VERSES BY LYDGATE AT LONG MELFORD! 
By J. B. Trapp 


| N the Clopton Chapel of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Long Mel- 
ford in Suffolk are painted thirty-two stanzas from poems by John 
ydgate: six from “The Lamentation of Mary Magdalen’ (‘Quis dabit meo 
fapiti fontem lacrimarum?’),? and twenty-six from “The Testament of 
liohn Lydgate’. These are interesting both as a fragmentary, but almost 
tertainly fifteenth-century, text of two of Lydgate’s poems, which—though 
an unsatisfactory transcript of it was published in 1873—has so far not been 
used by his editors or noted by his commentators,‘ and as a reflection of his 
putation in the fifty years following his death. 

From the admittedly inconclusive evidence of orthography, script, and 
xecution, they seem to have been painted during the latter half of the 
eenth century. In this period a number of Lydgate’s poems were used, 
ong with pictures, both in churches and secular buildings, for purposes 
imilar to those in question,‘ but I can find no direct printed or manuscript 
evidence earlier than the nineteenth century which will allow a more exact 
istimate. T. Davey, in his Suffolk Collections (1829),° gives a description 
bf the paintings, and seems to assume that they are, as Richard Almack a 
ittle later puts it, ‘evidently coeval with the building of the church’.? Sup- 
port for Almack’s contention comes from the fact that the medieval church- 
builders seem not to have thought in terms of fabric and decoration, but to 
have regarded the execution of any wall-paintings specified by the deviser 
s part of the single act of building. This at least seems the inference from 


' I wish to thank Mr. M. J. C. Hodgart, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. C. S. Hardy, formerly Rector of Long Melford. 
' ? H. N. MacCracken, The Minor Poems of Fohn Lydgate (E.E.T.S., £.8. cvii, 0.8. cxcii, 
911, 1934), i. 329 ff. 
3 MacCracken, op. cit., i. 324 ff. 
* MacCracken, op. cit., i; and W. F. Schirmer, Fohn Lydgate, ein Kulturbild aus dem xv. 
Jahrhunderts (Tiibingen, 1952). 
| 5 e.g. The Dance of Machabree in Old St. Paul’s, and perhaps Bygorne and Chicheface, 
esides The Legend of St. George (‘the devyse of a steyned hall’. MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
3. 20). For a slightly later example of the employment of a well-known writer as a 
deviser’ cf. the letter of Sir Nicholas de Vaux to Wolsey, dated 10 April 1520, asking 
latter to ‘send hither . . . Maistre Barkilye, the black monk and poet, to devise histoires 
d convenient raisons to florisshe the buildings and Banket House withall’. The buildings 
hn question were those to be specially erected at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The letter 
quoted in full in The Chronicle of Calais, ed. J. Nichols (Camden Society, xxxv, 1846). 
ydgate’s poems were also used for tapestries; cf. E. P. Hammond, Englische Studien, xliii 
1910), 10 ff. 
» ° B.M. MS. Add. 19078. 
7 Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeology, ii (1859), 88 ff. 
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the fact that the great majority of wall-paintings which can be dated were 
executed within a very short period of what would now be thought of as the 
completion of the fabric, though of course many instances are to be found 
of paintings dating from long after the construction of the building which 
houses them.! : 

The church at Long Melford was rebuilt by the monks of the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Bury, assisted by the laity of the district, between 1445 
and 1496, dates which, even apart from the corruption of the text, make it 
impossible for Lydgate to have seen his verses im situ. It may be that the 
monks placed them there in remembrance of their dead brother, perhaps 
using as their ‘copy’ the manuscript, now MS. Harleian 2255, owned in 
turn by Abbot William Curteis and the monastery, in which the “Testament’ 
is immediately followed by the Magdalen poem;? but it is more likely that 
they were painted to the order of a member of the Clopton family, who 
founded the chantry attached to the chapel. The most likely person is John 
Clopton (1423-96), a great ecclesiastical benefactor in Melford and else- 
where, who succeeded to the family estates in 1446. Negotiations fora 
marriage between him and Elizabeth Paston reached the stage of a draft 
settlement,? but came to nothing. In his will he refers to “The lytell chapel 
in Melforde Churche’ and expresses the wish to be buried there.* His 
tomb is still in existence in the south wall of the chapel. There is one piece 
of evidence which may perhaps be contorted to suggest that John Clopton’s 
son, Sir William (1450-1530), at the instigation of his wife, was responsible 
for the paintings. MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. O. 5. 2, containing Generydes 
and Lydgate’s Troy Book (bound together in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century), is ornamented in the margins with a large number of coats 
of arms including many belonging to the Knevits, an Essex family. 
Thomazine, daughter of Thomas Knevit, married Sir William Clopton as 
his second wife and it is just possible that she knew some of Lydgate’s other 
works and had the verses placed in the chapel. John Clopton, however, 
would seem the most likely candidate. There is no evidence, as far as I have 
been able to discover, for any direct patronage of Lydgate by the Clopton 
family, but the popularity of the poet in the county of his birth would make 
this a possibility. Bury St. Edmunds was linked with the village of Long 
Melford by thé fact that it had the advowson of the living. 


? I owe this information to the kindness of Mr. A. Caiger-Smith. 

? In one other manuscript containing both poems (MS. Jesus College Camb. 56), the 
‘Lamentation’ immediately follows the “Testament’ ; and in MS. Laud 683 the two are very 
close together. 

3 The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (Westminster, 1901), no. 203. 

+ The Visitation of Suffolk made by William Harvey, Clarenceux King of Arms, 1561, ed. 
J. J. Howard (London, 1866), i. 34. 

5 On this question see S. Moore, ‘Literary Patronage in Norfolk and Suffolk, c. 1450’, 
P.M.L.A., xxvii (1912), 188 ff.; xxviii (1913), 79 ff. 
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The paintings, then, are a further small but perhaps useful testimony to 
the contemporary or near-contemporary reputation of Lydgate, particularly 
as a versifier for occasions public and private, secular and ecclesiastical. 
This particular instance may be added to those noted in numerous rubrics, 
e.g. that against the translation of ‘Benedic anima mea’ written by Shirley 
in MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3. 20: ‘and thus eondepe hiere this balade 
And folowing begynnepe a deuoute salme of the sautier which Lydegate 
daun Johan translated in pe Chapell at Wyndesore at the request of pe 
dean whyles the kyng was at euensonge.’' (We need hardly accept this as 
an accurate estimate of the poet’s speed of composition, but at least it serves 
to illustrate the present point.) Or, again, ‘A Devowte Invocacion to 
Sainte Denys’ (‘made by Lydgate to Sainte Denys at pe request of Charlles 
pe Frenshe kynge .. .’, MS. Ashmole 59);? and those against “The Eight 
Verses of St. Bernard’ [IT] in B.M. MS. Add. 29729;3 and against ‘Gloriosa 
dicta sunt de te’ in MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3. 20.4 One might note 
also the ‘Mass’ poems, the ‘Epistle to Sibille’, the Sotelte poems, the 
celebrations of Royal Entries, and the texts for mummings, which reflect 
the poet’s employment as a sort of poet laureate.s 

Before attempting to show in more detail the nature and use of the inscrip- 
tions in the chapel, it will be best to describe its general scheme of decora- 
tion, of which the verses form only a part.° 

At one time, whether during the fifteenth century or not it is impossible 
to say, almost the whole wall-space of the chapel seems to have been covered 
with black-letter inscriptions, now visible through the whitewash in a few 
places only. It is possible that those now visible are in fact all that remain, 
the others having been scraped out, like the paintings in the nave, at the 
Reformation. The verses in question are painted in two places: those from 
the “Testament’ upon a series of carved wooden plaques, each about 1 foot 
by 10 inches, running round the chapel just below the level of the ceiling. 
They are executed in black script on a white ground, one stanza to each 
plaque, and the backs of the turns of the scroll in the semblance of which 
they are made are coloured red upon green. Inthe south-east corner a man’s 
hand, issuing from a brown sleeve, grasps the beginning of the scroll, and 
each plaque is connected to the next by a carved running pattern of inter- 
laced branches, leaves, and flowers. The flowers were gilt, and under the 
whole design was a gilt roll-pattern on a red ground. The colour is much 


™ MacCracken, op. cit., i. 1 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 127 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 209 ff. * Ibid. pp. 315 ff. 

5 On this question see Glynne Wickham, Medieval Pageantry and the Court and Public 
Stages of the xvi and xvii Centuries (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1952). 

® For a fuller description see Sir William Parker, The History of Long Melford (Long 
Melford, 1873), pp. 128 ff.; and E. Lauriston Conder, The Church of the Holy Trinity, Long 
Melford (..ondon, 1887), pp. 54 ff. 
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faded, and the plaques mutilated by the insertion of bolts. The ‘Magdalen’ 
verses are painted directly on the bressummer or girder supporting the 
lower ceiling at the west end. They are also in black on white, one stanza 
to a white space, and are preceded by a small painting of a hooded female 
penitent, presumably the Magdalen herself, and perhaps recalling, in the 
present context, ‘Remembraunce of myspent time’! who once appeared ina 
vision to the poet. 

The ceiling of the chapel completes the scheme of decoration. It was 
once painted blue with gilt lead stars, to represent heaven. This, to theorists 
like Durandus,? and to many medieval church builders, would seem entirely 
fitting: the pavement represents humility, or the world, the walls corporeal 
life or the cardinal virtues; and it may be that the Lydgate lines were 
placed in their position to lend some extra emphasis on penitence as the 
way to eternal life. The rafters were painted red with white scrolls upon 
them, bearing each alternately the legends ‘IHU mercy’ and ‘Gramercy’, 
which repeats a frequent theme in the original stained glass of the church. 
Between the feet of the rafters were once coats of arms commemorating 
Clopton marriages, with the names of the family. On either side of the 
central ridge girder were small labels each bearing a phrase of the litany: 
‘Per mysterium sancte Propicius esto’, &c. 

A scheme of textual decoration, then, formed a very considerable part of 
the amenities of the chapel, as well as serving for pious edification. The 
height at which the lines are placed goes some way towards defeating this 
latter purpose, for it is very difficult to read them with any certainty from 
floor level. It seems therefore that the sort of versified general confession 
running round three walls, though suitable for oral repetition, was not in- 
tended for such a use. Nevertheless, the function of all the texts is clearly 
didactic and penitential: the stanzas above the altar are of the genre of 
the appeal to man from the cross, ‘O homo vide quod pro te patior’;* 


' “Testament’ Il. 2609 ff. 

2 See The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, a Translation of the First Book 
of the Rationale Divinorum Officium . . . trans. and ed. by J. M. Neale and Benjamin Webb, 
Leeds [&c.], 1843, p. 25. Fora general history of the symbolism of churches, and for sum- 
maries of the relevant works of Durandus, Sicard of Cremona, and Honorius Augustodu- 


nensis, see Josef Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebdudes und seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassung 
des Mittelalters (Freiburg-i.-B., 1924). 

3 ‘Pictures and ornaments in churches are the lessons and the scriptures of the laity.’ 
Durandus, ed. cit., p. 53. On the importance of graphic representation in fifteenth-cen- 


tury preaching see G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 
1933), passim. 

* See Pseudo-Bernard in B. Hauréau, Sur les poémes attribués a St. Bernard (Paris, 1882), 
p. 41. Cf. the liturgical use of Lamentations i. 12. For English examples and notes see 
Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV th Century (2nd edn., Oxford, 1952), pp. 59, 88, 
90, &c.; and Religious Lyrics of the XV th Century (Oxford, 1939), pp. 151 ff. For Lydgate’s 
other work on the same theme cf., for example, MacCracken, op. cit., i. 250 ff. (“The 
Dolerous Pyte of Crystes Passioun’ and ‘A Prayer upon the Cross’). 
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and the Magdalen lines facing them a complementary exhortation, in the 
person of the type of the penitent, to practise the virtue for which she 
is renowned. The other “Testament’ stanzas also make up a variation on 
this theme. 

If such conclusions as have been reached in this note are correct, there is 
some importance in the paintings at Long Melford. The didactic use of 
wall-paintings, with or without tituli,! seems to have been more highly 
developed in the England of the late fifteenth century than elsewhere, but 
this particular modification of the technique, ¢ituli without pictures,’ is 
extremely rare until at least the sixteenth century. To the student of 
Lydgate the verses may be interesting as another testimony to his con- 
temporary fame, and as a text, however fragmentary, of two of his poems. 
As will be seen, the text as used in the chapel has been modified to fit the 
use to which it has been put. As far as I can discover, it follows no parti- 
cular manuscript, though it is tempting to conjecture that MS. Harleian 
2255 was used. 

The only full printed transcript of the lines in question, made in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century by Sir William Parker, and followed 
by Conder, is inaccurate. The following is a more exact version, with the 
stanzas given in order of occurrence, and their numeration in MacCracken’s 
edition indicated in brackets. 

The ‘Magdalen’ poem is so dilapidated as to be useless textually: the 
stanzas run 8, 4, 14, 17, 18, 19. 

The verses above the altar are: 


[101] 


Behold o man lefte up thyn eye & see 

what mortall peyne I suffred for your trespace 
with pitous voys I creye and seye to the 
behold my wounds behold myn blody face 
behold the rebukis pt doth me so manace 

and ....... . .. reforme the to grace 
was like . ..... offerid in sacrifice 


! On the question of late antique and medieval tituli see J. von Schlosser, Quellen- 
buch zur Kunstgeschichte des Abendldndischen Mittelalters (Quellenschriften fiir Kunst- 
geschichte und Kunsttechnik, ed. R. Eitelberger von Edelberg and A. Ilg, N.F. vii, Vienna, 
1896). 

2 It is interesting to note here the text of ‘Erthe upon Erthe’, discovered in 1807 but 
later re-covered with whitewash on the walls of the nave in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. This seems to have been placed there in the late fifteenth century 
by Sir Hugh Clopton (d. 1496), Lord Mayor of London, and builder of New Place, Shake- 
speare’s house. For a note on the poem, its employment in memorial inscriptions until the 
nineteenth century, and full bibliographical references, see Erthe upon Erthe, ed. Hilda 
M. R. Murray, (E£.E.T.S., 0.8. cxli, 1911), pp. xii-xiii, 36-37. 
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[114] 
behold my love & geve me youre ageyn 
behold I deied your ramsion for to paye 
see how my herte open brode and pleyn 
your gostly enimyes only to affraye 
a harder batayle no man myght ...... 


of alle the tryumphys the grettest ... ....... 


wherfor ye men no léger .. ....... 
I gaf my blood for you in sacrifice 


[115] 
turn hom agayn your synnys ye forsake 
behold and see if ought be left behynde 
how I to méy am redy you to take 
gyve me your hert and beth no more unkynde 
your love & my togedir doth hem bynde 
and lete hem never parte .. .. wyse 
when ye were lost youre soule ageyn to fynde 
my blood I offerid for you in sacrifice 


[116] 


emprynte theese thyng in your inward thought 
and grave hem depe i your remembraunce 
thynke on theym well & forgete theym nought 
al this I suffered to don you allegeaunce 

and with my seyntes to geve you sufficiaunce 
in the hevenely courte for you I did devyse 
DPRIUE GUID 6 on ccs 00 cee ccceses 


for which my blood I offered gavid in sacrifice 


[117] 
and more my my to putte at a preef 
to euery synnere that non ne shal it mysse 
remébre how I gaf méy to the theef 
which hadde so longe trespaced and doon amys 
went he not frely wyth me to paradys 
have this i mynde this is my guyse 
all repentaunt to brynge theym to blys 
for whom my blood I gaf in sacrifice 


[118] 
wrTTeraTrce Ce cr Te youre herytage 
haste on your weye and beth of right-glad chier 
go eche day onward on your pylgrymage 
thynketh howe short tyme ye shal abyde here 


TI 
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RE OE 6:04 eK oH Kee E Ee Oc ee 
cometh on my frend my brother most entyer 


for you I offred my blood in sacryfice 


The other “Testament’ verses, beginning in the south-west corner, run: 


[29] 
Now in the name of oure lord ihs 
of ryght hole herte & in our best entent 
our lyf remembryng froward and vicious 
ay contrarye to the commandement 
of crist ihG now wyth avisement 
the lord beseching of mercy and pete 
our youthe & age that we have myspent 
wyth this woord mercy knelyng on our kne 


[30] 
o ihii mercy wyth support of thy grace 
for thy meke passioi remembre our copleynt 
durynge our lyf wt many gret trespace 
by many wronge path wher we have myswent 
we now purpose by grace influent 
. call to remébraunce of surfetis don to the 


wyth iha mercy knelyng on our kne 


[27] 
and under support ihi of thyn favour 
or we passe hens this is hooly our entent 
to make the ihi to be chef surviour 
of our laste wyll set in our testament 
weche of our self be insufficiente 
to rekene or..... but mercy and pete 
be pferred or thou do iugement 
to us that calle to the ihi on our kne 


[56] 
our wrecchid lif to amende ane correcte 
we us ppose wt support of thy grace 
thy deth thy passioii thy cros shal us directe 
which suffredist deth ihi for our trespace 
we wrecchis unworthy to loke on thy face 
thy feet enbracyng fro which we shal not twynne 
wyll we have her leiser tyme and space 
my requyrenge thus wole begynne 





(West wall): 
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[57] 
o myghty lord of power myghtyest 
wyth oute whom al force is febylnesse 
bountevous ihii of goode goodlyest 
méy to grante or thou thy domys dresse 
delayest right to punnysshe our wikkednesse 


ceeceoeeree ce eeeee eee eee ee ee ee ee Hee 


o blissed ihi of thy hygh goodnesse 
grante or we deye shrifte hosyl and repentance 


[58] 
though thou be myghty & art eke méable 
to alle folkis that mekely theym repente 
we wrecchis contrious and culpable 
to alle outragis redy to assent 
but of hool herte and will in our entent 
of olde and newe and vecious governance 
of youthe & age and of tyme mys spent 
grante or we deye shrifte hosill and repentance 


[s9] 
of our confessioi receive the sacrifice 
by our tonge offerid unto the 
that we may seyn in alle our best guyse 
meekly wt davyd have on us mCée 
save alle our sores that they not cankered be 
with non olde ruste of disesperance 
whiche of hool herte knelynge on our kne 
graiite or we deye shrifte hosell and repentance 


[60] 
[Four lines illegible] 
MGR wcccs oss as ryght as a lyne 
wt. umbil herte to leve to thyn plesaiice 
and blissed ihi or we this lyf shal fyne 
graunt or we deye shrifte hosell repentance 


[63] 
we be ....... and moeved .. ...... 
ikea amet ihii souereynly to preyse 
[Three lines illegible] 
ageyne my syn weyed .. ........ 
CE PRES. sos GRIBED occcccscccs 


graunt or we deye shrifte hosyll & repentance 












































(North wall): 
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[65] 
our feyth our hope to the ihi doth calle 
[Three lines illegible] 
vnkynde 
which for my sake wer perced wt a launce 
onto the herte ihi ... not behynde 
grant or we deye shrifte hosell & repentance 


[66] 
ther is no god ihi but thou allone 
souereynest & ek most mCcyfull 
fayre erly late & sone 
ere eae ae ee pytous and ryghtfull 
atanaeaeaaa synnerys that be in vertu dull 
dauntyng the proude mekenesse to enhance 
thy tonne of mercy eue'ye ..... ... 
graunt or we deye shrift hosyll repentance 


eG Qee a 


WE sg caalonn a ewe ac8s.o os helthe 
heryng this voys aft" we shal pursue 

skoure that place from al gostly feylthe 

and vices alle from thens to remewe 

thyn holy gost close in that lytel mewe 

part not lyghtly make suche chevesaunce 

to encrece in vtu and vices to eschewe 

and or we departe shrift hosyll repentance 


[69] 
[Three lines illegible] 
ee ere 
and blissed ihii of thyn méy not disdeyne 
I 6 bb bass SAN 605s 2s Sieetsvas 
[Two lines illegible} 


[70] 

save us thyn servants o lorde in thyn mty 
for lak of whiche late us not be confounde 

. hope stant fynally 
Ware kane eee . the ihi is groundid 
for our trespace ihti thou wert woundid 
naked on the roode by mortalle grete penauaunce [sic] 
by whiche the power of satan was confoundid 
graiite or we deye shrifte hosyll and repentance 
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[74] 


with wepyng eyen & contrite chier 

here us ihi & compleyn conceyve 

us most unworthy tofor the to ....... 

which in ourself no Vtu aperc . . . 

but of thyn m¢y by grace us receyve 

by synfull levyng brought unto owtraunce 

praye we wy good hope whiche may us not deceyve 
gunte or we deye shrifte hosell & repentance 


STUNNED GP ERD occ ce ccscees oe the rode 
whiche wt thyn blood wer ...... made reed 
and on sherthursday gaf us to our fode 

thyn blissed body ihi in fo'me of breed 

to us most synfull graiite or we be ded 

that wyth sharp ..... wer crowne on thy hed 
or we passe hens shrifte hosyll & repentance 


[76] 
and pite on request in especiall 
grante us iha whill we be her alyve 
evyr to have enprynted in our memoriall 
the remembraunce of thyn woundes fyve 
wt the speer that did thyn herte ryve 
oe seeeee of thorn was no smal penaunce 
langage & tonge us duely to shrive 
the holy uncion shrifte hosell and repentance 


(77] 
all the tokens of thyn passiou 
we praye the ihii grave them in our memorie 
duely marked myd centre of our resoi 
on calverie thyn tryumphal ........ 
man to restore to thyn eternall ...... 
by mediacion of thy meke deliverauns 
out of the exile unsur and transitorie 
when we hens passe shrifte hosell and repentance 


[78] 
of méy requyreng now in tyme 
of our myende the myd poynte most pfound 
this woord ihi our fyve witt to enlumyne 
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in lengthe and brede lyk a large wounde 

alle idill thoughtes avoyde & confounde 

thyn cros thyn skorges thy garmét cast at chaunce 
thy roop the peler to which thou wer bounde 
graunte or we deye shrifte hosell & repentance 


[79] 

of this prayere mekely we make an end 
under thyn méyfull supportacion 
o pcious ihi ginte wher er we wende 
to have memorie upon thyn passioi 
testymonyall of our redemcion 

[Two lines illegible] 
graunte or we deye shrifte hosell and repentance 








SHAKESPEARE AND SIR THOMAS MORE 
By J. M. NoswortTuy 


HE basic facts relating to Sir Thomas More are that the original version 

of the play was written throughout by Anthony Munday, that several 
additions were made in five different hands, of which three, those of 
Chettle, Dekker, and an anonymous playhouse scribe, have been identified, 
and that the play was submitted for licence to Edmund Tilney, whose 
markings and directives appear on the manuscript. All else, however 
probable, is strictly conjecture, though little doubt now attaches to the 
most exciting conjecture of all, that the amended version of the Ill May-day 
scene in Hand D is Shakespeare’s. The claim first put forward by Richard 
Simpson and modified by Spedding has been examined from every possible 
angle, and always with the same gratifying results. Certain problems, how- 
ever, remain, and if we ask what Shakespeare wrote and when and why he 
wrote it, it must be admitted that these are questions to which no precise 
answer has, as yet, been given. The brief Addition III, though claimed for 
Shakespeare by such judicious critics as Sir Edmund Chambers! and 
Professor R. C. Bald,” has been generally ignored, and the proposed dates 
for the three pages in Hand D range from 1590 to 1605. It is the purpose 
of the present article to suggest, and if possible demonstrate, that date and 
authorship go hand in hand, and that their establishment may throw some 
light on the purpose of Shakespeare’s intervention. 

It may be said at the outset that the unsatisfactory datings so far offered 
have resulted from one of two things: the attempt to equate the problems 
of the play as a whole with our tenuous knowledge of Elizabethan dramatic 
companies, and the fact that what is presumed to be a special contribution 
by Shakespeare deals with the delicate topic of insurrection. Hence, at one 
extreme, 1593 is suggested as being the year when Strange’s men, of whom 
Shakespeare was then one, joined forces with the Admiral’s company, while 
at the other, various dates have been deduced from such circumstances as 
the Essex rebellion, Tilney’s injunction, and certain misgivings which 
affected Elizabeth but not her successor. The appearances of Shakespeare's 
insurrection scene are in fact deceptive, and the notion that he was com- 
missioned to supply something which would pass muster with the authori- 
ties in place of something which would not is untenable, as comparison of 
the two versions will show. The additions as a whole point in one direc- 


t William Shakespeare (1930), i. 514-15. 
? ‘Addition III of Sir Thomas More’, R.E.S., vii (1931), 67-60 
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ion. They were theatrical in inspiration and aim at elimination of inferior 
matter, reduction of cast, and, with special obligation to Shakespeare, 
heightening of dramatic effect. This last function will, I think, emerge 
more clearly when the problems of date and authorship have been con- 


sidered more curiously. 


The Authorship and Date of the Original Play 


Although the original text of Sir Thomas More is written throughout in 
the hand of Anthony Munday, there is ample evidence, both bibliographical 
and stylistic, that he was not the sole author, and it is legitimate to con- 
dude, as some critics have done, that his coadjutors are to be sought among 
the authors of the additions. Hand C, that of a professional scribe, and the 
unidentified Hand B cannot be brought into the argument,! nor can Hand 
D, since Shakespeare’s locus standi has yet to be ascertained. We are left, 
then, only with Hands A and E, now known to be those of Chettle and 
Dekker, and these, fortunately, are enough. It is unthinkable that these 
two practising dramatists were dragged in as an afterthought to contribute 
seventy lines and thirty lines respectively, especially as there is ample 
testimony that they often worked in harness with Munday. Munday him- 
self wrote The Two Italian Gentlemen round about 1584, but does not re- 
appear as a dramatist until the mid-nineties with John-a-Kent. Thereafter 
he appears to have worked in partnership for several years before abandon- 
ing the drama altogether, and the pattern of collaboration that groups itself 
around him in Henslowe’s Diary is, at least, suggestive: 


1597 Mother Redcap Munday, Drayton. 
1598 1 Robin Hood Munday, Chettle (?). 
2 Robin Hood Munday, Chettle. 


Cordelions Funeral Munday, Chettle, Drayton, Wilson. 
Valentine and Orson Munday, Hathway. 


Chance Medley Munday, Chettle, Drayton, Wilson. 
1599 Sir Fohn Oldcastle Munday, Drayton, Hathway, Wilson. 
Owen Tudor Munday, Drayton, Hathway, Wilson. 
1600 Fair Constance Munday, Dekker, Drayton, Hathway. 
1601 Cardinal Wolsey Munday, Chettle, Drayton, Smith. 
1602 Fephtha Munday, Dekker. 
Caesar’s Fall Munday, Drayton, Dekker, Middleton, Webster. 
Two Shapes Munday, Drayton, Dekker, Middleton, Webster. 


Henslowe’s records may not be decisive for dating, but they certainly 


™ Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum’s claim that Hand B is that of Thomas Heywood is quite 
unfounded. Heywood and B differ quite considerably in letter-formation, and are poles 
apart in orthography and capitalization. It is tempting to suppose that B was one of 
Munday’s other collaborators, but evidence is wanting. All that can be positively asserted 
is that he was not Drayton, Wilson, or Hathway. 
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provide several highly significant clues. The period for Munday-Chettk 
collaboration is 1598-1601 ; that for Munday-Dekker, 1600-2. The rangeto 
cover all three is, consequently, 1598-1602, with the odds rather in favour 
of 1600-1, and either tallies quite satisfactorily with what is known of the 
careers of the three men. Munday, despite The Two Italian Gentlemen, 
cannot, for sure, be identified with professional drama before 1596, and 
Chettle, too, appears to have come to play-writing relatively late. Dekker, 
born c. 1572, is first heard of round about 1597-8 and cannot have come 
into the picture much before that date. Thus 1597 suggests itself as a likely 
backward limit. ‘The forward limit is less easy to establish. Munday’s 
apparent disappearance from the dramatic field after The Set at Tennis in 
1602 may not signify much, but some weight attaches to it in conjunction 
with his failure to collaborate with Chettle after 1601. Unless I am wholly 
mistaken, however, it is Shakespeare’s intrusion which does most to estab- 
lish the probable forward dating. 













































The Date of Addition II (Hand D) 


Addition II, including the famous three pages in Hand D, is certainly 
later than Munday’s original transcript, though whether the interval is one 
of months or years has not yet been ascertained. The vocabulary of the 
three pages, however, repays study and seems to me to throw some light on 
the dating. It must be admitted that it does little to advance Shakespeare’s 
claims to actual authorship. Several words do not occur in the canonical 
plays: plar]snips, shrevalty, handycraftes, enstalls, liom, appropriat, mom- 
tanish, inhumanyty, while others are distinctly uncommon: a /evenpence, 
meale (sc. corn), Bushell, palsey, Dung, pumpions, plentyfull, howskeeper, topt, 
removing (sb.), lugage, plodding, ruff, clothd, quelld, shark (vb.), ravenous, 
gospell, supposytion, ynnovation, thappostle, forewarne, ampler, vnreuerent, 
incident, clement, flanders, portigall, adheres, Charterd, mediation, maiestrate. 
Fortunately, the grounds for attributing the three pages to Shakespeare are 
so comprehensive that a handful of rare words does not seriously affect a 
claim that is, by now, so well known that further rehearsal of it would be 
tedious. The important point is that Shakespeare did use most of these 
words, and to know when he used them, or when he was most addicted to 
their use, may be to know when he wrote the three pages. 


hearing (sc. herring). Shakespeare uses the word seven times, and the period 
1600-1 accounts for three examples (Twelfth Night, The Merry Wives, Troilus 
and Cressida). 

grote. Nine examples in all. The word occurs in 2 Henry IV and twice in 
Henry V. 


argo. Although this form appears in 2 Henry VI and (as ‘ergo’) in Comedy of 
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Errors, it is Hamlet (‘argal’) which furnishes three of the six examples. The 
other is in All’s Well. 

trash. There is one example in 2 Henry VI, but the word is found mainly in the 
middle period: Fulius Caesar (3), Troilus and Cressida (1), Othello (3). There 
are two late examples in The Tempest. 

banck. There are three isolated examples in 2 and 3 Henry VI, but general 
currency begins with Richard II, 1 Henry IV, with four, claims the most 
examples, and the word is relatively infrequent after c. 1600. 

shrevalty. Shakespeare does not use the word, and the cognate ‘sheriff’ is confined 
to the middle period. There are eleven examples, five in z Henry IV, four in 
2 Henry IV, and one each in Twelfth Night and All’s Well. 

qudience. 'This is first found in Love’s Labour’s Lost, which has four instances, 
but the period of main currency is r Henry IV to Hamlet. It is notable that, 
after as many as five examples in Hamlet, the word does not reappear until 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

ryotous. There are isolated examples in 2 and 3 Henry VI, but the general run 
begins with Hamlet. 

howskeeper. ‘This first appears in Twelfth Night. 

topt. Found only in Hamlet and Pericles. 

removing (sb.). Found only in Othello. 

lugage. First used in 1 Henry IV. There are two examples in Henry V and two in 
The Tempest. 

ruff. Found in The Taming of the Shrew, but 2 Henry IV affords two examples. 

shark (vb.). Found only in Hamlet. 

gospell. Used only in Twelfth Night and, as a verb, in Macbeth. 

horrible. The word is rare in the early period, but emerges in Twelfth Night and 
is common thereafter. 

ynnovation. Found only in z Henry IV, Hamlet, and Othello. The phrase 
‘hurlyburly innovation’ in the first-named is interesting in view of the can- 
celled ‘yo" (warrs) hurly’ in the three pages. 

wash. Similar collocation with ‘foulness’ and ‘tears’ occurs in Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

adicion. This word is emergent in the period King John to Fulius Caesar, and is 
common throughout the tragedies. 

clement. Found only in Cymbeline, though Hamlet has ‘clemency’. It may be 
significant, however, that the name ‘Clement’ appears five times in 2 Henry IV. 

harber. The noun, as distinct from the verb, is rare in Shakespeare, and the 
examples in The Merry Wives and Troilus and Cressida are noteworthy. 

Iarman. All told there are fourteen examples, of which half are middle period. 
The word occurs in 2 Henry IV, Much Ado about Nothing, and Henry V, and 
there are four examples in The Merry Wives. 


portigall. Mentioned only in As you Like It. 
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adheres. First appears in the middle period in Twelfth Night, Hamlet, and The 
Merry Wives. There are also two isolated late examples. 

Charterd. The only instance of ‘charter’ as a verb is in Henry V. 

mediation. Found only in 2 Henry IV and Antony and Cleopatra. 





Clearly such usages cannot be cited as absolute proof of anything, but 
certain inferences can be drawn. It will be noticed that the majority of 
these words make their strongest, and sometimes their only, contact with 
plays of the middle period, and it may legitimately be claimed that the 
vocabulary of the three pages is entirely characteristic of Shakespeare's 
verbal habits for, roughly, the period 1598-1602. Even words whose 
currency extends from the early histories to the late romances sometimes 
afford a kind of evidence that supports this dating. One notices, time and 
again, that words found in the early plays fall out of use only to emerge 
once more in the Henry [V—Hamlet period.' Then, after another gap, they 
find their way into the final plays. Words of this kind which figure in the 
three pages include: wretched, aucthoryty, prevayle, offyce, mutynes, and 
rout. Some of these exhibit very high frequency in the period under review. 
2 Henry IV, Much Ado about Nothing, and Henry V, for example, yield 
twenty-one instances of offyce. 

In general, the vocabulary of the three pages of More, when viewed in 
relation to Shakespeare’s verbal habits from c. 1597 to c. 1602, yields the 
following classification: 


(i) Words used for the first time during that period: /ugage, ynnovation, 
Charterd, mediation, topt, shark, gospell, portigall, adheres. Also relevant 
are sheriff (shrevalty) and Clement (clement). Bushell, adicion, and appro- 
priat are only just outside the range. 

(ii) Uncommon words used in the period: grote, argo, trash, howskeeper, ad- 
vauntage (vb.), ruff, rout, and Iarman. Others sufficiently close are: 
pumpions, plentyfull, and ravenous. 

(iii) Words which are used with especial frequency during the period: infect, 
Wisdome, audience, fellowes, wretched, aucthoryty, insolenc, prevayle, horrible, 
obedienc, offyce, and mutynes. 


What this evidence does seem to establish is that, linguistically, these 
mere 147 lines of Sir Thomas More show precise correspondence with the 
plays of Shakespeare’s middle period and have relatively little in common 
with the early and late plays. On a purely mathematical basis Henry V is, I 
suppose, the most relevant play in the canon, and this would suggest 1599 

* A number of usages certainly lead back to 2 and 3 Henry VI, especially to the Jack 
Cade scenes. This presents no real difficulty, for Shakespeare’s thoughts would naturally 
revert to the earlier insurrection matter. One of the things established by R. W. Chambers 


is the common bond between the mob scenes in More, 2 Henry VI, Fulius Caesar, and 
Coriolanus. 
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ssa probable date for the three pages. I believe, nevertheless, that a some- 
what later date is required. Professor R. W. Chambers claimed, and trium- 
shantly made good his claim that: “When we come to a comparison of the 
speeches of More in the “three pages” and of Ulysses in Troilus and 
Cressida, we shall find that not only are the same ideas combined, but (what 
is even more remarkable) they are developed in exactly the same order.’! 
This, I think, has some bearing on the dating problem. It is true that 
Troilus and Cressida is but slenderly represented in the lexical tabulation 
presented above, but, as evidence for a 1601-2 dating, the fairly numerous 
«amples from Hamlet, The Merry Wives, and, with reservation, Twelfth 
Night are scarcely less forceful. Nor could anyone familiar with Chambers’s 
wsay lightly dismiss the suggested propinquity. Briefly, Troilus and 
Cressida is unique in the fact that it partners the three pages in word, phrase, 
thought, expression, and, as Chambers remarks, order of presentation. 
The argument for authorship, as I hope my next section will show, is tied 
up with that for dating. 


The Authorship and Date of Addition III? 
Addition III is brief and may be quoted in full: 


Enter moore 

It is in heaven that I am thus and thus 

And that w™ we prophanlie terme o* fortuns 

Is the provision of the power aboue 

fitted and shapte Iust to that strength of nature 

wh we are borne good god good god 

that I from such an humble bench of birth 

should stepp as twere vp to my Countries head 

And give the law out ther I in my fathers lif 

10 to take prerogative and tyth of knees 
from elder kinsmen and him bynd by my place 
to give the smooth and dexter way to me 
that owe it him by nature, sure thes things 
not phisickt by respecte might turne o* bloud 

15 to much Coruption. but moore. the more thou hast 
ether of honor office wealth and calling 
w*) might (acce) accite thee to embrace and hugg them 
feare ther gay skinns wt" thought of ther sharpe state 
And lett this be thy maxime, to be greate 

20 Is when the thred of hazard is once Spufi 
A bottom great woond vpp greatly vndonn. 


Ww 


' Man’s Unconquerable Mind (1939), p. 217. 
* I am much indebted in this section to Professor Harold Jenkins for his criticism and 


valuable suggestions. 
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This addition is written in Hand C, which is that of a profession, 
theatrical scribe who was most unlikely to have had any share in the com. 
position of the play, and it is therefore highly likely that an author’s fou) 
paper lies behind this section of the More manuscript. ‘There is certainly 
evidence of errors of transcription. In line 3 ‘fortuns’ may be an error for 
‘fortune’, which would better accord with both sense and grammar; line§ 
is metrically defective and seems to call for some such supplement as the 
‘withall’ which Dyce, in his edition, printed after ‘borne’; line 11 is clumsy 
and unmetrical and must therefore, in view of the technical competence of 
the rest, be regarded with suspicion; and in line 17 the unfamiliar word 
‘accite’ led C to correct his transcript currente calamo. The possibility that 
some of the asperities were copied mechanically from the original draft may 
be admitted, and C may also have tidied up one or two incoherences, as he 
is known to have done in Addition II. This, however, is to drive conclu- 
sions further than the evidence warrants. 

It would be pointless to suppose that Addition III was written by some- 
one other than those who were concerned with either the original play or 
the additions. Shakespeare’s claims have been urged from the first, but 
clearly no importance attaches to views expressed at a time when Hands C 
and D were thought to be identical. Evidence has, however, been put for- 
ward in brief statements by Sir Edmund Chambers and Professor R. C. 
Bald, and this is duly noticed in the ensuing analysis of verbal and phrasal 
parallels: 


18 


It is in heaven that I am thus and thus 
Both Chambers and Bald have pointed out the strong resemblance between this 
line and Othello, 1. iii. 322-3: 

tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. 

that strength of nature 
For the association ‘power-strength-nature’, compare Measure for Measure, |. 
i. 80-81: 

A power I have, but of what strength and nature 
I am not yet instructed. 
The association ‘shapte-nature’ in Addition III may be set against Troilus and 
Cressida, 1. iii. 179: 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
and, with reservations, ‘the shape of nature’ in Twelfth Night, 1. v. 280. The 
‘fortuns-nature’ link of the addition is a more commonplace one, but this, in 
association with ‘birth’ occurs in King John, il. i. 52: 
Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great, 
where the thought is fairly near to that of the addition. 
shapte .. . birth 
Pandarus, in Troilus and Cressida, 1. ii. 275-8, includes ‘birth’ and ‘good shape’ 
among ‘the spice and salt that season a man’. 
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Chambers compares Winter’s Tale, 1. ii. 313: 
whom I from meaner form 
Have benched and rear’d to worship. 


to take prerogative and tyth of knees 
Chambers comments on Shakespeare’s fondness for ‘prerogative’ and Bald 
compares, in respect of sound and rhythm, All’s Well, u. iv. 42: 
The great prerogative and rite of love. 
He also offers the obvious comparison with Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 106-7: 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age. 
It may be added that the ideas of ‘birth’ and ‘age’ are present in the addition. 


the smooth and dexter way 
Both Chambers and Bald observe that this kind of adjectival doublet is 
characteristic of Shakespeare, and the latter cites ‘their huge and proper life’ 
(Henry V, v. Chorus. 5) and ‘their steep and thorny way’ (Hamlet, 1. iii. 47.) 
I find another example in 1 Henry IV, 1. i. 66: ‘smooth and welcome news’ and 
would add for good measure the interesting negative specimen in the same play 
(I. i. 50): ‘uneven and unwelcome news’. Shakespeare uses ‘dexter’ only in 
Troilus and Cressida, Iv. v. 127-8: 
my mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek. 
It may be noted that association with ‘blood’ and parentage is common to both 
passages. 
not phisickt by respecte 
Chambers notes Shakespeare’s predilection for ‘physic’ as a verb. The obvious 
example is Macbeth, Il. iii. 55: 
The labour we delight in physics pain. 
Compare, also, Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 378: 
For that will physic the great Myrmidon. 


might turne o* bloud/ to much Coruption 
Chambers notes that the idea of corrupt blood occurs in King Fohn, 2 Henry IV, 
Twelfth Night, and King Lear. In Addition III, however, there is also 
association with ‘nature’ and, a little later, with ‘serpents natures’. Hence 
Troilus and Cressida, U. ii. 175-6: 
If this law 

Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
with its subsequent use of ‘distemper’d blood’ and ‘adder’ is powerfully 
suggestive. 
but moore, the more thou hast 
Chambers and Bald remark that the pun is characteristic of Shakespeare, but 
this, as evidence pure and simple, seems to me to be of little weight. 


ether of honor office wealth and calling 
The accumulation is quite Shakespearian. Bald cites Richard II, m1. ii. 172-3: 
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throw away respect, 
Tradition, form and ceremonious duty. 
and Macbeth, Vv. iii. 25: 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 
To these I would add Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 87-88: 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom. 
and, since they have an obvious relevance, lines 221-2 of Addition II: 
for to the king god hath his offyce lent 
of dread of Iustyce, power and Comaund. 
Some significance attaches to the fact that the notion of government frequently 
prompts such agglomerations in Shakespeare. Malcolm’s enumeration of ‘the 
king-becoming graces’ in Macbeth, Iv. iii. g2—94 affords an admirable example. 
accite 
Shakespeare uses the word twice in 2 Henry IV, at 1. ii. 64-65: 
and what accites your most worshipful thought to 
think so? 
and V. ii. 141-2: 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember’d, all our state. 
In this latter passage, as in Addition III, ‘accite’ is associated with the idea of 
office or state and with father-son relationship. 
embrace and hugg 
For the coupling compare Timon of Athens, 1. i. 43-45: 
a man 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment. 
Shakespeare uses ‘embrace’ freely, with Troilus and Cressida showing the 
highest frequency. 
ther sharpe state 
Shakespeare frequently dwells on the sharpness of the serpent’s tooth. Com- 
pare King Lear, 1. iv. 310-11: 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 
maxime 
The only Shakespearian example is in Troilus and Cressida, 1. ii. 318: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach. 
to be greate/ Is . . . greatly vndonn 
This seemingly unpromising formula furnishes, in fact, perhaps the most 
decisive piece of evidence. Adjective, adverb, and ‘the self-same tune and 
words’ occur in Hamlet, tv. iv. 53-56: 
Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 
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Hamlet’s meditations in this soliloquy (Iv. iv. 32-66) cover, inter alia, Heaven’s 
dispensations to man, the hazards of fortune, the duty of son to father and 
‘Excitements of my reason and my blood’, so that the resemblance to Addition 
III is considerably more than a merely phrasal one. 
thred .. . Sputi 
2 Henry VI, Ww. ii. 31: 
Argo, their thread of life is spun 
merits notice since it involves one of the Jack Cade scenes which are of vital 
relevance to the authorship of Hand D’s contribution to Addition II. 
thred . . . bottom 
Chambers notes that the collocation occurs in Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 
Taming of the Shrew and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


The foregoing analysis purports to isolate lexical evidence, but the reader 
will have observed the incidental emergence of wider and more significant 
issues. Several of these verbal parallels carry with them suggestive associa- 
tions in vocabulary or imagery or both, and on more than one occasion it 
appears that the thought of Addition III is reasonably close to that of the 
corresponding passage in Shakespeare. We may, therefore, turn to con- 
sider how far the addition reproduces familiar Shakespearian attitudes and 
processes of thought. 

More’s conception of the power above controlling human fortune is, by 
implication at least, Shakespearian. We are sufficiently familiar with Lear’s 
appeal to the gods, or Hamlet’s to an unspecified divinity that shapes our 
ends, and if More’s expression of what is fundamentally the same thing 
seems different the explanation lies in the Christian framework which the 
very subject of the play imposed.' Even the great Catholic martyr, how- 
ever, is not particularly explicit in the first six lines of this soliloquy. 
‘Heaven’, ‘the power aboue’, and even ‘good god’ have not the precision of 
Catholic utterance, or even of Christian speech in general. This vagueness 
is not uncharacteristic of Shakespeare who, for instance, seldom mentions 
Christ by name but tends to proceed by such definition as: 


the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s son 


or: 
He that might the vantage best have took. 


This point is, however, a debatable one, and what matters far more is that 
More recognizes and voices the relationship between God and man in a 
form and context reasonably Shakespearian. 
' Professor Harold Jenkins reminds me that Cassius’s 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


is a variant of the same idea, and suggests that the link with Fulius Caesar may be significant 
in view of the strong parallels between that play and Addition IT. 
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The lines that follow show More acutely conscious of the dangers that 
attend on state, and of the corrupting effects of power. Again, this aware- 
ness is quite Shakespearian, and much more so its presentation in terms of 
a personal dilemma. It is touched on in this form more than once by 
Hamlet himself, and Macbeth, in the early scenes of the play, fully ex- 
emplifies the personal tension. 

Another of More’s topics, that of the child’s obligations to the parent, is, 
of course, a prominent theme in several of the plays. It is central to Henry 
IV, Hamlet, and King Lear, while the patriarchal significance of Priam in 
Troilus and Cressida merits more attention than it has perhaps received. It 
is in connexion with this theme that Mr. H. W. Crundell! has put forward 
a most interesting and convincing piece of evidence. More affirms that by 
taking precedence over his father he risks corruption of the blood. Crundell 
derives this idea from criminal law and points out that it is present in Lear’s 
denunciation of Goneril’s treason and in Caesar’s reprobation of Metellus. 
He concludes that Shakespeare and the author of Addition III ‘seem to be 
alone among Elizabethan dramatists in using this to us fantastic notion of 
treason and the “law of children”’’. 

Crundell’s point and illustrations crave grateful acceptance but it must 
be admitted that parallels of this kind can sometimes be too specific, that 
the ‘fantastic notion’ may have occurred independently to Shakespeare and 
the writer of Addition III. Such doubts are silenced, however, when it 
becomes clear that this particular idea in its broader aspects belongs to the 
general current of Shakespearian thought. Two examples will suffice to 
illustrate this. First, there is a passage from Troilus and Cressida (1. ii. 
168-82), already noted as potent lexical evidence, which links the notion of 
‘distemper’d blood’ with what may be termed the law of matrimony: 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper’d blood 
Than to make up a free determination 
*Twixt right and wrong, for pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Nature craves 
All dues be rendered to their owners: now, 
What nearer debt in all humanity 
Than wife is to the husband? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same, 
There is a law in each well-order’d nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory. 
' ‘Shakespeare and the Play of More’, T.L.S. (20 May 1939), 297-8. 
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It would, of course, be idle to pretend that, as a parallel tothe More passage, 
this is anything more than tenuous, but it is, at the same time, hard to resist 
the conclusion that both speeches are products of a single mind. The same 
holds for Gloucester’s meditations on the ‘law of children’, in Kin Lear, 
ii. 112. Here, the idea of corrupted blood is not explicit, but the appeal to 
Heaven and a certain measure of verbal parallelism are an ample substitute: 


These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us: though the 
wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by 
the sequent effects: love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 
mutinies ; in countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and the bond cracked ’twixt 
son and father. 


When all the differences have been taken into account, there remains 
much in these two speeches that is basic to the thought and expression of 
Addition III, and it is scarcely necessary to point out that a similar link 
exists between them and the section of Addition II which is generally held 
to be Shakespeare’s. Gloucester’s vision of mutinies in cities, for instance, 
is present reality in that section, where ‘mutynes ar incident’, and the same 
view of ‘breaking out in hiddious violence’ prevails. The range and process 
of thought in the three pages is essentially that of Addition III, and the 
citation of affinities from King Lear or Troilus and Cressida is virtually 
supererogatory since parallels emerge almost unsought from any of the 
middle period plays.! 

It is, in fact, Troilus and Cressida, that ample outpouring of Elizabethan 
conservatism, which constitutes the final court of appeal. It yields a number 
of striking lexical parallels, and it is surely significant that several of the 
more unusual words and phrases in the addition—prerogative, dexter, 
phisickt, and maxime—lead sometimes to other plays, but always to this one. 
The really important point is that if the three pages of Addition II are 
entirely concordant in thought and expression with Ulysses’s great exposi- 
tion of order and degree in Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 75—137—and no one 
who has read R. W. Chambers’s paper is likely to have any serious doubts— 
Addition III is hardly less so. Its initial recognition that ‘It is in heaven 
that I am thus and thus’ is almost wholly at one with the notion of degree 
and order originating from ‘the Heavens themselves’ and the concordance 
is strengthened by More’s rejection of the capricious dispensations of 
Fortune in favour of benefits or afflictions proceeding from divine order. 


' Professor Jenkins has drawn my attention to a significant early example in the episode 
in 3 Henry VI, u. v. where son kills father and father kills son. He mentions especially the 
horror of: 

And I, who at his hands received my life, 

Have by my hands of life bereaved him. 

and the deliberate linkage, through the king, of family chaos with national chaos. 
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In the lines which follow, More is uncomfortable in the knowledge that he 
has taken precedence over his own father. The extreme consequence, ‘when 
degree is suffocate’, is that ‘the rude son should strike his father dead’, but 
there is, of course, nothing of this in More’s speech. On the other hand, he 
is acutely conscious that such precedence may well constitute a process 
whereby ‘degree is shaked’, and he is fearful on that account. The policy 
of watchfulness outlined in the closing lines of the soliloquy follows in- 
evitably from this awareness. I submit not only that the basic thought of 
this passage is Shakespearian, but that the character psychology here ex- 
hibited is pre-eminently that of Shakespeare. 

I conceive, too, that Addition III might well be assigned to Shakespeare 
on grounds of dramatic function. Bald’s view, that the passage ‘seems 
obviously to have been written by some one not one of the original col- 
laborators in response to a request for an effective speech for More that 
could be inserted at any appropriate point’,' is not very convincing, at least 





in its final judgement. The lines are altogether too specific to admit of 
arbitrary placing. In the manuscript itself, the addition is inserted just 
before the revised version of the scene dealing with the visit of Erasmus, 
and this is accepted as the correct location by Dyce and all subsequent 


editors. The relevant factor is that the play of More, perhaps by accident, 
affords an impressive example of tragic peripeteia, and this added soliloquy, 


with its cool survey of present prosperity, its misgivings about the shaking 
of degree, its acute awareness of the dangers that attend on state and its 
final, almost indefinable, atmosphere of impending doom is wholly tied up 


with this reversal of fortune. It is clearly the work of a dramatist who had 
a very full understanding of tragic function and effect and who knew, pretty 
clearly, exactly where he intended it to be placed. In the location suggested 
by Dyce it stands as a notable piece of tragic irony and, once its peculiar 
relevance is grasped, commends itself as the work of a writer who had an 
eminently Shakespearian knowledge of his craft. 


Addition III, then, is demonstrably Shakespearian in tone, style, 
thought, and dramatic function. It bears no clear resemblance to the style 
of any other dramatist of the period and, on grounds of quality, seems 


beyond the scope of most. Its relationship to the canonical works turns out 
to be closely parallel, on all counts, with that established for the three pages 
of Addition II, and the internal evidence for dating is practically identical 
in both additions. 


The three main contentions in this paper are that Munday, Chettle, and 
Dekker wrote Sir Thomas More round about 1600, that Shakespeare wrote 
his section of Addition II c. 1601-2, that he also wrote Addition III and at 
' Op. cit., p. 67. 
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the same time. It is possible that no single one of these hypotheses can 
stand entirely on its own feet but, as R. W. Chambers remarked in his dis- 
cussion of this very play, there is such a thing as ‘that approximation to 
eertainty which satisfies us in the actual affairs of life’.' The degree of 
incidence which binds these three points is quite remarkable and the 
resultant pattern is, on the whole, a satisfactory one. If the solution here 
offered is accepted as the correct one, it may yet appear that a new problem 
has come into being. So long as it appeared that Shakespeare made a single 
contribution for a specific, semi-political purpose, everything seemed 
straightforward. Once we identify him with two of the additions, however, 
afresh inquiry into his locus standi is called for. There is, theoretically, no 
reason for excluding him from the original collaboration. In practice, how- 
ever, I find nothing in Munday’s transcript which could confidently be 
assigned to Shakespeare, and nothing that bears his stamp in the additions, 
apart from the two passages that have been discussed. And his sole intent, 
as I see it, was to give shape and dramatic urgency to a piece not without 
quality but desperately pedestrian in parts. ‘He is alwayes great, when some 
great occasion is presented to him.’ The More additions do not, perhaps, 
fully endorse Dryden’s generalization, but, at least, suggest that Shake- 
speare recognized his occasions and rose to them in a manner beyond the 
reach of Munday and Chettle. 


1 Op. cit., p. 209. 








ENGLISH ACTING COMPANIES AT THE COURT 
OF BRUSSELS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By Harry R. Hoppe 


ORMALLY accounts of the royal court at Brussels, which were part 

of the sovereign’s personal expenses, would not be preserved in 
the administrative records which for the most part constitute the General 
Archives at Brussels, but by a happy freak of circumstance three such 
account books have found their way there and provide us with considerable 
information about the personnel, activities, and amusements of the Court 
from 1612 to 1618 and from mid-1647 to 1652.' The first two books 
(Archives Générales du Royaume, Chambre des Comptes, 1837 and 1838) 
contain the accounts of the Archduke Albert (joint sovereign, with the 
Infanta Isabella, of the Spanish Netherlands from 1596 till his death in 
1621), his libros de razon which, as their title suggests, are kept in Spanish, 
The former, Libro de Razon 7, covers the years 1612-15, the latter, Libro 
de Razon 8, the years 1615-18. The third book (Manuscrits divers 1374), 
also kept in Spanish, contains the household expenses of Archduke Leopold 
William of Austria, governor-general of the Spanish Netherlands, 1647-56, 
the earliest dated entry being that of 11 May 1647, one month after the 
Archduke’s arrival in Brussels (11 April) and the last dated entry being 
that of 31 December 1652. This was once Phillipps MS. No. 7083. Atthe 
top of the recto of the flyleaf is written in pencil: “There were two volumes, 
but one was torn up long ago. I saw the cover of it at Brussels.’ Below this 
is written in ink: ‘Expences of Leopold William archduke of Austria from 
1647 to 1652.’ 

The Archduke Albert libro de razon for 1615-18 and the Archduke 
Leopold William account book were used by Henri Liebrecht in his 
Histoire du thédtre frangais 4 Bruxelles au XVII‘ et au XVILI° siécle (Paris, 
1923), in the course of which he cites the entries referring to performances 
by English as well as Spanish companies, but, so far as I can discover, 


' The gathering of this and other archive material was made possible while the writer 
was a Fulbright Scholar for Belgium in 1950-1. I am indebted to the United States 
Educational Foundation in Belgium (the Belgian office for administering Fulbright Grants) 
for unfailing courtesy and assistance in connexion with my investigations and particularly 
to Mr. Jacques van der Belen, at that time Executive Officer of the Foundation. 

It is a pleasure also to acknowledge the aid of Mr. P. Gorissen of the General Archives 
who, knowing my interest in English acting troupes, called my attention to these account 


books as perhaps containing information for my purposes. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. VI, No. 21 (1955). 
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historians of the English stage have not utilized the information.’ The 
earlier Albert libro de razon for 1612-15 is not utilized by Liebrecht, 
perhaps because it was not available to him at that time. It contains at 
least one entry recording payment to a French company, three to Spanish 
players,? and, most important for us, one to an English troupe. Inasmuch 
as Liebrecht’s citations of English actors’ visits were necessarily brief and 
incomplete, through the focusing of his attention on the French theatre, 
and inasmuch as one entry seems to be completely unrecorded, it may be 
useful to other investigators to have the information about English players 
at Brussels made available in extensive form. 

The English players must have been at Brussels prior to the period 
covered by these account books. Writing about 1608, ‘Thomas Heywood, 
in his Apologie for Actors (1612), mentions an English company as being in 
the pay of the Archduke.* This receives support from a sentence in a 
letter written from London, 16 November 1609, by J. Beaulieu to William 
Trumbull, English agent at Brussels: ‘I send you a note of my Lord Deny 
for the finding of a certain youth of his, who hath been debauched from 
him by certain players and is now with them at Brussels.’* In the first 
decades of the century, then, English actors must have been greatly esteemed 
in these regions, if the Archduke took a company into his service. 

The earliest entry in our account books records payment for a perfor- 
mance early in 1614, presumably at the palace in Brussels: ‘too florines a 
los Representantes yngleses por una comedia que Representaron .. . 
fecha en Bruselas a 19 de hebrero 1614. . .” (Chambre des Comptes, 1837, 
f.211"). It should be emphasized that this is the date of the warrant issued 
to recompense the Treasurer for moneys already disbursed by him. More- 
over, the warrant agglomerates payments for numerous disbursements; for 
example, among other items in the same entry is a record of 720 florins paid 
toa Spanish troupe for an unspecified number of performances, probably 
six. Thus the nearest we can estimate is that the English company appeared 
before the Archdukes Albert and Isabella certainly before 19 February, 
probably before Lent, which in 1614 began on 13 February. 

At the time of this performance the English company must have been 


' Since Liebrecht’s study was published in the same year as Chambers’s Elizabethan 
Stage, Chambers could not have embodied the findings. However, they have not been 
taken into account by the two chief works on 16th- and 17th-century actors that have since 
appeared: Edwin Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors (New Haven, 1929), and Gerald E. 
Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, vols. 1 and 2 (Oxford, 1941). 

* This information is presented more fully in my article ‘Spanish Actors at the Court 
in Brussels 1614-1618’, Bulletin of the Comediantes [Madison, Wis., U.S.A.], v (1953), 1-3- 

3 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), ii. 292; iv. 250, 253. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Downshire, II: Papers of William Trumbull the Elder (1936), pp. 186-7. I am indebted to 
my friend Professor Alan Stevenson for calling my attention to this reference. 
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playing somewhere in the city, perhaps in the Hétel de Ville or perhaps at 
one of the inns which served for theatrical performances, like the Malines 
or the Grande Carpe, or at the tennis-court (jeu de paume), all in the street 
known as the Fossé-aux-Loups (Wolffgracht);' and we may suppose the 
company had been performing with considerable success if it attracted the 
attention of the Court. Possibly it was John Spencer’s group, which played 
at the Frankfort Easter Fair and then, probably, at Cologne for a time 
after 11 April, after which it went on to Strasbourg, where it remained 
till the end of August.? More likely it was John Greene’s company, which 
was certainly in the Low Countries about this time, being recorded a few 
months earlier at Utrecht in the city-council minutes for 15 November 
1613.3 It had gone into Germany by 1615, when in July it had penetrated 
to Danzig.* 

About three and a half years later another English troupe was called to 
play before the Archdukes, for which performance it received 92 florins 
by a warrant dated 3 September 1617: ‘. . . Noventa y dos florines a unos 
comediantes yngleses por una comedia que representaron en palazio... 
fecha en Triburen a tres de septiembre de 1617 . . .’ (Chambre des Comptes, 
1838, f. 283%; Liebrecht, p. 12). One cannot be sure whether the phrase 
en palazio is to be taken as suggesting that they performed at the palace in 
Brussels or merely that they performed within the sovereigns’ residence, 
which happened at this time of year to be the chateau of Tervueren, a 
favourite suburban residence of Albert and Isabella. The entry for 
3 September, totalling 899 florins 14 placas, does appear to represent a 
delayed presentation for payment, for those immediately preceding and 
following it bear dates of 6 October and 12 October respectively. This 
inclines me to suppose that the English troupe, playing in Brussels, was 
called, perhaps in July or August, to Tervueren where the Archdukes were 
summering. 

Despite the anonymity of the acting company, its sojourn in Brussels 
coincides so closely in time with other visits in the Low Countries of a 
known troupe as to make conjecture on its identity almost a certainty. There 
can be little doubt that it was the company of eighteen members, including 
John Waters, Henry Griffin, and Robert Archer, which performed before 
the city officials of Ghent on 1 March 1617,5 and probably had a run there 


? Liebrecht, pp. 35-36; Lionel Renieu [= anagrammatic pseudonym of Lionel Wiener], 
Histoire des théGtres de Bruxeiles (Paris, 1928), i. 302. 

* Carl Niessen, Dramatische Darstellungen in Kéln, 1526-1700 (Kéln, 1917), pp. 81-82. 

3 E. F. Kossmann, Das niederldndische Faustspiel des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Den 
Haag, 1910), p. 104, n. 2, and Kossmann, Nieuwe Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche Tooneel in de 17° en 18° Eeuw (’s—Gravenhage, 1915), p. 141. These will 


hereafter be cited as Kossmann, N.F., and Kossmann, N.B., respectively. 
* Chambers, Eliz. Stage, ii. 284. 
5 Seemyarticle, ‘English Actors at Ghentin the Seventeenth Century’, R.E.S., xxv (1949), 
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before moving on to Brussels. In the spring of the next year it was doubt- 
less the same company whose spokesmen, John Waters and John Studle, 
requested and received (2 May 1618) permission from the magistrates of 
The Hague to perform there (Kossmann, N.B., pp. 80, 142; N.F., p. 104, 
n. 2). The name Studle, which does not appear in Chambers’s, Nun- 
gezer’s, or Bentley’s actor-lists, may represent a Dutch phonetic transcript 
of Stutville. A George Stutville is known as a player in England from 1622 
to 1640 (Bentley, ii. 580-2; Nungezer, p. 340). Our John Studle may be a 
relative, or the Christian name may have been written thus in error for 
George. The Waters-Griffin-Archer-Studle company is perhaps also the 
unnamed troupe that on 11 January 1619 was allowed to play at Utrecht 
(Kossmann, N.B., p. 142). 

The vagaries of manuscript survival now carry us on a chronological 
leap of thirty years to 1648. We may be sure, however, that there was no 
falling off in visits by English acting companies during the interval. The 
outbreak of the Thirty Years War in 1620 probably drove many troupes 
that customarily toured Germany into the Low Countries; and in the 
1640’s the Civil War in England must have driven others to the Continent. 

The first entry relating to English actors in the Archduke Leopold 
William’s account book represents a warrant for payment of 120 florins 
directly to the troupe, the entry constituting a separate, independent pay- 
ment rather than one item in a larger total. Accordingly the date mentioned 
therein, 8 February 1648, must lie very close to the day of performance. 
Because it is solely concerned with the unnamed English company, we 
give the entry in full. Here, as elsewhere in quotations from the manuscript 
records, contractions have been expanded and the usage of s and f and of 
« and vw modernized: 


Julian dellano Velasco mi Thessorero y maestro de la Camara Yo os ordeno y 
mando que de quales quier dineros de vuestro cargo deis y pagueis a los Come- 
diantes de la Compafiia de Ingleses cinquenta patacones de a quarenta y ocho 
placas cada uno que hazen ciento y veinte florines de a veinte placas que se les 

® por el trabajo de la Representacion que han hecho en mi presencia. Y 
tomareis carta de pago del autor o director de la oha Compafiia que con ella y 


esta siendo tomada la Razon por Pedro Martinez de Paz mi Greffier se os passaran 


en quenta los ohos ciento y veinte florines sin otro recaudo alguno. Datta en 
Brusselas a ocho de febrero de mil seiscientos quarenta y ochos afios = Leopoldo 
Guillermo = Tomo la Razon Pedro Martinez de Paz. . . . . ... . . 120 
florines. 
(In the margin beside the entry: Comediantes Inglesses—/no ay cargo.) 
(Manuscrits divers 1374, f. 16%; cited by Liebrecht, p. 17.) 


312. The date of performance, which was not given in the article, I was able to ascertain 
a couple of years later when I inspected the original documents. 
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These may be the same English players who about a month later (6 March 
1648) were reported as arriving at The Hague from France. And at The 
Hague in the summer of that same year (8 August), William II of Orange. 
Nassau ordered 500 fl. to be paid to an English company. Hotson supposes 
the earlier visitors to have been George Jolly’s company. ‘This is unlikely, 
because when Jolly arrived at Cologne that spring he declared (2g April) 
that his company had come from England via Bruges, the opposite 
direction from France. The later visitors to The Hague could have been 
Jolly’s, as on 22 June he was ordered to cease playing at Cologne and could 
have moved on to The Hague by August.! We therefore need to keep 
in view the possibility of two or more English companies in the Low Coun- 
tries about this time. 

The information available about other possible companies is very fluid 
and very incomplete, not of a kind to permit more than the shortest flights 
of conjecture. From November 1644 till February 1645 a troupe containing 
Jeremias Kite, William Cook, Thomas Loveday, Edward Shatterall, and 
Nathan Peet played at The Hague and received a subsidy from the stad- 
holder, Prince Frederick Henry (Bentley, ii. 493-4; Kossmann, N.B., pp. 
80, 142). But no further record of this company’s presence in the Low 
Countries has come to light. 

Another possibility is the Payne-Butler combination. As early as 1639, 
the English players John Payne and Butler (Christian name not given), 
neither one listed by Bentley, were associated with Dutch players in a 
travelling company. This association is referred to retrospectively in a 
partnership agreement signed on 20 March 1646 at Amsterdam by Jan 
Baptist van Fornenbergh, Abraham Syba:t, and Jillis Noozeman,? and is 
confirmed by a notarial agreement of 23 October 1639 made at The Hague 
whereby Payne, Butler, Adriaen van den Bergh, and Pauwels Pierson rented 
theatrical costumes from Johannes van Boekhoven, himself one of the 
earliest known leaders of a Dutch acting troupe (Kossmann, NV.F., p. 103). 
After this we hear no more of Butler. When Jan Baptist van Fornenbergh 
rejoined the troupe about 1640 it was calling itself, despite its mixed 
membership, the English Comedians and seems to have continued to do so. 
By 1645 van Fornenbergh had replaced Adriaen van den Bergh as head of 
the troupe, or else he and Payne had withdrawn to head another company, for 

at Leyden on 31 October of that year Payne and van Fornenbergh, Engelsche 
comedianten, rented theatrical costumes from Aldert de Vrient (ibid., p. 
104). A separation from or break-up of the earlier company is suggested by 
the agreement earlier (10 June 1645) whereby the same person rented 


! J. L. Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambrid Mass., 1928), 
pp. 36, 168; Niessen, pp. 98-103. 

2 Herbert Junkers, Niederldndische Schauspieler und niederldndisches Schauspiel im 17. 
und 18. Jahrhundert in Deutschland (Den Haag, 1936), p. 21; Kossmann, N.F., p. 104. 
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costumes to A. van den Bergh, P. Pierson, P. de Wolff, and Guilliam 
Ingeeram (Kossmann, N.F., p. 103). The Payne-van Fornenbergh com- 
pany were possibly the English comedians who are recorded at Gréningen 
in October and at Franeker in November 1645 (Kossmann, N.B., p. 145; 
Junkers, p. 20). At Franeker the company numbered fourteen. Its request 
to perform comedies, tragedies, and pastorals under the gallery of the 
Franeker Academy was indignantly rejected by the senate of that body.’ 
As we shall see, Payne continued with this company till some time after 
March 1646. 

In the meantime another English player, William Roe, comes within 
our ken. Already known as playing in Germany in 1640 with Robert 
Reynolds’s company (Bentley, ii. 553; Nungezer, p. 303), he was in 1645 
residing in Utrecht, where he had married, and on 8 July requested per- 
mission for his Engelsche komedianten to perform during the fair (Koss- 
mann, N.F., p. 104, n. 5; N.B., p. 142). Early in the next year he joined 
the Payne-van Fornenbergh company, for on 20 March 1646 he signed in 
Amsterdam a one-year contract with Payne, van Fornenbergh, A. Sybant, 
Salomon Fino, Johannes Vercam, and Abram Hendricksen to tour the towns 
and villages of Holland. It was probably this company which in the next 
month (11 April) was granted permission to play at The Hague. The asso- 
ciation does not, however, appear to have lasted out its twelvemonth, for 
on 8 December 1646 van Fornenbergh’s troupe, playing still or again at 
The Hague, entered into a new contract which no longer listed the two 
Englishmen among its members (Kossmann, N.F., pp. 104-5; N.B., pp. 
80, 142). Of John Payne I have come upon no further information. In 
the next year (g April 1647) William Roe was leader of a company which 
played a fortnight at Cologne, the first acting company to perform there 
since 1639 (Niessen, p. 98). Perhaps Roe was then already associated with 
the company containing John Waite, Gideon Gellius (? Giles), and Robert 
Casse with whom he travelled in Germany in 1648-50 (Kossmann, N.F., 
p. 104, n. 5; Bentley, ii. 406, 441, 613) and with whom he was still playing 
as late as April 1651. 

Thus we have at least four candidates for our February 1648 company at 
Brussels. It might, as earlier mentioned, be George Jolly’s men. However, 
as we have noted, when he came to Cologne, Jolly mentioned a stop at 
Bruges. If he had played at Brussels he would surely have mentioned that 
too. Thus the case for him is somewhat weakened. It might be a company 


' J. A. Worp, ‘Engelsche Tooneelspelers op het Vasteland in de 16de en 17de Eeuw’, 


Nederlandsch Museeum [Ghent], iii (1886), go. 

2 For further information on the movements and career of J. B. van Fornenbergh, 
destined to become one of the principal Dutch actor-managers of the later 17th century 
(Kossmann, N.B., passim), see the article by W. Schrickx, ‘Nederlandse Acteurs te Gent 


in de 17e Eeuw’, De Nieuwe Taalgids, xxxxiv (1951), 267-76. 
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containing or headed by John Payne after his separation from Roe. Or it 
might be a company containing or headed by Roe before he joined John 
Waite and his comrades. Or finally, it might be Waite’s troupe, probably 
with Roe as a principal member. In the light of available information | 
incline somewhat to this last possibility, largely because of the perform- 
ance of Waite’s company at the Brussels Court two years later in January 
1650, which we shall be considering next. Perhaps the excellence of his com- 
pany’s performance in 1648 preserved him in 1650 from the anonymity 
that veils all the other entries relating to English actors. Nevertheless, the 
information that we have is flickering and uncertain, and any conjecture we 
may venture is liable to complete reversal with the emergence of some new 
fact. 

The final entry in the Leopold William account book concerning English 
actors records the order for payment (27 January 1650) of 120 florins to 
John Waite and his company for a play performed before the archduke: 


Leopoldo Guillermo &* [= et cetera]. Julian de llano Valasco mi Thessorero 
y Maestro de la Camara. Yo os ordeno y mando que de quales quier dineros de 
Vuestro cargo deys y pagueys a Joannes Wayt y sus Compajieros Comediantes 
Ingleses cinquenta pattacones de a quarenta y ocho placas cada uno que hazen 
ciento y veynte florines de a veynte placas que se les dan por haver representado 
una Comedia en mi presencia = Y tomareys su carta de pago en que declare las 
monedas y precios aqui los recive que con ella y esta siendo sefialada por el 
Conde de fuensaldana my Mayordomo mayor y tomado la razon por Pedro 
Martinez de Paz mi Greffier se os passaran en quenta los ohos Cinquenta patta- 
cones del oho valor sin otro recaudo de alguno. Datta en Brusselas a veynte y 
siete de Henero de mil seysciento y cinquenta afios = Leopoldo Guillermo = 
Tomo la razon Pedro Martinez de Paz. . . . . . . 120 florines. 
(In the margin beside the entry: Comediantes Inglesses — /Extraordinario.) 
(Manuscrits divers 1374, f. 107"; cited by Liebrecht, p. 17.) 


These reimbursements of 120 florins a performance for the English 
companies of 1648 and 1650 are not quite as substantial as those paid to 


Dutch and French companies that appeared before the Governor-General. 
When Jan Baptista van Fornenbergh’s Dutch company played in the 
spring of 1648 it received 150 florins for each of five performances plus a 
gratuity of 250 florins a few days later (f. 21", 22”). In February 1649 the 
same company was paid 60 patacones (= 144 fl.) apiece for five perform- 
ances plus another gratuity of 60 patacones (f. 57", 58”). When they played 
next year, a few weeks after John Waite’s company, they not only received 


the same fee (50 patacones or 120 fl.) as Waite for each of two performances 

but also enjoyed a supplement of 50 patacones (f. 125%, 8 March 1650). 
The French company, identified by Liebrecht as Philandre’s, which 

from January to May 1651 played nineteen times at court, was paid at the 
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rate of 15 doblas a performance, calculated during January and February as 
129 florins and during April and May as 129 fl. 15 placas. When the same 
company (according to Liebrecht, pp. 17-18) played seventeen times during 
January and February of the next year the exchange rate of the florin had 
weakened somewhat, so that the 15 doblas were calculated as 131 fl. 5 pl. 
Waite’s English company was evidently not so highly esteemed as Dutch 
and French companies that visited about the same time. 

Hitherto our chief piece of information about John Waite has been the 
mention of his name in a letter (10 November 1650) by the Emperor 
Ferdinand asking safe conduct for him and three others, Roe, Gellius, and 
Casse, during their travel in Germany (Bentley, ii. 613, citing Cohn, 
Shakespeare in Germany, p.c). We can now add that on 3 November 1649, 
three months before the Brussels visit, he was one of the three chief actors 
(along with William Roe and Gideon Gellius) of a company whose request 
to play in Cologne was refused (Niessen, p. 105). In the request the actors 
affirmed that they had just come from Nuremberg after a period of playing 
at Vienna. A year later Waite, Roe, Gellius, and Robert Casse are named 
in the Emperor’s letter (10 November 1650) referred to above. In the 
following spring they played in Cologne for at least a month, beginning 3 
April 1651, Robert Casse now being the leader of the company (Niessen, 
p. 106). The stop at Brussels shows that they did not confine their travels 
to German-speaking countries; and if they visited Brussels they doubtless 
played in other towns in the Low Countries. 

Though the accounts in this register continue for nearly two years 
longer, the only other actors who in that interval performed at court 
were the French comedians mentioned above. As Germany regained eco- 
nomic stability after the close of the Thirty Years War, English itinerant 
players doubtless turned their steps more and more to that wider region 
which had been the scene of their earlier Continental successes, there to 
wander until the Restoration beckoned them home. 











THE LIFE OF THOMAS TRAHERNE 
By ANGELA RUSSELL 


HOMAS TRAHERNE Is a discovery of the twentieth century. His 

reputation today rests on two volumes of poetry, first published in 

1903 and 1910, and his Centuries of Meditations, published in 1908. 
The only one of his works published in his lifetime was Roman Forgeries, 
a polemical book of some learning but little interest. His Christian Ethicks, 
published posthumously and carelessly in 1675, from uncorrected papers, 
was never reprinted, and seems to have made no impression whatsoever; 
his more personal and devotional Serious and Pathetical Contemplation of 
the Mercies of God appeared anonymously in 1699, twenty-five years after 
his death. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell in his introduction written for Poems of Thomas 
Traherne (1903), reprinted in The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, 
ed. G. I. Wade (London, 1932), gave a brief account of the few known 
dates and events in Traherne’s life. Miss Wade in her study Thomas 
Traherne (Princeton, 1944) added some information and discussed the 
canon of his works. The discovery of a few facts about his life as rector of 
Credenhill and of the dates of his ordination warrants, I hope, a brief 
restatement of the biographical information we now possess. 

Only two of the seventeenth-century references to Traherne give any 
biographical facts.‘ One, which is part of the preface to the Serious and 
Pathetical Contemplation, which was published under the auspices of the 
non-juring priest, Dr. George Hickes, is concerned solely with Traherne 
as a minister of the Church of England: 


He was a Divine of the Church of England, of a very comprehensive Soul, 
and very accute Parts, so fully bent upon that Honourable Function in which he 
was engaged ; and so wonderfully transported with the Love of God to Mankind, 
with the excellency of those Divine Laws which are prescribed to us, and with 
those inexpressible Felicities to which we are entitled by being created in, and 
redeemed to, the Divine Image, that he dwelt continually amongst these thoughts, 
with great delight and satisfaction, spending most of his time when at home, in 
digesting his notions of these things into writing, and was so full of them when 
abroad, that those that would converse with him, were forced to endure some 
discourse upon these subjects, whether they had any sense of Religion, or not. 
And therefore to such he might be sometimes thought troublesome, but his 
company was very acceptable to all such as had any inclinations to Value, and 
Religion. 

* One, in John Aubrey’s Miscellanies (1696), pp. 129-30, refers to two ‘visions seen in 
moonlight’ by Traherne. Two other references to his death are mentioned later. 
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And tho’ he had the misfortune to come abroad into the World, in the late 
disordered times when the Foundations were cast down and this excellent 
Church laid in the dust, and dissolved into Confusion and Enthusiasme; yet his 
Soul was of a more refin’d allay, and his judgment in discerning of things more 
solid, and considerate than to be infected with that Leaven, and therefore became 
much in love with the beautiful order and Primitive Devotions of this our 
excellent Church. Insomuch that I believe he never failed any one day either 
publickly or in his private Closet, to make use of her publick offices, as one part 
of his devotion, unless some very unavoidable business interrupted him. He 
was a man of a cheerful and sprightly Temper, free from any thing of the Sour- 
ness or formality, by which some great pretenders to Piety rather disparage and 
misrepresent true religion, than recommend it; and therefore was very affable 
and pleasant in his conversation, ready to do all good Offices to his Friends, and 
Charitable to the Poor almost beyond his ability. But being removed out of the 
Country to the Service of the late Lord Keeper Bridgman, as his Chaplain, he 
died young, and got early to those blissful Mansions, to which he at all times 
aspired." 


A brief account of Traherne’s career and academic achievements is given 
in Anthony Wood’s Athenae Oxontenses: 


Thomas Traherne ‘a shoemaker’s son of Hereford’? was entered a commoner 
of Brasen-n. College on the first day of March 1652, took one degree in arts, left 
the house for a time, entered into the sacred function, and in 1661 was actually 
created master of arts. About this time he became rector of Credinhill, commonly 
called Crednell near to the city of Hereford, afterwards domestic Chaplain to 
§. Orlando Bridgman Lord Keeper of the great seal, and Minister of Tudding- 
ton, called by some Teddington near Hampton Court in Middlesex and in 1669 
bach. of divinity. He had written 

Roman Forgeries 1673 

Christian Ethics . , 1675. 
He died at Teddington before mention’d, in the house of S. Orl. Bridgman and 
was buried on the tenth day of October, in the Church there, under the reading 
desk in sixteen hundred seventy and four. This person who always led a single 
and devout life, was well read in primitive antiquity as in the councils, fathers, 
Stc.? 


The Brasenose College Registers, confirming Wood’s statement, show that 
Traherne was fifteen on 1 March 1652/3.4 The date of his birth must 
therefore lie somewhere between 2 March 1636/7 and 1 March 1637/8. 


* Contemplation, sigs. A3’—A4’. 

2 ‘A Herefordshire man born’ stands for ‘a shoemaker’s son of Hereford’ in the first 
edition. 

3 A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (ed. P. Bliss, 1817), iii, col. 1016. 

* B.N.C. Register 1509-1901 (Oxford, 1909), i. Entry as follows: 1652/3 Traherne, 
Thomas. [Herefs] Adm. pleb. 1 March 1652/3 aged 15. Matr. 2 Apr. 1653. B.A. 
13 Oct. 1656. Cr. M.A. 6 Nov. 1661. Readm.g Dec. B.D. 1669. 
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The circumstances of his family and the place of his birth have not been 
definitely established. It has been suggested that Traherne’s father, ‘the 
poor shoemaker’, was related to a family of Trahernes, who had for cen- 
turies been owners of Middle Court, in Lugwardine, a village two miles 
north-east of Hereford. There is an entry in the Lugwardine parish 
register for 1635: ‘Philip ye son of Thos. Treherne and Mary his wife, 
baptized Aug. gt" 1635’, the name of Thomas being struck through, and 
that of Philip entered.' This is a possible reference to the baptism of 
Traherne’s brother Philip. The connexion with Lugwardine is further 
strengthened by the fact that Philip Traherne’s son, Thomas, fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, gave as his arms those of the Traherne family 
as emblazoned in Lugwardine church. Again, in his poem ‘On Leaping 
over the Moon’, Traherne refers to his brother as being sent to nurse at 
Lugwardine. The child, going to the door of his home, saw the same moon 
which had shone over the village: 


O yonder is the Moon 
Newly com after me to Town, 
That shin’d at Lugwardin but yesternight, 
Where I enjoy’d the self-same light.* 


The autobiographical passages in Centuries of Meditations are concerned 
only with Traherne’s spiritual awakening and growth. Even as a child he 
seemed distrustful of personal relationships; his contacts with parents and 
nurses corrupted his innocence. ‘It is not our parents’ loins so much as 
our parents’ lives, that enthrals and blinds us.’3 He was given to reasoning 
and meditation from an early age ‘sitting in a little obscure room in my 
father’s poor house’.t But he was also familiar with rich houses. ‘I 
remember once the first time I came into a magnificent or noble dining 
room, and was left there alone, I rejoiced to see the gold and state and 
carved imagery, but when all was dead, and there was no motion, I was 
weary of it and departed dissatisfied.’s 

He delighted in the civic pomp of Hereford city, the 


People, Churches, Feasts and Holidays, 
The Sword of State, the Mayor’s Gown,° 


and to his childish eyes the busy streets seemed thoroughfares of the New 
Jerusalem, and the playing noisy children the angels of God. 

It is possible that Traherne was related to a wealthy innkeeper of 
Royalist sympathies called Philip Traherne, who was twice Mayor of 


' Letter from M. L. Dawson to the T7.L.S. (29 Sept. 1927). 

? Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne (ed. G. I. Wade, 1932), p. 186 

3 Centuries, iii. 8. * Ibid., iii. 16. Ibid., iii. 22. 
® Poetical Works, p. 127. 
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Hereford.!_ He died when Thomas Traherne was a child of seven or eight, 
in 1645, but may possibly have left money for the education of the poet 
and his brother Philip. 

Traherne learnt about the nature of God, the value of creation and his 
own particular position as a child of God, made to return to his maker 
the love and happiness poured out on him, in his lonely wanderings in the 
fields. At Oxford his childish intimations were confirmed, and he was at 
first dazzled by the riches of learning laid before him: 





There I saw into the nature of the Sea, the Heavens, the Sun, the Moon and 
Stars, the Elements, Minerals and Vegetables. All which appeared like the 
King’s daughter, all glorious within; and those things which my nurses and 
parents should have talked of there were taught to me.” 


But he became quickly disillusioned about the lessons and tutors of his 
university : 

we studied to inform our Knowledge, but knew not for what end we so studied. 
And for lack of aiming at a certain end we erred in the manner.? 


Traherne took his bachelor’s degree in October 1656; fourteen months 
later he was presented to the living of Credenhill in the county of Hereford. 
It is possible that he spent this intervening year in the country near 
Hereford, and there resolved to consecrate himself to the pursuit of felicity. 


When I came into the country, and being seated among silent trees, and 
meads and hills, had all my time in mine own hands, I resolved to spend it all, 
whatever it cost me, in the search of happiness, and to satiate that burning thirst 
which Nature had enkindled in me from my youth. In which I was so resolute, 
that I chose rather to live upon ten pounds a year, and to go in leather clothes, 
and feed upon bread and water, so that I might have all my time clearly to my- 
self, than to keep many thousands per annum in an estate of life where my time 
would be devoured in care and labour.* 


The record of his presentation to the living of Credenhill is preserved 
at Lambeth Palace in one of the Commonwealth books of Augmentation: 


Thomas Traherne Cl. Admitted the 30th day of December 1657 to the R. of 
Crednell als Creddenhill in the County of Hereford Upon a pres. exhibited the 


™ See B. Dobell’s Introduction to Poetical Works, also Wade, p. 32, and for Philip 
Traherne the mayor’s career, J. Duncumb, History and Antiquities of the County of Hereford 
(Hereford, 1804), i. 367-8. 

2 Centuries, iii. 36. 

3 Ibid. 

+ Ibid., iii. 46. I think that this passage might instead be a reference to Traherne’s 
first years as rector of Credenhill. It was a small parish and sparsely populated, as is 
shown in the parish registers. A parliamentary survey, made at Hereford, dated 8 Jan., 
1654/5, states: ‘Credenhill a parish and hath a parsonage thereto belonging worth fifty 
pounds by the year.’ (Lambeth MS. 10, f. 177.) 
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23rd day of Dec. 1657 from Annabella Countess Dowager of Kent the patronesse 
thereof. And Certificates from Wm. Voile, Wm. Lowe, Sam Smith, Geo. 
Primrose, Rob. Brown, Ben Baxter of Upton upon Seaverne, Jo: Cholmley.' 


In 1643 an ordinance had been passed to abolish episcopal government, 
and to settle Church lands upon trustees for the use of the Commonwealth.* 
Funds were established for the maintenance of poor ministers and the 
augmentation of certain livings; and in 1649-50 the Commonwealth 
Church Surveys were started. But on the whole ‘the ordinary course of 
parochial administration flowed on underneath and undisturbed by the 
usurpations of the times’. Nor was it until 1648 that the Commons gave 
the Presbyterian ‘classes’ power to grant institution. This Act was followed 
in March 1653/4 by an Act establishing a body, called the Commissioners 
for Approbation of Public Preachers, which had power to grant a written 
admission, under an appointed seal, as an equivalent to institution and 
induction.* 

The minister had to produce ‘a testimonial or certificate of godliness and 
integrity, one of them from a minister to whom the applicant was to be 
personally known’. The approval of this Commission was equivalent to 
the bishop’s trial of ordinands in the Church of England. In theory, the 
Presbyterian equivalent of ordination was as laid down by Parliament in 
November 1645. The applicant was to bring before a presbytery 


certificates of having taken the Solemn League and Covenant, of his studies and 
degrees; to be examined touching the grace of God in him and his call to the 
Ministry, his knowledge and power to defend the orthodox doctrine; to preach 
before the classes, and then before his intended flock three days; his instrument 
or si quis, then to be sent to the congregation from the classis, and affixed on the 
Church door for any exceptions to be put against him; the expectant then to be 
ordained in the Church to which he should minister with a solemn fast and 
prayer, etc.® 


In fact, however, this ordinance was rarely put into practice, and when a 
living was presented by a private patron, as the majority were, the minister 
who conformed to the Parliamentary rule and yet felt scruples about 
Presbyterian ordination could enter into his cure without any systematic 
‘trial’ at all.” 

It is probable that Traherne became rector of Credenhill in 1657 in this 
way. Although he had been educated at a college of Puritan sympathies, 
and had given, for references, the names of some of the leading Puritan 


* Lambeth MS. 998, f. 161. 

2 W. A. Shaw, A History of the English Church During the Civil Wars and under the 
Commonwealth (London, 1900), ii. 206. 
3 Ibid., ii. 254. * Ibid., ii. 284. > Ibid., ii. 284-5. 
® Ibid., i. 334-5. 7 Ibid., ii. 281. 
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clergy in Herefordshire,’ his patron, the Dowager Countess of Kent, was 
the widow of an ardent Royalist;? while the tenor of his life and tone of his 
books, although in no way ritualistic, show a greater sympathy with the 
Church of England than with Puritanism. 

Traherne’s predecessor at Credenhill was a certain James Warroke or 
Warrocke, also a Herefordshire man, and a graduate of Oxford.’ His 
presentation, exhibited to the Commission for Approbation of Publick 
Preachers, dated 20 June 1654, is kept in Lambeth Palace Library;* and in 
a Parliamentary survey of Hereford, dated 8 January 1654/5, he is given as 
the incumbent of Credenhill.s There are no other records concerning his 
three years as minister. Traherne himself remained rector of Credenhill 
from 1657 until his death in 1674, although from 1667 he lived most of the 
year in London as domestic chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgeman.°® 

There are no definite accounts of his life between 1657 and 1667. The 
only new fact that has been discovered is the record of his ordination by the 
Bishop of Oxford, in the year of the Restoration, 20 October 1660. It is 
possible that he spent some of the time between his own parish and Oxford. 
In Roman Forgeries, published in 1673, he speaks of coming out of the 
‘Bodleian Library, which is the great glory of Oxford, and this nation’.? He 
may in these years have used his graduate’s privilege to research in the 
Bodleian into the Councils of the Early Church, publishing his results in the 
apparently unsuccessful and almost unreadable Roman Forgeries. 

The problem of his ordination must be considered next. Robert Skinner, 

' Five out of the seven clergy who gave Traherne’s references are given brief biographies 
by Calamy (see A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934)). 

2 See D.N.B. under Henry Grey, Earl of Kent. 

3 The following entry is made in J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 1892): WARROCKE, 
James. S. James of Hereford (City) pleb. Brasenose Coll; matric. 23 Nov. 1632, aged 18. 
B.A. 29 Oct. 1634. 

* Lambeth MS. 997 (2), f. 38. 5 Lambeth MS. 10, f. 177. 

6 There seems to be some confusion about the sequence of incumbents of Credenhill 
during the Commonwealth. W. H. Cooke in Duncumb’s History of the County of Hereford 
(Hereford, 1892), part i, p. 82, gives Thomas Traherne as rector from 1661, his pre- 
decessors being Edmund Quarrell, rector from 1650, and William Carpenter, rector from 
1660, the latter vacating the living the following year for that of Staunton-on-Wye. 
Dr. J. Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy (1714), part ii, p. 201, considers Staunton and 
Credenhill as one living. Under ‘Breinton, Roger A. M. Staunton on Wye and Credden- 
hill or Creddinghill’, he writes, ‘In 1660, I find one Edmond Quarrell possess’d of the 
Living, who resign’d it that year to Mr. William Carpender; but afterwards contested the 
title with him.’ There is no mention by either Walker or Duncumb of James Warrocke. 
How then could Traherne be presented to the living of Credenhill in 1657 if Quarrell was 
rector until 1660? I think Staunton and Credenhill have been considered wrongly as one 
living. According to the Parliamentary Survey of Hereford (Lambeth MS. 10, ff. 177 and 
178) they were two distinct parishes. In January 1654/5 Warrocke was incumbent of 
Credenhill, Quarrell of Staunton, the latter being presented to his living on 19 May 1654 
(Lambeth MS. 997, f. 64). There is no indication in Commonwealth records of any closer 
connexion between the parishes. 

7 Roman Forgeries, sig. B7*. 
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Bishop of Oxford, was one of the few bishops who had continued to ordain 
in secret during the Commonwealth.' At his rectory at Launton in Oxford. 
shire his archdeacon had examined and he had ordained men who refused 
to accept or tolerate the Presbyterian system. Traherne, who was only 
twenty—or twenty-one in 1657, was not of age to receive episcopal ordina- 
tion even had he particularly desired it. But by 1660 he had reached the 
required age for ordination, twenty-four. His reason, I think, for being 
ordained in the diocese of Oxford, rather than of Hereford, was that in 
October 1660 the see of Hereford was still empty; Bishop Monke was not 
consecrated until January 1660/1.? It seems that Traherne was anxious for 
episcopal ordination as soon as it was possible for him. 

The record of Traherne’s ordination runs as follows: 


Octob. 20 Nomina ordinatorum per Robertum divina providentia Oxon. 
1660 Episcopus, apud Launton comitatu et diocese Oxon. Vicesimo 
die mense Octobris, 1660. 
Isaac Wright, Coll. Wadham. Art. Magister, diaconus et 
presbyter. 
Thomas Traherne, Coll. Aen: Nasi Art. Bacc. Diaconus 
et Presbyter.? 


Very little is known of Traherne as parish priest. The author of the 
eulogy prefacing the Serious and Pathetical Contemplation praised him for 
his conformity to Anglican ritual; but every minister of the Church of 
England was bound to say Mattins and Evensong every day, and it is prob- 
able that the non-juring clergy, under whose auspices this book was pub- 
lished, may have over-emphasized his love for the primitive and Catholic 
devotions of the Church. Characteristically, there are no references to 
church services, nor to the welfare of particular souls, in Traherne’s writ- 
ings.* Probably the church furnishings and ritual of Credenhill church 
were very plain; in many parishes, even after the Restoration, the surplice 
for the priest and the cross on the altar were regarded as signs of Popery. 
Traherne would preach and minister in black cassock and white bands, and 
it is unlikely that he celebrated Holy Communion more than three or four 
times a year, at the great festivals of the Church.‘ 

’ Wood, op. cit. iv, col. 842; cf. article on Skinner in D.N.B. 

2 J. Duncumb, op. cit., i. 491. 

3 Bodley MS. Oxford Diocesan Papers, d. 106, f. 3. In the last years of the Common- 
wealth Bishop Skinner always conferred Holy Orders at Launton. In December 1660 he 
was ordaining in Christ Church Cathedral, although, until his translation to the See of 
Worcester in 1663, he would occasionally ordain from Launton. 

* In his poems there are references to glorious churches and the music of church bells, 
but no particular details. He used earthly things as symbols of the beauty of the eternal 
world. Even in the meditations on Saints’ Days, in an unpublished manuscript, he does not 


refer to the ritual and services of the Church. 
5 See J. H. Overton, Life in the English Church 1660-1714 (London, 1885), pp. 165-6. 
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The only contemporary records of Traherne’s years at Credenhill are 
some transcripts, dating from 1662, of the Parish Registers, which were 
presented to the Bishop every year.’ Those for the years 1662 and 1663 
were written and signed by George Gwillim, the churchwarden. Those for 
1664, 1665, and 1666 are signed by “Tho. Traherne Rector’, or “Tho Tra- 
herne Rr’; those for 1667 and 1668 are written and signed in Traherne’s 
own hand. The transcripts for 1669 and 1670 are written and signed by 
William Payne, churchwarden; that of 1671 by Francis Browne, church 
warden. Traherne signed that of 1672 (although the signature is barely de- 
cipherable). A churchwarden wrote out and signed the transcript for 1673, 
while that of 1674 is signed by Traherne’s successor, ‘John Clerke Rector’.? 

The transcripts show that the parish of Credenhill was small, or sparsely 
populated. In 1662 there were five burials, and one baptism; the most 
lively year, 1667, showing two baptisms, three marriages, and three burials; 
one burial being of a certain ‘Edward Traherne Late of the City of Here- 
ford’. 1665 shows one baptism only; 1666, one baptism and one burial; 
1672, one baptism, one marriage, and one burial. 

As biographical evidence, these transcripts prove that even when Tra- 
herne was living in London from 1667 until his death, he must have made 
occasional visits to his parish, if only to sign his name. He was not entirely 
an absentee rector. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman, whose chaplain Traherne became in 1667, was 
then a man of sixty-one, a famous lawyer who as Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas had enjoyed a reputation for integrity. He was a graduate 
of Cambridge, a fellow of Magdalene College, and a staunch Royalist, 
although he had been allowed to practise law privately during the Com- 
monwealth, making then a name for himself as a conveyancer. He had 
twice married, and had two sons, Orlando and Francis, who like their father 
were educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, and studied law at the 
Inner Temple; and one daughter, Charlotte. Bridgeman’s house in Essex 
Court was frequented by the leading clergy of London, and his other chap- 
lain, a Cambridge man, Hezekiah Burton, was a friend of divines such as 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and Baxter, and a correspondent of Henry More, 
the mystical philosopher.’ 

' These are preserved in the Booth Porch Muniment room in Hereford Cathedral. 

2 The Index to the Institutions of the Diocese of Hereford (Cantilupe Society, 1904-5) 
gives the Institution of John Clarke to Credenhill on 8 Dec. 1674, the living being vacant 
through the death of Thomas Traherne. 

3 See article on Bridgeman in D.N.B. and in Burke, Peerage and Baronetage (1940), 

» 267. 

‘ 4 Orlando was born in 1649, Francis six years later. Charlotte was married in 1677. 

5 See Wood, op. cit. iv, col. 513, where Burton is described as a ‘great trimmer and 
latitudinarian’, and Bridgeman’s house mentioned as a meeting-place for discussion on 
‘comprehensive and limited indulgence for dissension in religion’. 
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Bridgeman’s integrity and scrupulosity indicate sincerity and uprightness 
of character. Traherne praised his patron after his death for his liberality: 


42 


My Lord Bridgeman, late Lord Keeper, confessed himself in his will to be buta 
Steward of his Estate, and prayed Gop to forgive him all his offences. ... And 
that after many Charitable and Pious works, perhaps surmounting his Estate, 
though concealed from the notice, and Knowledge of the World.' 


But the eighteenth-century historian, Roger North, described Bridgeman 
as an ineffectual Chancellor, 


For his timidous Manner of creating and judging abundance of Points, some on 
one side, and some on another; and if possible, contriving that each should have 
a competent Share, made Work for Registers, Solicitors and Counsel, who 
dressed up Causes to fit his Humour.’ 


His uncompromising protestantism, too, kept him in ignorance of many of 
Charles II’s intrigues with Catholic France; he refused to give the Seal for 
the Declaration of Indulgence, or to sanction grants to the King’s mistresses; 
so it is not perhaps surprising that he was in 1672 deprived of the Seal in 
favour of Lord Shaftesbury. North also describes him as unable to control 
his own family: 


his Lady being a most violent Intriguess in Business; and his sons kept no good 
Decorum whilst they practised under him; And he had not a Vigour of Mind, 
and Strength to coerce the Cause of so much Disorder in his Family.’ 


But Traherne seems to have been untouched and undisturbed by 
Bridgeman’s apparent failure in office and his uncontrolled family; he 
firmly believed that he lived in the best of all possible worlds. 


I know very well that the Age is full of Faults, and lament it; but withal I know, 
it is full of Advantages. As Sin abounds, so does Grace also superabound. Never 
so much clear Knowledge in any Age: Learned Ministers, multitudes of Sermons, 
excellent Books, translated Bibles, studious Gentlemen, multitudes of Schollers, 
publick Liberty, Peace and Safety: all great and eminent Blessings.“ 


He went with Bridgeman in his retirement to Teddington, Middlesex, in 
1672, probably spending the two years before his own death writing 
Christian Ethicks.s Bridgeman died in June 1674; Traherne in October, 
being buried under the reading-desk at Teddington church on 10 October. 


* Christian Ethicks, p. 471. 

2 R. North, The Life of the Right Honourable Francis North, Baron of Guilford (1742), 
p. 198. 

3 Ibid., pp. 88-89. 

* Christian Ethicks, pp. 568-9. 

5 His reference in Christian Ethicks, p. 471, to Bridgeman’s will, shows that the last 
section of this book must have been written between June and October 1674. The proofs 
of the book also went uncorrected to the press. 
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His will, made on 27 September, shows that his possessions were few; he 
left Lady Bridgeman and her daughter Charlotte each a ring, and to his 
brother Philip he left his books. 

Always detached from the world, and living in a happy paradise of his 

own creation, Traherne made little impression on his contemporaries be- 
yond that of a man of single-minded piety, whose life and conversation 
were devoted exclusively to the pursuit of felicity. On 21 October 1674 
Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton Bryan in Herefordshire, wrote a ‘Retro- 
spect on the Completion of his Fiftieth Year’, reminding himself of the 
yanities of the world, and moralizing on the recent deaths of some friends 
and relations. 
In August, my dear neice Frances Fitzjames, of the small-pox. Since that, my 
worthy friend Mr. Thomas Traherne and my cosin Reads wife, both dead in 
the same day! and now my sister Palmer; while I, poor unprofitable worm, am 
still spared." 


Apart from this there is only a short but fitting memorial, in a letter from 
Thomas Good, Master of Balliol, and once a prebend of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, to William Thomas, Dean of Worcester Cathedral: 


Worthy Mr. Deane, 

I believe it is not news to you that Tom Traherne is dead, one of the most 
pious ingenious men that ever I was acquainted with, it has pleased the divine 
providence to take him out of this uneasy troublesome world, to a better place, 
fiat voluntas Det.” 


' Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley, ed. T. T. Lewis (Camden Society, 1850), p. 24. 
2 MS. D. 64 in Worcester Cathedral Library, quoted in a letter to the T.L.S., 27 Oct. 


1927. 








KEATS AND WILLIAM BROWNE 
By Joan GRUNDY 


Among the rest a shepheard (though but young 
Yet hartned to his pipe) with all the skill 
His few yeeres could, began to fit his quill. 


HESE lines, from William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, 11. iii. 748-50, 
were used by Keats as a motto for that part of his Poems of 1817 that 
comprises his three Epistles, to George Felton Mathew, George Keats, 
and Charles Cowden Clarke. The choice shows that Keats recognized the 
affinity between himself and Browne, at any rate at that stage of his poetic 
development, for Browne is speaking of himself, and so is Keats. One 
young poet, eagerly attempting to throw open the magic casements of 
poetry, looks back sympathetically on another who had made the same 
attempt, with much the same mixture of diffidence and boldness. The 
three Epistles treat mainly of the nature of poetry and Keats’s own ambi- 
tions; similar discussions, conducted in much the same spirit, are frequent 
in Britannia’s Pastorals. Keats was to leave Browne far behind in his 
exploration of poetry, yet at this stage the two had much in common. It is 
generally recognized that Keats’s early poetry resembles Browne’s, in 
some ways regrettably: the excess of sensuous and decorative phrases 
which surprise without always being fine, the so-to-speak overripe 
immaturity of much of his writing, are very like Browne, while, as Mr. 
de Selincourt notes, the looseness of construction of Endymion recalls the 
‘rambling inconsequence’ of Britannia’s Pastorals.' ‘The similarity between 
Keats’s versification and that of Browne, on the other hand, has been 
exaggerated, or rather, has been stated in terms that are unfair to Browne. 
“Negligence of form’, ‘laxity’,? ‘sweet and slothful overflow of line into 
line’ :3 all these qualities are attributed to Browne, whose influence, along 
with Chapman’s and Leigh Hunt’s, is made responsible for their appear- 
ance in Keats’s verse. It is true that Browne constructs his verse-paragraphs 
rather loosely, with the sense variously drawn out from couplet to couplet. 
There is no looseness, however, in his actual handling of the individual 
couplet; it is generally firm and controlled, and was appreciated by at least 
one eighteenth-century reader. Keats may have got some encouragement 
1 E, de Selincourt, The Poems of John Keats (1905), p. xlviii. 
2 de Selincourt, op. cit., pp. xxix and 394. 
3 O. Elton, Michael Drayton (1905), p. 66. 


* The anonymous author of the ‘Memoirs of the Author’s Life’, prefixed to the Poetical 
Works of Mr. William Pattison (1728), says of Browne: ‘From some Instances which I 
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fom Browne for his use of run-on lines, but if he learned negligence at all, 
he did not learn it from him. The ‘sweetness’ of Browne’s lines, metrically 
seaking, probably comes rather from the fairly large proportion of 
feminine endings, and in this Keats may have been directly influenced by 
him. Browne’s influence on Keats’s vocabulary has already been analysed 
by Mr. de Selincourt. I do not think that the words he mentions, apart 
from the compounds, are particularly evident to the ordinary reader; but 
n0 doubt Keats, with his eager apprentice’s eye, both noticed and noted 
them. From speaking of ‘resemblances’ I have progressed to ‘influences’ ; 
yet in fact the question of influences is of secondary importance, for the 
resemblances would have existed, even if Keats had never read Browne. 
Keats enjoyed reading Browne because he was like him; he did not become 
like him because he enjoyed reading him. The two poets shared the same 
love of the country-side and of ‘things of beauty’ in general, but above all, 
they shared the same attitude to poetry. Browne too ‘looked upon fine 
phrases like a lover’. Keats could appreciate this in him, and with his 
senses alert for the least speck of beauty, ready to notice the sun sparkling 
ina duck-pond as well as on a lake, he must have noticed things in Browne 
that other readers, impatient of the triviality of the theme, of the absence 
of any serious ‘criticism of life’, may miss. A phrase like ‘silken slumbers’ 
(B.P., 11. i. 801), for instance, must have pleased him. One remembers his 
own ‘silken Samarcand’, or Madeline’s bedchamber, ‘silken, hush’d, and 
chaste’. Reading the third book of Britannia’s Pastorals, which Keats 
could not have known because in his day it was still in manuscript, one 
finds oneself noticing phrases which would have delighted Keats, such as 
the reference to the ‘white enamoured doves’ that draw Venus’s chariot. 
In the same way, reading Keats’s early poems, one notices phrases which 
could have been Browne’s. Keats’s gifts were immeasurably superior to 
Browne’s; he was an Olympian while Browne was scarcely as much as a 
demigod ; yet, in however differing draughts, they had both, in their youth, 
drunk of the same Hippocrene. 

Keats outgrew Browne: his later poetry was different in kind. Yet 
phrases from Browne’s poem continued to vibrate in the memory, and 
there are more echoes of it in the poems written after 1817 than in those 
written before. (Keats may, of course, have continued to read Browne— 
we have no evidence to the contrary.) Keats’s poetry, as has been so amply 
demonstrated by many scholars, is rich in echoes of all that he has read— 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 


shall produce it will, I doubt not, appear even to our most infallible Critics that, tho’ 
Mr. Browne wrote an hundred and eleven Yeers ago, his Language is as nervous, his 
Numbers as harmonious . . . as any that are to be found in the Whip-syllibub Poetasters 


of the present Century’ (p. 12). 
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many others. Among so many, the echoes of Browne make only a faint 
tinkle. Yet they are unmistakable, and they are worth recording, if only 
to see a little more of what went to the making of this ‘marvellous boy’, 
Most of the echoes in Keats’s poetry are unconscious—that is what makes 
them so interesting. In this he differs from Browne and most of the 
Elizabethans: their ‘borrowings’ are for the most part deliberate, self- 
conscious, and on a large scale. With Keats the whole affair is more 
complicated : it is a true case of “Whatever Miss T. eats turns into Miss T.’, 
and we seem in investigating it to be watching the mysterious process by 
which poetic nutriment is absorbed and assimilated and turns into flesh 
and bones and sinew—the living body of Keats’s poetry. 

Certain resemblances between Browne and Keats are already well 
known. It is generally acknowledged, for instance, that the description 
of the Feast of Pan in Endymion, 1, owes something to Browne, among 
others; not only to his treatment of Pan in Britannia’s Pastorals, 1. iv, 
but also to his description of the Feast of Pales in 11. iii. 544-54. Most 
people would agree too that a recollection of Browne’s lines on the maiden 
undressing (B.P., 1. v. 807-30) had contributed something to the descrip- 
tion of Madeline’s undressing in The Eve of St. Agnes; even perhaps that 
it gave the initial idea for the description. The picture itself, or all conscious 
recollection of it, had faded, but, as in a child’s ‘invisible’ painting-book, 
it had left its shadow behind, to revive in brighter colours and clearer out- 
line when Keats’s imagination set to work on it. In addition, there are 
two inescapable word-echoes that everyone knows. No one could read 
these lines: 





Glide soft ye silver Floods, 
And every Spring: 
Within the shady Woods, 
Let no Bird sing! (B.P., 1. i. 242-5) 


without remembering La Belle Dame sans Merci. Less striking, but 
almost equally incontestable, is the echo in the Ode to a Nightingale. 


Sweet Philomela (then he heard her sing) 
I doe not envy thy sweet carolling 
cries Browne’s love-sick shepherd Doridon, as he lies awake in the dark 
(B.P., 1. iii. 163-4). “Tis not through envy of thy happy lot . . .’, says 
Keats. 

It may be noticed that each of these ‘echoes’ is different in kind from the 
rest. The first is the most general, a mere similarity in choice of theme 
leading to some similarity in treatment. The second is again general, more 
a matter of an idea and its treatment than of the recollection of particular 
words and phrases, but here the passage in Browne may itself have been 
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the inspiration for Keats. The last two are shorter and more particularized, 
definite line-echoes. The first of them is a matter of words and cadence; 
the second is partly verbal, and partly a non-verbal echoing of the idea. 
Similar (but not identical) differentiations could be made between all the 
other examples that I shall give. A rigid classification according to ‘type’ 
would be impossible, and the multiplication of distinctions would obscure 
rather than clarify my argument. For this reason it seems better to deal 
with each poem separately, and to make any analysis that seems necessary 
of the nature of the echoes in the order in which they occur. Some of these 
echoes are more definite than others. Some may be disputed. But because 
of the very subtle working of Keats’s memory and imagination, their 
capacity for seizing on the most minute and invisible ‘points of attachment’ 
(to borrow M. R. Ridley’s phrase),' it seems better to include the possible, 
and not just the probable, instances. 


Endymion 
1. The germ of the Indian maiden’s song in Book IV may possibly exist 
in these lines from Britannia’s Pastorals, i. ii. 657-62: 


Why dost thou call-on that which comes alone, 

And will not leave thee till thy selfe art gone? 

Thou maist have grief when other things are reft thee, 
All else may slide away, this still is left thee; 

And when thou wantest other company 

Sorrow will ever be embracing thee. 


A little earlier (B.P., 1. ii. 638), Browne has the line: 
Made sorrow sweet plac’d in so sweet a creature. 


2. Haply like dolphin tumults, when sweet shells 
Welcome the float of Thetis. (End., ii. 610-11) 


Keats may be remembering here, among other things, the scene in B.P., 
u. i, in which Thetis after having sailed on her ‘silver throne’ from the 
coasts of Thessaly to the English Channel is welcomed by the English 
poets, each riding on a dolphin.? 


R. Ridley, Keats’s Craftsmanship (1933), p. 16. 
L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’ Poetry (1936), i. 262, also notes in the lines 
Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger out huntsmen (i. 281-3); 
a recollection of B.P., 11. iv. 925-6: 
This must I succour, this must I defend 
And from the wilde Boares rooting ever shend. 


Pan is addressed in the first passage and is the speaker in the second. 


. Mm. 
* Cc. 
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Isabella 

1. I feel that in his description of the appearance of Lorenzo’s ghost to 
Isabella, Keats was aided a little by at least an unconscious recollection of 
Browne’s account of the appearance of his mistress’s ghost to Pan, in 
B.P. 1. iv. 583-627, though it is hard to prove. Certainly the account of 
the incident in the original tale in the Decameron gave Keats no help, for 
it is narrated there without embellishment. Keats’s description is much 
more similar in mood to Browne’s, though it is, of course, more moving 
because less melodramatic: the stage-properties of ‘heart-thrilling grones’, 
Hecate, screech-owls, and the ‘troubled Elements’ are dispensed with. 
(It is doubtful, however, whether the ‘fierce potion’ and the lance, 





Waking an Indian from his cloudy hall 
With cruel pierce 


are an any more effective introduction.) The only words of any moment 
that the two accounts have in common are ‘vision’ (used to describe the 
incident) and ‘pale’, a natural epithet for the ghosts. In spite of this, there 
is a similarity between the two scenes. This comes partly, I think, from the 
mixture of brightness and shadow in the description: Pan is first startled by 
‘A sodaine light about his lodging spread’, and then sees his love, ‘all ashy 
pale As evening mist from up a watry Vale’. Lorenzo is a ‘pale shadow’, 
yet his eyes are 
still all dewy bright 
With love. 


One sees them, shining like stars through the gloom, lighting up the 
shadowy form. Even more, I think, the resemblance lies in the way in 
which both poets relate the scene to external nature: Keats by his images— 
the ‘hoarse night-gusts sepulchral briars among’, and so on—and his 
description of Lorenzo’s grave, which takes us out of the dark, close 
bedroom into the country-side; Browne by his setting (Pan’s ‘bower’ is in 
the woods), by his earlier description of the nightfall, and by his image of 
the ‘evening mist’. The effect in each case is to cast a certain veil of beauty 
over the scene which makes the horror more endurable without diminishing 
it. 

2. But if this is not enough to prove that Keats was unconsciously 
remembering Browne’s description, further evidence may be adduced 
from a later stanza of the poem. In stanza forty-seven Keats describes how 
Isabella digs up the soiled glove of Lorenzo, and places it in her bosom, 


where it dries 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 
Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries. 
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Browne’s description of the vision of Pan’s mistress had continued: 


A ravell’d wound distain’d her purer brest. 

(Brests softer farre then tufts of unwrought silke) 

Whence had she liv’d to give an infant milke, 

The vertue of that liquour (without ods) 

Had made her babe immortall as the Gods. (B.P., 11. iv. 606-11) 


By avoiding the hyperbole and fantasy in Browne’s treatment of the idea— 
ind by adding much to it—Keats has greatly increased its power; never- 
theless, the original resemblance still exists. It may be noted that Browne 
uses the phrase ‘those dainties’ in reference to a woman’s breasts at B.P., 
Il. ii. 797. 
3. The lines 
So said, his erewhile timid lips grew bold, 


And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme (Is., 1x) 


are possibly an inverted recollection of Browne’s prayer to the Muses, in 
which he begs them to 


Cause every coupling cadence flow in blisses, 


And fill the world with envy of such kisses. (B.P., 1. i. 39-40) 


Browne’s example may have encouraged Keats in his many rather fulsome 
references to kisses, here and elsewhere. One remembers the ‘teare-dew’d 
kisses’ of Philocel and Czlia (B.P. 11. v. 871), or the 

cherry lips 


Of happy Lovers in their melting sips. (B.P., Ul. iii. 171-2) 


4. Is there, in the lines 


For them the Ceylon diver held his breath 


And went all naked to the hungry shark, (Is., xv) 


a faint echo of 


For whose gay purchase, she did often make 


The scorched Negro dive the briny Lake, (B.P., U1. i. go7-8) 


in reference to the pearls on Thetis’s chariot? 


Eve of St. Agnes 

I have already noticed Browne’s lines on the ‘lovely maiden’ undressing. 

With W. T. Arnold, we may feel ‘convinced that Keats had them in mind 

when he wrote the lines on Madeline’. If proof is required, I think that 

we perhaps have it in a line in the preceding stanza: 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint 


! W. T. Arnold, Poems of Keats (1883), p. xliii. Quoted by de Selincourt, op. cit., 
P. 470. 


(Eve of St. A., xxv.) 
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which may be set beside Browne’s 


Then on her head a dressing like a Crowne. (B.P., 1. v. 823) 


This surely shows us Keats, haunted by the cadences of a line and the mere 
ghost of its content, unconsciously revitalizing and transforming it. 


Ode to a Nightingale 


1. To the couplet already quoted from B.P. the couplet immediately 
following it should be added, for its attitude if not for its phrasing. The 
whole passage reads: 


Sweet Philomela (then he heard her sing) 
I doe not envy thy sweet carolling, 
But doe admire thee, that each even and morrow, 
Canst carelessly thus sing away thy sorrow. (B.P., 1. iii. 163-6) 


In addition, we may note that at I. v. 17, Browne has the phrase ‘envying 
my too-happy Theame’. We may also remember that Browne too liked 
the word ‘Hippocrene’. (B.P., 11. ii. 274.) 

2. de Selincourt remarks that ‘almost certainly’ the word e/f (for ‘man’) 
came to Keats from Spenser.' It may have done, of course, but it could 
have come from Browne. Spenser uses ‘elf’ most commonly in the sense 
of ‘knight’. Browne uses it for either sex (in the sense of ‘person’), as does 
Keats. Browne’s lines 


As if she in her kinde (unhurting elfe) 
Did bid me take such lodging as herselfe (B.P., 1. iv. 449-50) 


seem to me closer to Keats’s ‘deceiving elf’ than anything in Spenser. 


Hyperion 


I. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 


(Hyp » i. Za 10) 
And little gales that from the greene leafe swept 
Dry Summer’s dust, in fearefull whisp’rings stir’d, 
As loath to waken any singing Bird. 
(B.P., 1. i. 794-6) 


The similarity in idea here, and the shared words, ‘stir’, ‘summer’s’, and 
‘leaf’, possibly indicate an echo. 


' Op. cit., p. 581. 
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2. And as a Mother kinde 
What time the new-cloath’d trees by gusts of winde 
Unmov’d, stand wistly listning to those layes 
The feather’d Quiristers upon their sprayes 


Chaunt to the merry Spring .. . (B.P., Ul. v. 433-7) 


Possibly these lines, stored somewhere at the back of Keats’s mind and 
now coming faintly upon the silence, have given a hint for the famous 
simile of the oaks in Hyperion. 


The Fall of Hyperion 

The account of Aletheia’s ascent up to the ‘quadrant’ on which Idya is 
seated (B.P., 1. v. 85-106) reminds me of Keats’s account of the poet’s 
experiences in the Garden and his ascent of the altar-steps to Moneta. 
There are vast differences, of course, and no verbal reminiscences what- 
soever. Yet the elements of similarity—the association with grief, the 
difficulty of the ascent, the arbour in which Keats before the ascent and 
Aletheia after it tasted of fruits poured as abundantly as from the horn of 
plenty—all persistently suggest that at least a shadowy recollection of 
Browne’s story has been woven into Keats’s dream. 


Spenserian Stanzas on Charles Armitage Brown 
The original of the opening lines: 
He is to weet a melancholy carle: 
Thin in the waist, with bushy head of hair, 
As hath the seeded thistle when in parle 
It holds the Zephyr, ere it sendeth fair 
Its light balloons into the summer air, 


is probably to be found in Browne’s 
Upon the various Earth’s embrodered gowne 
There is a weede upon whose head growes Downe; 
Sow-thistle ’tis ycleep’d, whose downy wreath, 
If any one can blow off at a breath, 
We deeme her for a Maide: such was his haire, 
Ready to shed at any stirring aire. (B.P., 1. iv. 71-76) 
Finally, there are three recollections of Browne in Keats’s letters. The 
first two are more or less deliberate and self-conscious. One occurs in a 
letter to Taylor and Hessey, written on 16 May 1817. Keats is speaking 
of ‘that spring-headed Hydra the Dun’. He develops a fantastic Spenserian 
allegory for some lines, and then remarks 
He is such a never ending still beginning sort of a Body—like my Land- 
lady of the Bell’ 
1 The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (1952), p. 33- 
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This is an echo of the eleventh of those curious love-posies which Browne 
gives at the end of B.P., I. iii: 


This is love and worth commending, 
Still beginning, never-ending. (B.P., 1616 edn., sig. 13) 





Possibly this line is also echoed in ‘I stood tiptoe . . .” ll. 19-20: 


To picture out the quaint and curious bending, 
Of a fresh woodland alley, never ending. 


Browne’s posy could itself be described as a ‘quaint and curious bending’, 

Secondly, writing from ‘Teignmouth to Bailey in March 1818, Keats says: 
As for them I cannot, in thought help wishing as did the cruel Emperour, that 
they had but one head and I might cut it off to deliver them from any horrible 
Courtesy they may do their undeserving Countrymen.' 


The emperor was Caligula, and the story a familiar one; Keats could have 
met it in various authors. But if it is a recollection of the lines in Browne’s 
poem on the death of Prince Henry (B.P., 1. v. 271-4), as seems probable 
from the phrase ‘but one head’, which is common to both, then it is rather 
an ungrateful one, for Keats is referring to the women of Devon. 

These two examples, though interesting, are of slight importance in 
themselves. The third has more significance, for it justifies us in relating 
the narrative method of Endymion to that of Britannia’s Pastorals. Keats, 
defending his method, had written to his brother George in the spring of 
1817 (the passage is quoted in a letter to Bailey in October of the same year): 

Do not the Lovers of Poetry like to have a little Region to wander in where 
they may pick and choose, and in which the images are so numerous that many 
are forgotten and found new in a second reading: which may be food for a Week’s 
stroll in the Summer ?? 


The image here surely derives from B.P., 1. iii. 483-524, a passage in 
which Browne, with characteristic prolixity, apologizes for his own dis- 
cursive methods by likening his poem to a garden or ‘pleasant Grove’ in 
which there are so many attractions that 
you are faine 
Where last you walk’d to turne and walke againe. 


So much has gone to the making of Keats’s poems—so much experience, 
literary and other—that it is rarely possible to be dogmatic about sources. 
The significance of the material that I have been discussing lies in the 
further illustration it gives of the largely unconscious selective and assimi- 
lative processes of Keats’s memory. It may suggest also that Browne’s 
poetry made a deeper impression on Keats’s imagination, and had a more 
beneficial effect upon his writing, than has sometimes been supposed. 


' The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (1952), p. 110. Ibid., p. 52. 
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THE SCHOLAR GIPSY: AN INTERPRETATION 


By G. WILSON KNIGHT 


UCH of the poetry which we think we know best stands in need, 

today, of reinterpretation. By taking a wider view than has been 
customary, we can often expose a new vein of meaning ina well-known work 
which has hitherto eluded observation. Especially must we be prepared to 
give the closest attention to any elements which appear to be intrusions, or 
irrelevancies, since these can often point us to a final understanding. 

So advised, we may find ourselves drawn to ask whether the long simile 
with which Matthew Arnold ends The Scholar Gipsy is organic, or merely 
an over-elaborated device to give us a smooth conclusion. The extended 
description of the Oxus at the end of Sohrab and Rustum carries overtones 
as a symbolism of life, from youthful impetuosity tocomplexity and tragedy, 
and so out to the sea of death, which are relevant to the preceding narrative. 
Can we say the same of the conclusion to The Scholar Gipsy?! 

The simile of the Tyrian trader has been prepared for by an earlier, 
shorter, simile of the same kind. Arnold’s Scholar, we may remember, is 
contrasted with the thought and society of the nineteenth century, which 
he is urged to avoid: 

8 
Still fy, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. (207) 


Dido, Queen of Carthage, a colony of Tyre, is a figure of feminine appeal 
and oriental glamour who failed to distract Aeneas from fulfilling his 
destiny as the founder, through Rome, of western efficiency and organiza- 
tion. She, like the Scholar, is a wraithly personality, and, like him, has 
slight respect for the values to which Aeneas, and his descendants in 
Arnold’s day, were dedicated. This simile touches the ascendancy of Rome; 
and our main, concluding, simile, pushing back yet farther into the origins 
of our western tradition, the ascendancy of Greece. Both involve Tyre, and 
both are used with exact reference to the Scholar. 


1 The question has, naturally, been asked before, and the propriety of the simile sup- 
ported, on general impressionistic grounds, by E. K. Brown in Revue Anglo-Ameéricaine, 
xii (Feb. 1935), 224~—5 (quoted C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold (London and New York, 1940), pp. 212-13; and also by Louis Bonnerot in 
Matthew Arnold: Poéte (Paris, 1947), pp. 473-4-) 
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KNIGHT: THE SCHOLAR GIPSY 


Here are our two final stanzas, with certain important words italicized: 





54 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles! 
—As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 

Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Aegean isles; 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine; 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 


The young light-hearted Masters of the waves; 
And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail, 
And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. (231) 


On these stanzas there is much to say. 

In driving the Tyrian traders before them the Greeks established their 
mastery of the Mediterranean: it was the first step in a story whose sequels 
were the defence of Greece against the Persians, culminating in Salamis; 
the conquests of Alexander; and the unsuccessful challenge of Carthage, 
originally a Tyrian colony, against Rome. It was, therefore, the first step 
in establishing the western, or European, tradition, as we know it. 

But there are other, more ancient, traditions, and these the Tyrians 
represent. The words ‘grave’, ‘intruders on his ancient home’ and ‘in- 
dignantly’ suggest a spiritual authority recalling Shakespeare’s ‘We do it 
wrong, being so majestical. ..’. In contrast, the Greek moves ‘stealthily’; 
he is tricky. He is also, in this period, at the birth of our European story, 
called ‘merry’ (237), ‘young’, and ‘light-hearted’ (241); that is, care-free, 
with suggestions of youthful bravery and, perhaps, irresponsibility. 

As the Tyrian flies the Greek, so the Scholar is told to fly the society of 
nineteenth-century Europe existing within the tradition inaugurated by 
Greece and Rome. As he fled to the Gipsies, so the Tyrian flies to the 
Iberians. They are called ‘shy’ (249), a word elsewhere associated with the 
Scholar (70, 79). The undoing of the ‘corded bales’ makes a firm con- 
clusion, leaving us with a fine sense of secret goods, well protected, weighty, 
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and of value. You see the dark-eyed traffickers eagerly awaiting the dis- 
closure. ~ 

Either this is all an irrelevant decoration or we must suppose that the 
poem which it is there to elucidate possesses a corresponding weight and 
depth. But in The Common Pursuit (pp. 30-31) Dr. F. R. Leavis argues that 
The Scholar Gipsy, though a ‘charming’ poem, throughout pretends to be 
very much more than it is; that the Scholar’s ‘one aim, one business, one 
desire’ (152) is insufficiently defined; and that the poem has little to offer 
regarding the serious engagements of our existence. On the premises of 
contemporary criticism, that may be a natural conclusion. Nevertheless, 
those of us who are moved by Arnold’s poem will not readily subscribe to 
it; and if we return to the text with the concluding simile in mind, we 
should be able to demonstrate its inadequacy. 

We must accordingly search within the main body of the poem for 
qualities roughly corresponding to the oriental powers symbolized by the 
Tyrian trader. The Scholar is a young man of originality and brilliance 
(34), who, in a mood of dissatisfaction with the prospects offered him, 
leaves Oxford in comparative immaturity to join the Gipsies. His state is 
one of youth, ‘fresh, undiverted to the world without’ (162). Official studies 
he has repudiaied, and gone off ‘roaming the countryside, a truant boy’ 
(198). He lives with something more than the immortality of a literary 
creation, ‘living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page’ (159), enjoying an ‘im- 
mortal lot’ and ‘exempt from age’ (157-8) precisely because he has left the 
world with ‘powers’ (161) untainted. We may call him the ‘eternal under- 
graduate’. 

He moves ghost-like about the Oxford countryside. He has ‘dark vague 
eyes and soft abstracted air’ (gg), and is called ‘pensive’, ‘in a pensive 
dream’ (54, 77). He is elusive, averse from social contact, preferring ‘shy 
retreats’ and ‘shy fields’ (70, 79), ‘retired ground’ (71) and ‘solitude’ (210). 
But there is nothing weak about him: he is ‘rapt’ (119), that is dedicated, 
almost as in a trance, to an expectance defined as the ‘spark from Heaven’ 
(120), for which he is always waiting. Nor is his life easy. While his former 
companions live below in warmth, at least part of what Dr. Leavis calls his 
‘eternal week-end’ is an arduous enough existence, a spiritual battling, on 


the snow-driven hills: 


And once, in winter; on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 
And thou hast climb’d the hill 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range, 
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Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 


The line of festal light in Christ-Church hall— 
Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange. (121) 


Sometimes we need to read poetry with what might be called a ‘stage’ eye; 
to produce it, as it were, for our own advantage; to allow it all the visual 
and spatial significance that it can carry, and to read that significance in 
depth. If we accord this stanza such a reading, we shall begin to under- 
stand that the Scholar is more than a renegade from the established tradi- 
tion. He is that certainly; but he is also a sentinel on the heights, an out- 
post of learning; more, we may even begin to see him as the presiding 
genius, the overwatching and guardian spirit, of Oxford, of the university. 

It is right that such a guardian deity should be, not a don, but one of 
‘glad perennial youth’ (229); one who is eternally immature. The don has 
knowledge; he is a pillar of the established tradition; he probably holds 
academic honours. It is possible to have, and be, all this, and lack wisdom; 
more, it is extremely hard to have all this, and preserve wisdom; for you 
cannot buy wisdom with less than wonder. But in the undergraduate you 
have, or should have, the essence of true learning; the opening of the mind, 
the wonder, the intuition of fields unexplored. That is why the presiding 
deity of a great university may be felt as the eternal undergraduate. 

But what of the Gipsies? Gipsies are supposed to possess occult abilities, 
The word ‘gipsy’ derives from ‘Egyptian’; gipsies are, in fact, of Hindu 
origin; and on both counts they may be associated with the mysterious arts 
and wisdom of the East. In The Scholar Gipsy we are told that they have 
‘arts’ of a strange sort able to rule ‘the workings of men’s brains’; and the 
Scholar means, when he has mastered the secret of this magic, to offer it to 
mankind, presumably in terms that our western culture would understand 
(44-50). The secret of these ‘strange arts’ (135) is clearly supposed to be 
a great good: the Scholar expects to play the part of a benefactor." 

What, more exactly, is intended? We may relate the conception to that 
of Wordsworth’s Recluse fragment (printed in the preface to The Excursion), 
with its emphasis on ‘the mind of Man’ as the ‘haunt’ and ‘main region’ of 
his ‘song’. ‘Mind’ and ‘thought’ are important and power-bearing concepts 
in both Byron (e.g. the ‘eternal spirit of the chainless mind’ in the Sonnet 
on Chillon) and Shelley.2, They must be regarded less as registering 
faculties than as active powers. As Hamlet tells us, “There is nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so’; and in Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 


' The comparatively crude magic of Glanvil’s narrative was suppressed by Arnold and 


expanded, through preliminary thoughts of ‘the Wandering Mesmerist’, into qualities of 
more philosophic import; see Tinker and Lowry, op. cit., p. 207. 
2 See respectively my Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, Index A, vii; and The Starlit Dome 


discussing Hellas, pp. 245-51. 
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bound man’s liberated state is one where evil and suffering, though still 
present, are mysteriously changed, like wild beasts tamed, so that ‘none 
knew how gentle they could be’ (Iv. iv. 404-5). Certainly the liberation of 
dormant faculties able to modify or control our mental experience might go 
far to solve the human enigma. 

Such possibilities have, throughout the ages, been the concern of the 
esoteric schools originating from the East, though certain famous Euro- 
peans, such as Swedenborg, Goethe, Blake, Rudolf Steiner, Ouspensky, 
and today John Cowper Powys, have enjoyed direct experience of them. 
Traces of such a wisdom may be discovered, on the level of symbolism, 
within a great deal of our western poetry. The wisdom in question is, how- 
ever, less easily mastered than the traditional learning of the West, since it 
aspires to be an active, and directly affective, power, and its exercise may in- 
volve arduous training and discipline. Or again, it may appear to function 
at choice moments without these, as though by the grace of God; and that is 
why the Scholar says that ‘it needs heaven-sent moments for this skill’ (50). 

The Scholar who is to personify the striving for such a wisdom is pre- 
sented as one of ‘glad perennial youth’ (229); and much of what he sym- 
bolizes is probably best understood by us in youth, before the ‘clouds of 
glory’ have dissolved, before education has fitted on us its strait-jacket, and 
conditioned us for all those ‘exacting’ demands which Dr. Leavis complains 
that our Scholar, as indeed he does, repudiates. Among those likely to 
see the Scholar there is accordingly a high proportion of youthful persons. 
He gives flowers, but without speaking, to the maidens who have been 
engaging in May dances (81-go); and we have elsewhere ‘boys’ (64) and 
‘children’ (105). He is also seen by such simple people as shepherds (57), 
the ‘smock-frock’d boors’ (59), and the ‘housewife’ of a ‘lone homestead’ 
(101); and by the blackbird (116). He may be glimpsed, too, by others 
enjoying active contact with nature, such as the ‘riders blithe’ (72) and the 
bathers (95). On the most important occasion of all, it is the poet himself 
who sees him battling with the snow, and looking down on the Oxford 
lights (123). 

To men he remains elusive: his whole being is set on the ‘spark’. The 
word ‘spark’ is interesting. It and ‘brains’ (46) are our only two verbal keys 
to the central mystery. 

‘Spark’ is a word of some authority. Byron was fond of it. The Curse of 
Minerva contains a caustic comment on a society ‘without one spark of 
intellectual fire’; in Manfred, the ‘mind’, ‘spirit’, or ‘Promethean spark’ in 
man is able to challenge the demons (1. i); in Don Fuan the ‘mind’ is ‘a fiery 
particle’ (xi. 60); and revolutionary ardour is a ‘spark’ (Journal, g Jan. 
1821). In Byron the word is a nucleus for a cluster of valuable associations 
which can be regarded as summed up in Browning’s ‘finish’d and finite 
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clods, untroubled by a spark’, in Rabbi ben Ezra.! The word has esoteric 
authority as the divine spark in man, the Sanskrit atman. It is a faculty, or 
power, lodged within and awaiting development, to be fanned into a blaze 
of total illumination. Arnold’s use of ‘fall’ in ‘waiting for the spark from 
Heaven to fall’ (120) may, I think, be criticized: he appears to have forced 
together conceptions deriving respectively from the atman and Christian 
orthodoxy. The Scholar is surely waiting for the spark to be awakened 
rather than to fall. But we must not call the word ‘spark’ itself a vague or 
ill-defined image, since it has an honourable pedigree. It is just because it 
has precise traditional connotations that we are aware of a discrepancy in 
‘fall’. There may even be a point in the discrepancy, since it serves as a 
symptom, or symbol, of the poem’s total meaning, which strives, as its 
title The Scholar Gipsy as good as tells us, towards a fusion of two tradi- 
tions, western and eastern. 

The main emphasis falls, indeed, on this very striving. Both the Scholar 
himself and the culture with which the poet contrasts him are shown as 
awaiting the revelation. But there isa distinction. He is contrasted with those 





Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose weak resolves never have been fulfill’d.... (174) 


This stanza suggests throughout a state of not-being, false starts, and con- 
tinual disappointment, in a retrogressive and retrospective existence with- 
out purpose, recalling Macbeth’s ‘all our yesterdays. ..’. As a type and 
an exemplar of this existence we are shown one occupying our ‘intellectual 
throne’ who can do no better than recount for our dubious benefit ‘all his 
store of sad experience’, his ‘wretched days’, ‘misery’s birth’, and ‘how the 
dying spark of hope was fed’ (181-go). In him the essentially backward, 
devitalized, ‘realistic’, thinking of the contemporary intellect is personified. 
The state indicated is unhealthy, nerveless, and guilty of self-pity. 

In contrast, the Scholar is forward-searching: his very being is creatively 


pointed. We, it is said, ‘wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope’ (170); 
and again, ‘none has hope like thine’ (196). He is ‘nursing’ his ‘project in 
unclouded joy’, with no doubts (199). In religious phraseology, he has 
faith. But his faith is less intellectual than instinctive, an ‘impulse’, and 


this impulse is freedom, and pushes forward: 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade.... (211) 
Because he possesses uncontaminated this expectance, his very being is 
orientated forward. This is the difference between his waiting and ours. 


' Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, pp. 170, 177, 241, 243-5. 
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Such is the challenge which our poem levels against the intellectual and 
spiritual confusions of the ‘vague half-believers’ and ‘casual creeds’ (172) 
of Arnold’s day. The challenge is precise enough, since there clearly exist 
areas of wisdom and faculties of the mind neither tapped nor respected by 
the western tradition. 

That tradition is symbolized by the Shepherds with whom the poem 
opens. These, though to be grouped with the ‘smock-frock’d boors’ (59) 
among those who see the Scholar, are also to be understood as an adverse 
party—we may recall that the Scholar is repelled by the ‘drink and clatter’ 
(61) of the inn—within the strict forms of the pastoral, and originally 
Greek, convention. Pastoral can carry a number of meanings, personal, 
poetic, academic, and religious. In Lycidas pastoral phrases (‘drove afield’, 
‘battening our flocks’) apply to Milton and King studying at Cambridge; 
in ‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed’ the implications are religious; 
and at one point Camus and St. Peter appear together. When in The 
Scholar Gipsy the Shepherd is told not to ‘leave thy wistful flock unfed’ (3) 
we think inevitably of Milton, but the reference is here rather academic 
than religious.' Our first two stanzas acknowledge the rights of the establi- 
shed tradition by day, but at nightfall, when ‘the fields are still’, and men 
and dogs ‘gone to rest’ (6~7), we are to renew the other, more mystic and 
mysterious, quest (10). The distinction is important and applies through- 
out. The shepherds are creatures of day and nature cultivated; the 
Scholar, though in the past associated with ‘the sparkling ‘Thames’ (202), 
is now a creature of night, and of wild nature. 

The quest (i.e. to find the Scholar) is to be undertaken by night, when 
the ‘green’ is ‘moon-blanch’d’ (g). The Scholar himself is seen ‘on summer 
nights’ crossing the Thames (73); his eyes rest ‘on the moonlit stream’ (80); 
he roams through ‘the darkening fields’ (84); and looks down on ‘the line of 
festal light’ in Christ Church (129). Children see him gazing on the flocks 
by day, and goipg off ‘when the stars come out’ (109); he is one to ‘brush’ 
through, ‘by night, the silver’d branches of the glade’ (214) and listen in 
woodland depths to the nightingales (220). The association is carried on 
into the corresponding figures of our similes: he is urged to ‘plunge deeper 
in the bowering wood’ like Dido among the shades of Hades (207-10); the 
Tyrian ship holds on its course ‘by day and night’ (243); and the ‘dark 
Iberians’ come down from ‘cloudy cliffs’ (248). The Scholar’s eyes were 
‘dark’ (99). When light and the Scholar draw close, it is at an ‘abandon’d’ 
spot ‘where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering Thames’ (94). 

On the other side we have the weighty harvest, noon, and sun impressions 
of our first stanzas; and, since the poem is mainly about the Scholar, nothing 


' The identification of this Shepherd with Clough (Tinker and Lowry, op. cit., p. 209) 
need not conflict with my reading. 
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more to record until the Greek ship’s ‘emerging prow’ seen at ‘sunrise’ 
(233). Nature is here civilized. We open with ‘distant cries of reapers in 
the corn’ (19), and, though there are wild fiowers in the third stanza, they 
are ‘scarlet poppies’ that ‘peep’ through the ‘thick corn’, convolvulus 
creeping ‘round green roots and yellowing stalks’, and ‘lindens’ that 
‘bower’ the poet comfortably from the sun (23-29). Nature is either directly 
cultivated, or, in its general effect, civilized, humanized. The flocks are 
part of man’s civilization, as are the ‘feeding kine’ later (108). The 
Grecian coaster of the concluding simile emerges from ‘coo/-hair’d creepers’ 
(234) that recall the ‘tendrils’ and shady ‘air-swept lindens’ earlier (25-26), 
and is freighted with grapes, wine, figs, and tunnies (238-9). Here, as in 
our pastoral opening, there is material abundance; but it is never quite 
satisfying. There is something enervate and oppressive about the heat, 
‘scent’, and ‘perfum’d showers’ (27) of our early stanzas. We have noise in 
‘nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats’ (4), the bleating of sheep and 
cries of reapers (18-19), a noisy and tiring activity like the ‘drink and clatter’ 
of the inn (61), and the ‘sick hurry’ of our contemporary civilization so 
emphatic later (204); or, in gentler phrase, ‘all the live murmur of a sum- 
mer’s day’ (20). The noon sun is a burning weight (29). So the poet craves 
relaxation, and takes up, for relief, the Scholar’s story (32). 

The pastoral poetry and the Greeks, with sun and cultivated nature, fall 
on one side; and on the other, we have the Scholar, the Gipsies, Dido, and 
the Tyrian trader, at home with the shadows of night-time or the under- 
world, and with nature wild and untrimmed. 

The Gipsies are themselves called a ‘wild brotherhood’ (38). The 
Scholar himself haunts the ‘green-muffled Cumner hills’ (69), pointing on 
to the dark Iberians descending from their ‘cloudy cliffs’ (248); he gathers 
wild woodland flowers (78, 86-89); is seen at a waste spot, near ‘breezy 
grass’, sitting on an ‘o’er-grown’ bank (93, 97); is so much part of the forest 
that the feeding blackbird is not disturbed by his passing (116); battles 
with the snow on the heights (124); was perhaps buried under flowering 
nettles (139); plunges deep in the woods, and brushes through them by 
night (207, 213-14). He is a creature of solitude (210), withdrawn from, 
but watching, the doings of man. He is said to ‘watch’ (i) the ‘threshers’ and 
‘feeding kine’ (103-8), and (ii) ‘the line of festal light in Christ-Church 
hall’ (128-9); and these twin interests help further to establish the identity 
of pastoral and education. 

Our images of wild nature attain their climax in the Tyrian trader fleeing 
across the ‘blue’, and safe, Mediterranean, past ‘soft’ Sicily, out to ‘where 
the Atlantic raves’! (244-6). Nature’s darkness, cold, or violence hold no 
terrors for Scholar or Tyrian. The Grecian ship, we may remember, was 





* The relevance of this image is appreciated by Louis Bonnerot (op. cit., p. 473). 
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called a ‘coaster’ (237); it remains close to the safe boundaries of earth. 
But the Tyrian is at home on the deeps and with the infinite. Both Scholar 
and Tyrian may, however, be afraid, or ‘shy’ (70, 79), of human contacts, 
except with those who deeply want, and have some right to possess, what 
they have to offer, as when the Scholar gives the maidens of Maytime 
piety his flowers (82-90), or the Tyrian finds a market for his wares among 
the ‘shy’ (249) Iberians. The Scholar himself may be supposed to fear 
especially the shepherds, whom he occasionally meets (57), but avoids, and 
who are always trying to catch him: 


And I myself seem half to know thy looks 
And put the shepherds, Wanderer, on thy trace. (62) 


He is that for which our schools of learning are always searching; which, 
indeed, they exist, precisely, to discover; to which the poet, who is himself 
‘half’—but only ‘half’—in the Scholar’s world, would direct them; but 
which has always found, though perhaps it need not continue to find, its 
chief enemy in the established schools. 

Arnold’s poem confronts our western tradition with suggestions of a 
wisdom, lore, or magic of oriental affinities or origin. The intellectual 
legacy of ancient Greece has clamped down with too exclusive a domina- 
tion, too burning a weight of consciousness, or intellect; and the practical 


| genius of Rome has reinforced it in the field of public affairs. Our con- 


sciousness has become, to use Nietzsche’s terms, too purely ‘Apollonian’, 
too heated, and needs fertilization again from the cool depths of the 
‘Dionysian’, the more darkly feminine, and eastern, powers. Both The 
Scholar Gipsy and The Birth of Tragedy see our contemporary culture as 
too purely academic, a new Alexandrianism; materially fecund, but 
spiritually static, infertile, and dead. Such a criticism is not new. The 
mind-structure of Europe has had need, again and again, of fertilization 
from the older, and deeper, wisdom. So the Olympian hierarchy was 
challenged by the cult of Dionysus; so the developing stream of classical 
culture was saved, modified, and reinforced by Christianity; and Renais- 
sance poetry, though it owes much to Greece, contains deep-bedded in it a 
mass of wisdom akin to the esoteric cults. But this is a process we are still 
within, and of which The Scholar Gipsy itself is part. 

The wisdom is old, and nature-rooted; and yet it is the young rather than 
the old who understand it. True, the Greeks were ‘the young, light- 
hearted Masters of the waves’ (241); but here ‘young’ drives home rather 
their function as the youth of a long story, with youthful confidence, and 
over-confidence; and we all know what has become of its maturity. The 
Scholar’s youth is different: based on an age-old wisdom, it is yet a ‘peren- 
nial youth’ (229), knowing nothing of maturity. Such is the spirit of 
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wonder and devotion nurturing the divine spark, or atman, which shall 
eventually kindle the mind of man into powers beyond our imagining. 
Therefore, though a ‘truant’ from learning, he is that learning’s sole justifi- 
cation and final hope, as indeed the questing shepherds realize; since, in so 
far as academic studies become blind to the central powers, they are dead. 
That is why the Scholar, who rejects Oxford, becomes, through that very 
act of dissatisfaction and further seeking, its guardian deity. 

The Scholar Gipsy is a perfect example of the way in which such elusive 
truths as it handles should be projected through a poetic organization, 
They may, indeed, be truths beyond the personal thinking of the poet 
himself, and I leave it to others to discuss their relation to the rest of 
Arnold’s work.' But all such investigations would be no more than ancil- 
lary: the poem is what it is, and says what it says, independently of external 
corroboration. Its true nature and meaning can only be apprehended by 
attention to its various effects in mutual, and spatial, interaction; and from 
such an approach we gain insight into the poetry’s, which is not necessarily 
the poet’s, wisdom. 





' Materials for such a discussion may be found in the studies already cited, together 
with Lionel Trilling’s Matthew Arnold (London and New York, 1949). 
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NOTES 


OE. HLA DFAT—WELSH LLETWAD 


In the B.M. MS. Cott. Vitellius C v appears a homily of AZlfric on the 
meeting of Christ with the Samaritan woman described in St. John iv. 5 
and following. The manuscript is extremely defective at this point, but the 
text is sufficient to show that the homily begins with a translation of the 
Gospel passage. At the top of f. 246 the following lines can be read: 

de se he nd;G 

cweb to syle me drinca 

pe syllan of pam liflican weter 

Des weterpyt is deop. 7 pu hladfzt nzfst 

liflic water’ Eart pu 14 furpor ponne ure 

pe us pisne pyt forgeaf 
This passage contains the dzaé Aeyopevov hledfat, which is here used for a 
bucket. Hladan is the word always used in OE. to translate L. haurire, and 
hied- is found as the first element of various nouns, e.g. hladel ‘ladle’ 
(antlia, Hpt. Gl.), and hleden ‘bucket’ (hauritorium), in A:lfric’s Glossary. 
Hledfet corresponds to the Welsh word Jletwad ‘ladle’, which is evidently 
an early borrowing from OE. into Welsh. 

The Middle Welsh form is lletuet (Welsh Laws), where u = 7; final -d is 
sometimes written -t. OE. @>e in Welsh, and -f- is represented by [u], 
which is the normal development from OE. medial [v]. The Cottonian 
MS. is early eleventh century, nearly contemporary with Alfric himself, 
and the voicing is likely to have taken place by that time. The Welsh 
spelling in this particular occurrence therefore suggests a borrowing during 
the late OE. period, if it is to be assumed that the Welsh orthography re- 
presents the OE. pronunciation, without subsequent development. In 
pronunciation, initial //- in Welsh resembles the presumed sound of OE. 
hl- fairly closely, and even if the word was borrowed after the voicing of 
OE. Al- to /-, there is still no difficulty, since OE. initial /- is also represented 
by Welsh //-. Medial -d- in Welsh tends to become unvoiced before another 
consonant (cf. atwen for adwen). Dr. John Davies, in his Latin-Welsh 
Dictionary (1632), gives the word Jledffed as equivalent to capula ‘small 
bowl with handles’, and rudicula ‘spatula’, ‘wooden spoon’. This spelling 
appears inconsistent with the evidence of the earlier borrowing. If it were 
not for the spelling Jetuet, it would be natural to assume that the word had 
been borrowed at a time when OE. medial -f- was still unvoiced. There is, 
of course, no reason to assume that the word was borrowed during the late 
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OE. period, or that it was a coinage of /Elfric’s. This unique appearance of 
hledfet in the OE. homily does not mean that it was not used earlier in the 
OE. period. It may be that the spelling /etuet in the Laws is the result of 
independent sound change, but it would be simpler to regard it as demon- 
strating a voiced consonant [v], and to take the apparently unvoiced -/f- of 
lledffed as the consequence of the proximity of the preceding unvoiced -d-. 
It is extremely difficult to ascertain the exact nature of these consonants: the 
discrepancies may be due to the difference in the orthographic conventions. 
The first element of the word would be easily confused with the Welsh 
lled- which is to be found in a very large number of compounds, and so 
frequently written once the word had been assimilated into the language 
and its foreign quality forgotten. The common form of the word in present 
use is /ledwad, lletwad, where the voiced medial [v] has developed into [w). 
I am unable to explain the presence of -a- in the second element of this 
word: it may be the result of a false analogy, or of folk-etymology, but I 
cannot suggest a possible word in Welsh. Walters, in his English-Welsh 
Dictionary (1828) gives three forms of the word for ‘ladle’: /ledwad, lledfed, 
lledffed. All these forms appear to have been in use at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but the forms Jledfed and lledffed, which present no 
difficulty, have been displaced by the anomalous J/ledwad, lletwad, and 
lletwat, which is found in the south and south-west. 

Dr. Davies’s dictionary provides for the shift of meaning: capula corre- 
sponds to hladfat, and rudicula is near the modern English /adle. 

Its use in the homily is, however, curious in itself. The passage in the 
Vulgate to which this translation corresponds is as follows: 


Dicit ei mulier: Domine, neque in quo haurias habes, et puteus altus est: 
unde ergo habes aquam vivam? 


This is duly translated in the A.S. Gospels (ed. Skeat): 


Da cwxd } wif to him. leof ne du nzfst nan ping mid to hladene. and pes pyt 
is déop; hwanon hefst pu lifes weter. 


This is by no means the phraseology used by “£lfric, who avoids the peri- 
phrastic ‘in quo haurias’. /Elfric is, however, a scholarly and careful trans- 
lator, and is not to be accused of tampering with his text. The obvious 
inference to be drawn here, as in a number of other places, is that he used 
another text of the Gospels. The passage appears in Greek (ed. Gebhardt) 
thus: 

Adyer adt@ 7 yuvy: Kipre, ore dvtAnpa Exes, Kai TO dpéap éariv Babu: 
mobev Exes TO VOwp 76 Cav; 


fElfric’s version, apart from the inversion of the two clauses ‘Des wzterpyt 
is deop’ and ‘7 pu hledfzt nzfst’, resembles the Greek text very closely. 
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The Greek dvrAnua is much closer to AElfric’s hledfat than the periphrastic 
expressions of the Vulgate and Anglo-Saxon Gospels. The conclusion 
seems to be that AElfric relied on an Old Latin text of the Bible: this would 
not be a valid conclusion if this were an isolated instance, but it is supported 
by other evidence in the manuscript. 

The word hledel is given as equivalent to antlia (Hpt. Gl.): this is a 
mechanism for drawing up water, not a bucket, since it has the developed 
meaning of ‘treadmill’. Hiledel in OE., as well as having the meaning of 
fadle’, could be used with the meaning of the word hledtrendel, on the 
evidence of the gloss quoted in the Bosworth-Toller Supplement: 


wetersedpes weg, panne we mid hledele [‘ is mid] hledtrendle up hladan: 
cisterne limpham, quam anthlia, hoc est rota hauritoria exanthlamus, i. haurimus. 


From this it is clear that A£lfric’s hledfat translates the Greek dvrAnya, and 
is the true ‘bucket’, whereas hledel translates the Latin antlia. It is interest- 
ing that hledel should be the origin of the modern E. ladle, and that the 
OE. hledfat, by the semantic change from capula to rudicula, should have 
become Welsh Jetwad ‘ladle’. 


The word hledfat is not found again in the homily; weterfet and fat 
are later used with the same meaning. 
This homily appears also in C.C.C.C. MS. 162.258, where the reading is 


identical with that of the Cottonian manuscript." 
WInIFRED M. ‘TEMPLE 


JONSON’S ‘PERSEUS UPON PEGASUS’ 


In Ben Jonson’s Under-wood, liii, the Earl of Newcastle is compared with 
legendary horsemen from the centaurs to Bevis of Hampton; one com- 
parison is: ‘You shew’d like Perseus upon Pegasus.’ The note on this line 
in the Oxford Jonson is: ‘Perseus should be Bellerophon, who rode Pegasus 
in his fight with the Chimaera.’? Although according to strict classical 
sources this statement is correct, the relationship between Perseus and 
Bellerophon as riders of the winged horse is too long and complicated to be 
dismissed as simple confusion on Jonson’s part. Charles F. Wheeler refers 
to a similar confusion, if confusion it be, in Boccaccio’s De Genealogia 


' | am indebted to Dr. O. K. Schram, who most kindly drew my attention to the 
existence of the word Jletwad, to Professor T. H. Parry-Williams, who provided me with 
information about the Welsh phonological development, and to Mr. Peter Clemoes, who 
verified the Cambridge reading. 

2 Ben Yonson, edited by C. H. Herford, Percy Simpson, and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 


1925-52), xi. 89. 
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Deorum (10. 27) and Spenser’s Ruines of Time (645-58) and suggests one of 
these as Jonson’s source.' This suggestion, though not unsatisfactory, 
leaves the impression that Perseus on Pegasus was a rare literary error; 
however, Pierre Corneille placed Perseus on the horse in Androméde and 
explained that he was imitating the painters and avoiding confusion be- 
tween Perseus and Mercury.” T. W. Baldwin in ‘Perseus Purloins Pegasus’ 
discusses Shakespeare’s use of the myth in Henry V and Troilus and 
Cressida. Important points made by Baldwin are: Perseus replaced Bel- 
lerophon on Pegasus in art even in classical times; by the Middle Ages 
Perseus had replaced Bellerophon as master of the horse Pegasus or the 
allegorical ship Pegasus; in Shakespeare’s day a certain form of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, frequently illustrated with block prints, placed Perseus on 
Pegasus. 

Jonson, like Corneille and Shakespeare, showed much interest in the 
graphic arts and was certainly acquainted with school texts of Ovid. He 
also had other precedents in English literature for his supposed confusion: 
John Lydgate gave the winged horse of Fame, Pegasee, to Perseus in “The 
Debate of the Horse, Goose, and Sheep’, which Jonson may have known, 
although his quotations from Lydgate in the English Grammar are all from 
The Fall of Princes;+ Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye gave an 
allegorical interpretation of the story of Perseus, Pegasus, and Medusa and 
attempted to reconcile and combine the Perseus-Medusa and the Bel- 
lerophon-Chimzra myths;5 Thomas Heywood dramatized the stories of 
Perseus and Bellerophon as riders of Pegasus in The Silver Age, probably 
acted in 1610 and printed in 1613, seven years before the earliest date 
suggested for the composition of Jonson’s epigram to Newcastle. 

‘It is thus not surprising that Perseus rides Pegasus rough-shod through 
Renaissance poets, including Shakespeare and Spenser, though scholars 
knew better’, says Baldwin (p. 366). Presumably the scholar Jonson knew 


* Charles Francis Wheeler, Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and Poems of Ben 
Jonson (Princeton, 1938), pp. 162-3. The pertinent passages from Boccaccio are: ‘Hunc 


insuper dicunt Bellorophontem adversus Chimeram monstrum euntem tulisse. Sic et 
Perseum dum ad Gorgones ivit.’ (De genealogia deorum gentilium libri (Bari, 1951), ii. 508.) 
‘Perseum equo Pegaso vectum fame cupidine tractum demonstrat. Alii tamen volunt eum 
ad transfretandum habuisse navim, cuius insigne vel nomen fuerit Pegasus.’ (Ibid., ii. 595.) 

? H. Carrington Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century (Baltimore, 1932), part ii, p. 680. A note calls attention to Ovid’s Amores (111. xii. 
24), which gives some classical justification for placing Perseus on Pegasus. 

3 T. W. Baldwin, ‘Perseus Purloins Pegasus’, P.Q., xx (July, 1941), 361~70. See also 
Henry Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers (London, 1870), pp. 141-3, 299. 

* The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. MacCracken, part ii (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 192, 1934), 
Pp. 541. Jonson’s friend John Selden quoted ‘our Dan Lidgat’ in Titles of Honor (1631, 
P. 450) and set in a marginal note ‘Ms. of the Horse, Sheep, and Goose’. If Selden knew 
the poem, Jonson might well have known it. 

5 The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye ... by William Caxton, ed. by H. Oscar Sommer 


(London, 1894), i. 196; ii. 754. 
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better; if so, he felt free to follow the art and letters of his own day when 


such a practice suited his poetic needs. 
GEORGE BuRKE JOHNSTON 


NOT BY PRIOR 


Two poems of the year 1706, described bibliographically below, have both 
been attributed to Matthew Prior, the one correctly so, the other incorrectly. 
1706, Sat. 6 July. (Daily Courant No. 1319.) 
An | Ode / Humbly Inscrib’d to the / Queen. / On The / Late Glorious 
Success / Of Her Majesty’s Arms. / [rule] / Written in Imitation of Spencer’s 
Stile. / [rule] / [4 lines Latin. Hor.] / [rule] / London: / Printed for Jacob 
Tonson, within Grays-Inn Gate next / Grays-Inn Lane. 1706. 
Folio. Sig.: A-E, in 2’s; F, 1 leaf. The title-leaf carries no signature-mark ; 
it is F2, folded back. Pp: [1] [title]; [ii-iv] Preface; 1-18 [text of poem]. 


The author’s name is not mentioned. The poem is, in imitation of the 
Faerie Queene style, in thirty-five stanzas each of nine iambic pentameter 
lines and a tenth line of iambic hexameter. Thus was Spenser’s stanza 
‘harmonized’. E. Young borrowed this stanza. (Concerning the Spenser 
Revival, cf. W. L. Phelps, Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, 
iv. 47 ff.) 

Reprints: 

1709. Prior’s Poems, 8vo. 
1718. Ditto. Fol. 
And subsequent editions. 


The 1709 and 1718 editions were carefully supervised by Prior himself. 


1706, Nov. 26. (Daily Courant No. 1441; Luttrell, gd.) 

An / Epistle / From The / Elector of Bavaria / To The / French King: / After 
The / Battel of Ramillies. / [4 lines Lat.—Ovid’s Metam. Lib. g.] / [rule] / 
London: / Printed for Jacob Tonson, within Grays-Inn Gate next / Grays-Inn 
Lane. 1706. 

Fol. Sig.: 2 leaves, no mark; A-F, in 2’s. Pp.: [i-ii], half-title, blank: [iii-iv] 
(title, blank); [v—viii] (prose Dedication: To The Right Honourable William 
Cowper, Esq; Lord Keeper Of The Great Seal of England); 1-16 (text of the 
Epistles, lines 1-304); 17-20 (text of To The Duke of Marlborough, lines 1-56). 
Both the Dedication and the two poems are anonymous. 

Reprints: 1708 (?) in H. Hills’s Penny Library of Poems. 1758 in Dodsley’s 
Collection of Poems, v. 119-32, the two poems but not the dedication. In 
subsequent editions of Dodsley’s Collection; 1907 in volume ii of Waller’s 
edition of Prior’s Writings. 


When Tonson and Hills published the Epistle in 1706 and 1708 (?) they 
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left the poem and the Lines to Marlborough anonymous. Half a century 
later Dodsley left them anonymous when he included them in the fifth 
volume (1758) of his Collection, and in the subsequent editions. A century 
and a half later still W. P. Courtney made a careful study of the many poems 
in Dodsley’s Collections, and printed his annotations in Notes and Queries 
(1906-9). When he came to the Epistle and To The Duke of Marlborough, 
(10 S., vill. 124(1907)), he left the two poems still anonymous, and made no 
comment on them. 

But the poems had had some history in the interim. A copy of the Ton- 
son 1706 folio Epistle was sold at Hodgson’s Auction Room (in Chancery 
Lane, London) in May 1902, and bought by T. J. Wise for J. H. Wrenn, 
At that time Wise believed the Epistle was by Addison; he sent this copy to 
Riviere & Son to be bound and labelled on the spine as by Addison. 
Within the next few years he changed his mind and attributed the poem to 
Prior, as appears from a note by A. R. Waller. Waller printed the Epistle 
and To the Duke from the text in Dodsley’s Collection, in volume ii of his 
edition of Prior’s poems (1907), and added (p. 405) the note: 

P. 370. This Epistle was published separately in folio in 1706 under the follow- 
ing title... . There is a copy in the collection of Mr. T. J. Wise, who has kindly 
allowed me to reproduce, as follows, the preliminary letter, and the poem that 
follows the Epistle in the folio. [Follow then the full title, the prose dedication 
to the Lord Keeper Cowper, and the poem To The Duke of Marlborough (p. 407).] 
The text printed is from ‘A Collection of Poems in Six Volumes. [Dodsley’s 
Collection] . . . mpcctvitt.’ This also seems to me to be Prior’s. Mr. Wise tells 
me that it was identified as Prior’s by Birkbeck Hill. 


On g July 1706 Prior sent a copy of his poem to Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
with an accompanying letter, in which, however, he does not mention the 
name of the poem. Sir Thomas endorsed the letter ‘Mr. Prior, sent with 
his poem on the victory of Ramillies’, without stating the name of the poem. 

A month later, 8 August 1706, Prior wrote again to Sir Thomas. There 
is no mention of the poem, but he used this Spenserian phrase: ‘. . . about 
a fortnight hense, therefore, all fourberie apart, I will certainly mount my 
terrestrial steed, and you shall see a gentle squire come pricking o’er the 
plain.’ 

The dates of the two letters show that they cannot refer to the Epistle 
(published 26 Nov. 1706). 

The Epistle was dedicated (by a lawyer?) to “The Right Honourable 
William Cowper, Esq.’ From April to 23 July 1706 Cowper and Lord 
Somers worked on the Treaty of Union (between England and Scotland). 
On g November Cowper was raised to the peerage. His first utterance in 
the Upper House (5 Dec. 1706) was a speech conveying the thanks of the 
House of Lords to the Duke of Marlborough for the victory of Ramillies. 
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NOTES 69 


The evidence so far adduced for Prior’s authorship of the Epistle is sub- 
jective, a kind of evidence beloved of T. J. Wise (a mesmerist among 
bibliographers and literary critics); and that against Prior’s authorship, 
inferential. What is needed is the name of a claimant of authorship. The 
name with a high degree of credibility to support it was supplied by Dr. 
R. W. Chapman in a note in this journal (i (1925), 92-93). After mention- 
ing Waller’s acceptance of Wise’s attribution of the Epistle to Prior, Dr. 
Chapman continued: 

I think it [Prior’s authorship] can be disproved on two grounds. 

(1) The opening sentences of the Dedicatory Epistle to the Lord Keeper. . . 
make it clear that the writer was a lawyer: ‘None of the Profession, over which 
your Lordship presides, ought to appear in Verse, without asking Pardon of 
Your Lordship for the Transgression.’ 

(2) I have recently examined a volume of folio poems . . . which . . . contains 
the armorial bookplate of a John Plumtre, mentioned by Nichols as . . .a member 
for Nottingham in several parliaments. It contains five and twenty poetical 
pamphlets. . . . On this piece he has written: ‘John Plumtre the Gift of y* 
Author,’ and ‘By Stephen Clay, Esq.’ [who] was called to the bar November 24, 
1708. 

Another poem, an Ode Gratulatoria, was dedicated to ‘Honoratissimo 
Illustrissimo Willelmo Domino Cowper, Baroni de Wingham’, four folio 
pages, in 1706, though it offers us no other help. 

But still another four-page folio does offer some testimony—An Epistle 
To Sir Richard Blackmore, Kt., On occasion of the Late Great Victory in 
Brabant: a couplet on p. 1i— 

Oh, Blackmore why dost thou alone refuse 
To grace Ramillia with thy noble Muse, 


and two couplets on p. 2: 
Tate, as in Duty bound, has somewhat said ; 
But He his Office not his Muse obey’d. 
But Prior does in Spencers Style endite 
With the same spirit that the English Fight. 


Dr. Chapman makes, however, a difficulty for me. He writes of the 
Epistle as being ‘traditionally attributed to Prior’. How long must an 
attribution have lived to have become a ‘tradition’? I do not know of any 


attribution of the Epistle to Prior earlier than 1903-5. Is there an earlier one? 
R. H. GRIFFITH 
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A POSSIBLE ADDITION TO THE JOHNSON CANON 


Dr. JOHNSON wrote a number of articles and reviews for the Literary 
Magazine, or Universal Review in 1756 and 1757; one of these reviews has, 
I believe, been completely overlooked. Evidence for this attribution is 
entirely internal, except for the fact of Johnson’s active participation in the 
periodical and his supervision of it. The review, appearing in No. V for 
15 August to 15 September 1756, is of “Travels Through Germany, Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy and Lorrain by John George Keysler, 
F.R.S. Translated from the German, 4 Vols 4to. A. Linde’, and occupies 
pages 240-7. Two facts immediately offer themselves: Johnson was always 
fond of travel literature and he knew Keysler’s work, mentioning it in 1775 
(Life, ed. Hill-Powell, ii. 346). There are two other reviews by Johnson in 
this number of the Literary Magazine, the second parts of his accounts of 
Lucas’s Essays on Waters (pp. 225-9) and of Blackwell’s Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus (pp. 239-40). What first caught my attention was the 
introductory remarks on the work: “This book contains an agreeable narra- 
tive of a journey through a very considerable part of Europe. The author 
appears a curious and intelligent man, one objection, perhaps in the opinion 
of most readers the only objection to his performance is, that he has visited 
only those countries which every man visits, and therefore has seen only 
what every man sees. His book is written in the form of letters, which 
allows him the liberty of minuteness and digression.’ Despite the flatness 
of everything before ‘one objection’, possible indication that Johnson re- 
worked someone’s draft, there is a decidedly Johnsonian turn of phrase in ‘he 
has visited only those countries which every man visits, and therefore has 
seen only what every man sees’ that also accords with what we know of his 
views on writers of travel books. The reviewer then extracts an account of 
Keysler’s life from his book—there is no need to underline Johnson’s love 
for the biographical part of literature—and states that ‘we shall select out 
of this volume some passages from among others equally worthy of notice’ 
(p. 242). The first extract concerns itself with hermits and hermitages. 
One remembers the hermit of Teneriffe, the hermit in Rasselas, and John- 
son’s remark, ‘I never read of a hermit, but in imagination | kiss his feet’ 
(Life, v.62 and n. 5). The reviewer remarks, ‘One cannot but reflect on the 
different motives of these two solitaries. To retire from the world to the 
service of God was rational in a man who thought innocence best secured, 
and God best served by retirement. But what can be thought of him who 
lived in a cavern to rob, and robbed to live in a cavern. Surely in every 
sense all wickedness is folly’ (p. 242). I find the whole of this observation 
particularly Johnsonian, and examination of the reviews not by Johnson 
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in the Literary Magazine for the period of his association with it reveals 
nothing quite so like his style and known views. 

The next extract is introduced by “The account of Patkul and Charles of 
Sweden will interest many of our readers’ (p. 242). I have found no refer- 
ence to John Reinhold Patkul in Johnson’s writings or conversation, but his 
preoccupation with Charles of Sweden was early and lasting.’ There 
follows a long account of the University of Tiibingen which is introduced 
thus: ‘It would probably promote the interest of learning to compare the 
laws and practices of different universities, and we shall therefore extract 
our author’s account of the students of Tubingen’ (p. 245). Johnson’s in- 
terest in foreign universities is the subject of one of the anecdotes of his 
Oxford days (Life, i. 73), and he never, of course, lost the opportunity of 
visiting universities whenever he could. The review ends with the quoted 
account of the University. It is significant that in his review of Thomas 
Birch’s History of the Royal Society in this same periodical (No. I, pp. 30—- 
32) Johnson extracted for quotation two accounts out of hundreds. One 
was on the making of China ware, at which Johnson tried his hand. The 
other was an account of Greenland, a country in which he was much inter- 
ested.2 Very often the accounts that Johnson extracts for quotation in his 
reviews reflect his interests. Keysler’s Travels had been so well received in 
continental Europe and by English reviewers that I feel its success was a 
reason for Johnson’s reviewing it himself. 

I envisage at least one objection to this attribution. Johnson usually 
avoided the editorial we, and it will be noted that it appears in this review. 
The objection is best answered by reference to Johnson’s ‘Preliminary 
Address to the Publick’, No. I, pp. iii-iv, of the Literary Magazine, in 
which the editorial we is employed throughout, and to others of his reviews 
in this periodical. 

Possible confirmation of my attribution may reside in the chaotic mass of 
Burney manuscripts now in the Berg collection of the New York Public 
Library, for in a letter from Johnson to Dr. Burney, dated 8 March 1758, 
he states that he has been ‘a little engaged, from time to time, in the Literary 
Magazine, but not very lately. I have not the collection by me, and there- 
fore cannot draw out a catalogue of my own parts, but will do it, and send 
it’ (Life, i. 328). One hopes that Johnson kept his promise, and that the 
catalogue is extant. ARTHUR SHERBO 

' See particularly A. D. Atkinson, ‘Dr. Johnson and Sweden’, English, viii (Spring 1951), 


184-8. 
2 See my article, “The Making of Ramblers 186 and 187’, P.M.L.A., lxvii (1952), 575-80. 
3 The Monthly Review, xiv, xv, xvi devoted more than forty pages, mostly given over to 
extracts, to the book. Goldsmith reviewed vols. iii and iv (Monthly Review, xvi. 585-91). 
The London Chronicle, i and ii, gave extracts in five issues; the London Magazine, xxv, gave 
extracts in three issues; and the Critical Review, i, ii, iii, iv, devoted approximately sixty 


Pages to it. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Dear Sir, 


Mr. Donner is, of course, entitled to his own views about my book The 
English Utopia, and I would not think of taking up your space to controvert 
those views. I feel, however, that it is necessary to protest against his 
method of criticism by misquotation. 

His opening sentence in Volume V, Number 17 (p. 100), of your journal 
runs: 


Mr. Morton’s book is a frankly Marxist interpretation of ‘the development of 
the conception of historical materialism’ (whatever that may mean) in English 
Utopian writing (p. 75). 


No doubt the meaning is obscure in the context he gives it, but it is his 
context, not mine. The reader who will turn to page 75 will find that the 
phrase Mr. Donner quotes refers merely to Harrington, of whom I write 
that his clear enunciation of the truth that the character of a society will 
depend upon the distribution of property among the classes within it ‘gives 
him an important place in the development of the conception of historical 
materialism’. 

This is surely clear and specific enough to make Mr. Donner’s deduction 
and his sneer equally misplaced. 

His review continues: 
The ultimate appeal is to the oracles of Marx, Lenin, or Stalin, and what does 
not contribute to the ‘dialectics of the development of the working classes’ is 
irrelevant to this history. 


Unfortunately the phrase which he places within quotation marks appears 
nowhere in my book, and its only purpose is to impute to me a viewpoint 
which is neither stated nor implied in it, and which I do not in fact hold. 
I make it abundantly clear throughout that I attach a very much wider 
importance to our Utopian literature. 
Finally, Mr. Donner writes: 

If Blake’s Jerusalem did not materialize this was, Mr. Morton asserts regretfully, 
because in early nineteenth-century England the masses ‘did not yet constitute 
a working class in the modern sense of the term. So the regeneration of humanity 
could only be the work of the genius, the exceptional man imposing his will upon 
the herd’ (p. 129). 


If I had actually given such an explanation, or, indeed, any explanation, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 73 


for the non-materialism of Blake’s Jerusalem, I should certainly be open 
to criticism. However, the passage in question does not refer to Blake at 
all, but to Owen, Saint-Simon, and the other Utopian socialists, of whom 
| write: 

The strength of all these lay in their criticism of society, their dawning sense of 
the fact that the masses were exploited. Their weakness came from the fact that 
these masses, even in England, did not yet constitute a working class .. . 


Such distortions of an author’s meaning by misquotation seem to me to 
fall far short of the standards of scholarship and impartial criticism which 
one has a right to expect from such a publication as the Review of English 
Studies. If I may borrow a phrase from Mr. Donner, I would suggest that, 
by his descent to such methods three times in one short review, he most 


decidedly ‘betrays the weakness of his position’. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. L. Morton 


[Professor Donner writes: 

I am sorry if I have given some of Mr. Morton’s striking utterances a 
wider application than he intended. They seemed to me representative of 
his outlook; neither has he safeguarded his position sufficiently against 
such interpretations. I learn with relief that I have misunderstood him. 
If I have placed a phrase which is not his between inverted commas I 


humbly apologize. ] 








REVIEWS 


Some Old English Sound Changes. An Analysis in the Light of Modern 
Phonetics. By L. F. BrosNaHaN. Cambridge: Heffer, 1953. Pp. xii+141, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Brosnahan’s book is at once important and disappointing. His starting- 
point is a dual perception: first, that the major OE. sound-changes need review- 
ing in the light of a remark by Brondal, ‘Le moment semble donc étre venu 
d’entreprendre des recherches qui réunissent plusieurs changements phonétiques 
dans une tendance’; secondly, that students of OE. phonological development 
have neglected the technique offered them by acoustic phonetics, which should 
in general be of use to them and might more particularly be the means of reveal- 
ing a general tendency underlying apparently diverse sound-changes. Accord- 
ingly, he applies this technique to four groups of changes—the development of 
the WG. diphthongs into OE., i-mutation, breaking and back-mutation—and is 
able to trace similar patterns in the movement up or down the frequency scale of 
the two formants of the successive vocalic elements in each case (§ 96). Since 
this patterning can hardly be fortuitous or self-explanatory, he looks for its cause 
in the relevant articulatory developments and finds in them a clear ‘tendency to 
favour elevation of the front of the tongue in the first segment of the vocalic 
structure of the word, and to disfavour elevation both of the front and of the rear 
of the tongue in the succeeding segment of that vocalic structure’ (§ 110). Ina 
language characterized by root-stress and falling diphthongs this tendency looks 
like a result of accentuation, and in this connexion Mr. Brosnahan points out 
both that to produce vowels of the same pitch and intensity the nervous energy 
required is most for 7, u, less for e, 0, and least for a (§ 151), and also that in such 


a language ‘the amount of nervous energy allotted to the production of the sounds 
of the first syllable is greater than that allotted to those of any succeeding syllables’ 
(§ 152). 


These results are not as ‘successful’ as Mr. Brosnahan had hoped, ‘largely’, he 
thinks, ‘because of the subordinate position of the sound complex in the hierarchy 
of the layers of speech’ (§ 2). At least one other reason can be suggested. The 
only material to which the methods of acoustic phonetics can be applied is 
sounds, and their value in this case depends on the certainty with which the pro- 
nunciation of OE. can be reconstructed. Of pure vowels it is largely true that ‘the 
assumption of specific qualities for most of the OE. vowel sounds . . . is not so 
drastic as may appear at first sight’ (§ 2); but all the sound-changes studied in this 
work involve sounds represented by digraphs whose phonetic value is by no 
means certain. The traditional interpretation of digraphs representing sounds 
corresponding to WG. simple vowels involves the postulate that OE. differed 
structurally from any language known today in having two series of diphthongs 
essentially differentiated by length. It will not do to say: ‘A recent attempt to 
contest this (M. Daunt, 1939, 109-11) has not met with much support (Wrenn, 
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1943, 31-2)’ (§ 78). In point of fact the statement is wrong, since conclusions 
similar to Miss Daunt’s have been reached independently by Professor Mossé,’ 
and in point of method it involves an abdication from scholarly judgement by the 
substitution of an assessment of the temper of opinion for argument based on 
evidence.” 

In several respects Mr. Brosnahan glosses over inconsistencies of OE. spelling 
which point to an element of orthographic convention disconcerting to any 
student whose work depends on the assumption of a fixed and determinable 
relationship between figura and potestas in the writing of the language. For 
instance, neither term of the statement ‘in Kentish, where é0 > 70, a similar change 
overtakes eo’ (§ 75) is proved unless we can assume that the commonest spellings 
are necessarily phonetic. In original Kentish documents the same word often has 
different spellings under similar conditions of sentence-stress and from the hand 
of the same scribe. We know, therefore, that OKt. orthography was not ex- 
clusively phonetic; we cannot certainly assess the element of convention in it and 
are merely guessing if we attribute phonetic validity to the commonest spellings 
in an orthography not consistently phonetic in principle. Mr. Brosnahan claims 
that ‘we are forced to make the assumption that the spellings are approximately 
phonetical’ (§ 67).3 The compulsion derives exclusively from what is being done 
with the material, and is, if anything, at variance with the nature of the material, 
so no one is likely to get very positive results from submitting to it. A further 
deficiency in the notation of OE. is the absence of any indication of pitch; intona- 
tion-patterns are as likely as stress-patterns to be relevant to the isolation of a 
common tendency underlying the OE. sound-changes. 

Mr. Brosnahan disclaims concern with dialectal peculiarities (§ 1). A finer 
distinction is needed here. Peculiarities developing after the completion of the 
four major sound-changes should not concern him, but the consideration of 
differences in the realization of the sound-changes throughout the country is 
essential to his purpose. The predominance of Alfredian and later WS. is purely 
literary and has no significance for the historian of sound-change. Even the con- 
ception of a standard early WS. is highly artificial,* and there is no justification for 
the implicit equation WS. = OE. It is, for instance, in every way misleading to 
speak of ‘the diphthong represented by OE. ie’ (§ 90). The spelling te (save in 
originally disyllabic forms such as hie) is virtually confined to our few manu- 

* F. Mossé, Manuel de l’anglais du Moyen Age, 1 Vieil Anglais (Paris, 1945), i, § 12. 
This work is a surprising omission from Mr. Brosnahan’s List of References. The con- 
tinued discussion of the OE. digraphs by M. L. Samuels and Miss Daunt in the Trans. 
Phil. Soc. 1952, 15-54, and by Sherman M. Kuhn and Randolph Quirk in Language, 
xxix (1953), 143-56, will have been too late for inclusion. 

2 Cf. the cavalier dismissal in § 18: “The theories of Liddell (The Elements of Sound, 
96-103) have found, so far as we know, no support.’ If it is worth mentioning them, it is 
worth explaining why they do not command support. 

3 The remark is applied to spellings for WG. au, but is preceded by ‘as always’; it is 
even more surprising to be told in § 62 that ‘In the absence of further criteria we are 
usually forced to take the spelling [of the vowels of unaccented syllables in OE.] at their 
face value’. 

* Cf. C. L. Wrenn, ‘“‘Standard’’ Old English’, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1933, 65-88—another 
odd omission from the List of References. 
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scripts of early WS.; even there it is not consistent and probably represents a 
simple vowel (cf. Wrenn, op. cit., p. 80). 

Not many studies of OE. have to refer so often as Mr. Brosnahan’s to questions 
about the language still unanswered or even unasked, and this may well be the 
most valuable quality of the book. It points to what needs doing and suggests 
some tools for the job. In the present instance they have been used to build ona 
foundation less secure than they deserve, but the demonstration challenges 
students of OE.—and especially of pronunciation—to extend the basis of rock 
within their site. 

BarBARA M. H. Carr 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Morton W. BLoomrieLp. Pp. xiv-+482. Michi- 
gan: State College Press, 1952. $7.50. 


The Seven Cardinal Sins form one of the most familiar traditional concepts in 
the thought and art of the Middle Ages and have been the subject of many 
critical studies. This book is notable among them for its wide scope and the full- 
ness of its documentation. Professor Bloomfield is concerned to establish the 
syncretic nature of the concept, thus suggesting its richness of implication and 
accounting for its grip on the medieval imagination. He explores the various 
aspects of Hellenistic culture that are likely to have contributed to the evolution 
of the Sins: demonology, astral science, totemism, Alexandrian number specula- 
tion, allegory, the Zoroastrian battle-theme, and, above all, the Gnostic Soul 
Drama. He demonstrates the absorption of the originally objective figures of evil 
into Christian theology and their identification with fundamentals of human 
nature. The symbol is seized upon as enabling clarification of man’s moral 
nature and is frequently associated in scholastic texts with the traditional Platonic 
and Aristotelian analysis of the soul into rational, concupiscent, and irascible 
faculties. The psychomachia convention is shown to have contributed a dramatic 
quality to the presentation of the Sins, preparing the way for the popular allegory 
of the attack on the castle of man. The final developments of the theme are 
examined most closely in the specific context of English literature and as they 
reflect changes in the constitution and ideals of society, the rise of the commercial 
middle class and the attendant growth of social satire, the rise of vernacular 
preaching, stimulated by Pecham’s Constitutions and a new estimate of the impor- 
tance of confession, and adopting the exemplum as its favourite stylistic feature 
In the fifteenth-century literature of religious instruction, the concept of the 
Seven Sins can be seen breaking down, being superseded by the Ten Command- 
ments, when a basic criterion of morality is required. The history is concluded 


with Spenser, in whose treatment of the ancient theme Mr. Bloomfield finds the 
inwardness of the medieval tradition largely forgotten. 
Part of this account was previously published by the author in an article for 


the Harvard Theological Review, in 1941. The whole book follows the general 
line of Marie Gothein’s article, ‘Die Todsiinden’, Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, x (1907), but explores more thoroughly the complexity of the evolution 
from the Soul Drama to the brink of the Renaissance, and aims at much greater 
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comprehensiveness in its review of Old and Middle English treatments of the 
theme. In addition, there are three Appendixes: on the association of animals 
with sins, Old English terms for the Sins, and a catalogue of relevant Latin 
manuals connected with England. Mr. Bloomfield has deliberately excluded 
medieval drama from his concern and has chosen to confine himself to a ‘cul- 
tural-historical’ approach to his subject. Even so, the work that has resulted is 
encyclopaedic in nature—the forty-nine page bibliography gives some idea of its 
range—and has some of the disadvantages of the form. It is too closely packed 
with information to make easy reading, and the scant room left for exploring the 
significance of the facts, or for demonstrative arguments, compels us to find the 
main interest of the book between the lines. In implications the volume is rich 
and, especially in Part I, it conveys forcibly the author’s recognition of the per- 
manent values concealed in medieval thought. 

The body of the text is in two sections, the first dealing with the pre-history of 
the Sins and their progress through early patristic and medieval Latin literature, 
the second part concerned mainly with Old and Middle English writings, but 
also glancing at some continental uses of the theme. The whole presents a study 
of the way in which a symbol persists in significant use through many centuries, 
by virtue of a continuous tacit process of reinterpretation. Superficially, the 
Sins may look much the same embodiments of evil at the end of the process as 
at the beginning; in fact, their nature is radically changed: from objective male- 
volent powers they are transformed to objective, but fictitious, characters, a 
dreaded reality turned to a decorative motif, a formal element in artistic tradition. 

Mr. Bloomfield does not plainly answer the question of how the symbol be- 
comes finally exhausted and its susceptibility of reinterpretation declines. 
Interestingly enough, the serious significance of the Sins appears to have faded as 
their personification and dramatic projection in literature and art became more 
complete and vital. The crowning examples of the representation of the Sins in 
English literature show a tendency to lose symbolism in realism, in the creation 
of type characters. Leaving aside the influence of dramatic performance, the 
explanation of the change is partly to be found in the account given of the later 
medieval employment of the Sins for purposes of social satire: identified with 
outward, separate and separable aspects and categories of society, the essential 
unity and interdependence of the Seven become obscured. More fundamentally, 
the decline in significance may be traced to the general breakdown of the medieval 
analogical view of the world. It is the appropriateness of seven Sins, the unity of 
the concept, that is most difficult for the modern mind to grasp; for the corre- 
spondences modern science reveals are not those recognized by medieval number 
theory. The plan of his book testifies to Mr. Bloomfield’s realization of the in- 
clusive completeness of the full symbol as its hall-mark in the Middle Ages; he 
has refused to consider the individual Sins one by one. The reassociation of Sins 
with planets, at the close of the period, is significant—though this comment is not 
made—as a belated attempt to save the concept of Seven by yoking it once more 
to a scientific scheme of the universe. 

It is in the development of the individual Sins, however, and the shifts of 
relative emphasis that they undergo, that the complexity of cultural change is 
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most adequately reflected. Not all of them reward examination equally, of course. 
It is the most subtly conceived that pass through most vicissitudes, and the 
coarsening, or weakening, of their force seems to have kept pace with, and in some 
ways encouraged, the decay of the power of the Cardinal Sins as a whole over 
men’s minds. The early relation of acedia to tristitia, to the midday demon, its 
classification among spiritual sins, the interpretation of it as taedium cordis, as 
involving that despair of salvation denoted by the English ‘wanhope’, or even 
as neglect of religious observances, seem to have been of small particular relevance 
to fifteenth-century society : to the new bourgeois it struck home most forcefully as 
laziness, which religious commentators such as Pecock were reluctant to accord 
the status of a sin; and from several of the late sin-lists quoted it has been silently 
dropped. Yet acedia could not be defined exclusively in terms of its medieval 
context; it has survived the Middle Ages to be rediscovered by the twentieth 
century. The decay of such a concept cannot be explained wholly as a result of 
external social change; it implies the failure of any individual mind to make, or to 
popularize, a new interpretation. The literary use of the Sins can be creative; it 
makes history, as well as passively reflecting it. 

A sense of the place of the interaction of art and life in the history of a culture, 
seems implied in the plan of Part II, where a form of literary history is combined 
with study of the later evolution of the concept, so as to give the writings greater 
value in the scheme than they have previously had. Unfortunately, the literary 
context is rarely given close attention, and the aesthetic judgements passed are of 
an elementary nature. The examination and summaries of the literary accounts 
of the Sins fail to reveal quality, even the differences of quality between the Sins 
in Dante, in Langland, in Gower. Instead, a variety of problems connected with 
the texts is considered : a reading in the Caligula MS. of The Owl and the Night- 
ingale, for instance, the date of the Ancrene Riwle, or the sources of the Parson's 
Tale. The inclusion of a medley of such discussions, not among the 135 pages 
of Notes, but in the body of the text, makes it hard to discern any consistent 
direction in this part of the study and to sort out the scattered hints for the later 
history of the Sins. The unsatisfactoriness of the chronological arrangement 
adopted for the whole book, but only very generally applied in Part I, also becomes 
evident here, where the process of taking in turn all the known relevant works in 
Old and Middle English virtually prevents any concentration of argument 
and may even mislead: Dante, included at the beginning of Chapter VI, is not 
revealed as having any direct connexion with the fourteenth-century English 
writings that occupy the rest of the chapter; the order in which the Sins are listed, 
whether approximating to the Cassianic, Gregorian, or Ostiensic convention, 
assumes a false degree of importance, as it comes in for more frequent remark 
than any other feature; the abrupt transitions (e.g. pp. 160, 222) are a little irritat- 
ing to the reader. Changes happen irregularly, significant occurrences of any 
symbol are interspersed with insignificant ; chronology is transformed into mean- 
ingful history only when we perceive in it values, a general drift, that cut across 
the chronological pattern. The accumulation of detail in Part II, however, 
usually affords more information than enlightenment. 

From any work on such a scale there must be many omissions. There are 
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whole aspects of cultural history for which Mr. Bloomfield has little room, 
Chaucer’s lines on Troilus in love are quoted (p. 193): 


That Pride, Envye, and Ire, and Avarice 
He gan to fle, and everich other vice, 


but no comment is made on the oblique relation between the doctrine of the 
Cardinal Sins and the courtly ideal, or on the significance of the transformation 
of Sloth into Idleness, in the context of love-allegory. The absence of any 
reference to Cynewulf obscures the history of theological allegory and the pre- 
history of the Sins, in Old English. Sawles Warde is mentioned (p. 117) as laying 
the basis in English for later uses of the theme of the castle of man attacked by 
the devil, whereas the image is in fact outlined quite distinctly in Cynewulf’s 
juliana, \l. 398-410. Jt is less important, but more surprising, that no allusion is 
made to the well-known exemplum of the ‘weamod’ Pelican as a type of Ira, 
among the list of beasts linked with Sins, in the Ancrene Riwle, that is given on 
p. 149 and in Appendix I. (ZElfric and Wulfstan refer to the Sin as ‘weamodnyss’.) 
It might have been profitable, in the discussion of the Cloud of Unknowing, to 
consider the possible influence of such accounts as that of the ‘propre condicion 
of an ypocrite’, in the fifty-third chapter, on the growth of realism and the descrip- 
tion of symbolic externals, in later presentations of the Sins. 

Great care for accuracy has gone to the making of this book. The Preface calls 
ita prolegomenon only, but it is a storehouse of information and suggestion for 
later scholars in the field, who will find the Indexes useful and reliable. The 
author has been ill served by his printer in that some copies of the volume have 
been marred by faulty imposition, between pp. 387 and 402. A few misprints 
may be noted: ‘infinitunde’ (p. 100), ‘strickly’ (p. 128), ‘posible’ (p. 355), 
‘Halverson’ (for ‘Halvorson’, p. 384), ‘weamodynss’ (p. 385). 

Marcery M. Morcan 


Renaissance Dictionaries English-Latin and Latin-English. By De Witt 
T. Starnes. Austin: University of Texas Press; Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 
1954. $6.00; 355. net. 

Study of this subject is not unlike the study of the text of an ancient author. It 
draws on the riches of many libraries (Dr. Starnes mentions eight in which he 
has laboured), and it consists largely in determining whether A conveyed his 
phrases and definitions and translations directly from C or from B, who had had 
them from C. Indeed the greater part of these 427 pages is filled with parallel 
columns showing the process of conveyance. 

The author’s main limits are 1500 and 1660; but he deals also, though more 
cursorily, with the medieval adumbrations, from the Promptorium Parvulorum 
(c. 1440), and with the post-restoration refinements and expansion culminating 
in Ainsworth’s Thesaurus of 1736, which held the field well into the nineteenth 
century. 

The history of this branch of lexicography, in so far as it is not a history of 
plagiarism, is mainly of interest as tracing the gradual reformation of the vocabu- 
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lary from a medieval medley to a purely classical Latin, that of Terence and 
Cicero, Virgil and Horace. Dr. Starnes’s work has been infinitely painstaking, 
and as far as I can tell it is accurate and judicious. He calls attention to the 
importance of his dictionaries for the history of our own language. They were 
well known to the editors of O.E.D.; perhaps all these lexicographers appear in its 
bibliography. Some readers will be disappointed to find little reference to 
English lexicography as such.’ Bailey is not mentioned, and the only significant 
reference to Johnson is to his adoption of Ainsworth’s method: ‘the divided and 
numbered definition and the illustration of meaning and usage keyed to the 
definition and supported by exact reference to authorities’ (though Johnson’s 
references are not in fact exact). 

Dr. Starnes refers (p. 105) to an article by his colleague Professor Sledd, who 
claims to have found in the Elyot-Cooper dictionaries ‘fifty examples antedating 
instances cited in the N.E.D.’ 

Some of the compilers, drawing freely on Stephanus and other continental 
scholars, even ventured on a little Greek; and Dr. Starnes several times writes 
of their using Suidas. He does not tell us if a Latin Suidas was available; and his 
own Greek is perhaps not equal to his Latin; on p. 103 a list of “Greek words 
retained’ by Cooper from Stephanus includes abbreviatura, gelatina, and novun- 
cium. 





R. W. CHAPMAN 


Titus Andronicus. Edited by J. C. Maxwe i. Pp. xlvi-+-130. (The Arden 
Shakespeare [new and revised edition]. General Editor: Una ELLis-FERMoR.) 
London: Methuen, 1953. 18s. net. 

The Introduction to the New Arden Titus Andronicus (1. Text, 2. Date and 
Authorship, 3. Source, 4. The Play) is informed and businesslike. ‘The section on 
Date and Authorship, in particular, faces facts squarely and gives a level-headed 
survey of a terrain that bristles with difficulties. What will probably interest 
readers especially is Mr. Maxwell’s summary of R. M. Sargent’s account (the 
first we have had) of the Folger Library’s unique copy of an eighteenth-century 
chapbook, which preserves what would appear to be substantially the source of the 
play. In general, though Mr. Maxwell is not easy in mind about dating the play 
as late as 1594, he is prepared to accept the external evidence for Shakespeare’s 
authorship and finds the play, in any case, ‘through and through Shakespearian 
in its planning’. In the last section of his Introduction, however, respect for 
planning leads to overstatement and Price’s comparison between Titus and Othello 
(of which he approves) seems to me much like Fluellen’s comparison between 


Macedon and Monmouth. To find more promise in Titus than in Romeo and 
Juliet (as Mr. Maxwell does) seems to me a strange aberration. The attribution 

' But this, I find, is discussed in the author’s earlier book (with Gertrude E. Noyes), 
The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson (Chapel Hill, 1946), which unhappily 
stops just short of Johnson. Johnson’s library in Bolt Court, which may have retained 
some of the books that were in Gough Square, included many dictionaries of many 
languages, from a Hesychius of 1514 to Postlethwayte 1751. His use of Latin dictionaries 


in his own would make an interesting study. 
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of Titus to Shakespeare (especially its savage disposal of Aaron and Tamora’s 
body at the end) is justifiable only on the grounds that he was exploiting a popular 
genre with his finger on the pulse of fashion instead of poetry and characterization. 
In this respect, what Titus looks forward to is Hoffman rather than Hamlet. 

The text is conservative in substantive readings and well annotated, but a few 
observations in the explanatory notes, as well as the emendations Mr. Maxwell 
has made and has not made, suggest a lack of realistic editorial policy. Since we 
have only one example of Qz1, it may be, of course, that Q2 was printed from an 
example of Q1 with proof-corrected formes not preserved in the sole survivor of 
Danter’s edition. But the suggestion that Q2’s ‘Tut,’ for ‘But’ (Qzr) at v. i. 141 
was a reading of this kind calls for fuller discussion since ‘But’ appears both as the 
catchword at the foot of 12" and at the head of 12”. Similarly, though doubts are 
cast on the unsatisfactory ‘painted’ at 11. iii. 126 (which might, for instance, have 
been a misreading of ‘pauled’ = ‘palled’), to cite Robertson’s emendation ‘fals’d’, 
or to suggest alternatively padding out the line by inserting ‘she’, fails to grapple 
with the difficulty that ‘painted’ = ‘specious’ is not only poor metre but poor 
sense. And why, for instance, refuse to alter ‘your womb’ to ‘that womb’ at Iv. 
ii. 124? The alteration would be in accordance with the textual evidence and it is 
a bad reading, since sense and style require a parallel to ‘that self blood’ in the 
previous line ; and what is the advantage in suggesting that ‘the’ would be a better 
emendation than ‘that’? In general, though Mr. Maxwell has given a lot of 
thought to punctuation and speech attributions, his text suggests tinkering in- 
stead of coherent editorial principles. 

Too many errors have been left in the text and it would have been as well to cite 
all Qx’s slips, however trivial. Since the compositor set, for instance, ‘obsure’ for 
‘obscure’ at Il. iii. 77 (disregarded in the collation notes), it seems unnecessary to 
look at Wyld for an explanation of the missing ‘t’ in ‘experimens’ at 11. ili. 69. The 
oddest error in the text (which cannot be the editor’s) is the appearance of IV. iii. 
78 after IV. iii. 75, presumably due to shifting the line of type from the head of 
p. 94 and inserting it above the stage direction at the foot of p. 93 instead of above 
the collation notes. The proof-reader should have seen that it made nonsense of 
the matter. 

There is a general question of policy about which I am uneasy—that of pre- 
serving in the New Arden edition ‘all older forms that are more than variant 
spellings’. It will end in chaos—texts which are neither old nor modern but an 
arbitrary mixture. If, for instance, we have ‘banket’ for ‘banquet’, why not ‘cote’ 
for ‘quote’? Since ‘vild(e)’ for ‘vile’ is acceptable, why not ‘abhominable’? If we 
have ‘president’ for ‘precedent’ (which incidentally does occur in M. of V., Qu 
and Winter’s Tale), must we not, with better reason, throw overboard our useful 
distinction between ‘humane’ and ‘human’, ‘complement’ and ‘compliment’, 
‘talent’ and ‘talon’, ‘dolphin’ and ‘Dauphin’, ‘moth’ and ‘mote’? In all these cases, 
the earlier form is the usual one in the early texts. Is there any better reason for 
preserving ‘murther’ and ‘murder’ variations than ‘show’ and ‘shew’? If we omit 
the medial ‘t’ in ‘gallanst’, on the grounds that it was not pronounced, must we 
not, for the same reason, accept ‘clime’ for ‘climb’? The proper place for what is 
obsolete in language is an old spelling text. The purpose of a modernized 
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edition is to modernize and not to select for preservation such oddities as strike 
an editor’s fancy. From a linguistic point of view, random selection is mere 
dabbling ; and from a bibliographical point of view, the evidence is as yet insuffi- 
cient for anyone to judge whether the prevalence of, say, ‘murther’ or ‘vilde’ ina 
given text was due to the compositor or his copy. 

ALICE WALKER 


Flaming Minister: a Study of Othello. By G. R. Extiorr. Pp. xxxvi-+-24s. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 345. net. 

Professor Elliott’s book follows an earlier work of the same kind, about 
Hamlet, called Scourge and Minister, and the two books together are said by the 
blurb to provide a ‘new focus’ for these plays. In his Introduction Mr. Elliott 
states that this new focus is designed to replace the views of nineteenth-century 
‘humanitarians’, who refused to face up to the reality of Evil in the tragedies, 
The author seeks to base his new interpretation on a belief that Shakespearian 
tragedy is essentially a tragedy of pride, and Othello, being ‘Shakespeare’s 


greatest achievement in tragidramatic form ... is his main drama of pride’ 
(p. xxv). 

The reader might at this point expect a reinterpretation in terms of Aristotelian 
vBpis ; what is provided is something much less subtle and much more doctrinaire. 


It may be true that pride is, theologically considered, the first of sins, ‘the essence 
of all spiritual evil’, but it does not follow that it is convenient, or even possible, 
to represent all the complex manifestations of sin in a Shakespearian tragedy 
under the one name of ‘pride’—and this is what Mr. Elliott tries to do. 

His key statement is: “The chief cause of Othello’s downfall is not his jealousy 
but the fact that he conceals it from all concerned—except his evil other self, 
Iago—by reason of his pride’ (p. xxvii). He argues that Othello loves Desde- 
mona as a ‘type’ or ‘superficies’ without understanding her: ‘if she had refused 
him he would have continued to be happy in his other love, his military pro- 
fession’ (p. 29); his love is not great enough to break down his pride. His pride 
keeps him from questioning Cassio before he dismisses him, and it is pride that 
keeps Cassio from confessing his drunkenness—Mr. Elliott has the curious 
notion that it is Cassio’s silence in 11. iii that incenses Othello against him. Even 
Desdemona is flawed by pride: ‘. . . the defect in her great love: her conviction, 
not free from pride, that she and she alone knows all the ‘“‘quality” of the man 
she has chosen for husband’ (p. 184). 

Mr. Elliott certainly makes it clear that pride has a part in the nature of almost 
every character in Othello, but his long and painstaking analysis of the text does 
not provide what would be required to make this more than an obvious state- 
ment—a proof that pride is the most important motive in each case. Indeed, his 
praise of Bianca because she is jealous with ‘perfectly simple directness’ provides 
a grotesque example of the distortion that results: “This prostitute is blessed, so 
we must feel, in having no reputation to sustain, and very little pride—unlike the 


great Othello!’ (p. 170 f.). 
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Mr. Elliott’s methods in his analysis of the play do not, in fact, sustain any 
belief that his reading of the play is other than doctrinaire. Many relevant 
factors, e.g. Shakespeare’s treatment of his source, or the bearing of the military 
code of conduct, are never mentioned at all, and what is produced as evidence is 
often doubtful or wrong. Thus 1. i. 209 f. (Globe lineation) ‘. . . and I dote / 
In mine own comforts’ is taken to indicate selfishness (p. 66). The Clown’s 
appearance in 111. i is taken as indicating Othello’s deliberate refusal to talk with 
Cassio. The handkerchief is said to signify to us that ‘his [sc. Othello’s] love... 
was always tenuous in itself while colorful and charming in its pattern’ (p. 152). 
Even a simple statement like “The jewels . . . would half have corrupted a 
Votarist’ (Iv. ii. 188-90) is misunderstood; Mr. Elliott writes of this: ‘ “half”, 
not wholly, because Roderigo has a certain respect for women religiously vowed 
to chastity’ (p. 199), failing to see that ‘half’ does not go with ‘corrupted’ but with 
‘jewels’. On this misinterpretation he then bases a statement that Roderigo sees 
in Desdemona ‘something . . . akin to the spirit of ‘‘a Votarist” ’, verbal mis- 
understandings leading directly to distortion of character. Such misinterpre- 
tations and strained interpretations abound throughout the book and, if space 
sufficed, could be illustrated through many pages. 

The incorporation in Mr. Elliott’s paraphrase not only of as many as possible 
of the text words, but of sentences describing the feelings of the characters (e.g. 
‘Her beautiful and growingly strong mien of simple innocence appals him 
deeply’) and indicating stage-actions (e.g. ‘he had actually ventured to touch it, 
with a reverent finger tip’) and even giving reasons why characters do not speak 
otherwise, makes it very liable to be tendentious. It is simply not fair to tell us 
(commenting on 111. iii. 42): ‘Normally she would have enquired “What is the 
matter?” ’ and then to base an argument on the fact that she does not. 

Probably associated with these defects, and perhaps lying behind them, is the 
grave insensitivity to verse which Mr. Elliott shows throughout. He takes 
Othello’s speech disclaiming sexual appetite to be ‘entirely coarse’ and the 
passage about the ‘light-winged toys / Of feathered Cupid’ to be ‘jocose bombast’, 
The description of the storm in 1. i calls up the phrase, ‘This storm’s air of 
naughty buffoonery’; the Pontic sea passage is said to be ‘too adjectival to be 
noble’. 

Finally, it must be said that the prose-style of this book is objectionably over- 
wrought. It seeks to give the effect of Othello in other words, but this leads only 
to passages like the following: ‘For us that galvanic cry, echoing his entranced 
ejaculations at the first, condenses all the inhuman, toxic grotesqueness of this 
amazing scene’ (p. 179). G. K. Hunter 


The Thespian Mirror. Shakespeare in the Eighteenth-Century Novel. 
By Ropert Gate Noyes. Pp. v-+200. Providence, Rhode Island: Kingsport 
Press, 1953. $5.50. 

Dr. Noyes’s subject is not a very important one, as he well knows, but the 
temper in which he deals with it is admirable. He has searched some seven or 
eight hundred novels, written between 1740 and 1780, for allusions to Shake- 
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speare, and in that very miscellaneous department of literature he has found 
parallels to all the developments in formal criticism during the period, intro- 
duced in a casual way into dialogue, letter, and meditation. He has provided 
supplementary evidence for the spread and temperature of Shakespeare idolatry 
in the second half of the century, and he has found some interesting anticipations 
of the impressionism of the romantic critics. This is not, indeed, very sur- 
prising, as impressionism and character-analysis are the forms which unpro- 
fessional criticism always takes in England. As citation after citation emphasizes 
the commonplaces of the contemporary appreciation of Shakespeare, we realize 
more deeply how acceptable a subject of general conversation the poet was; for 
these are not the conversations of scholars, critics, and poets in their clubs and 
studies but of young ladies at their tea-tables and lovers during courtship. 

Dr. Noyes divides his material according to the dramatic types of Shakespeare’s 
work, and a glance will show us the preponderance of the tragedies in eighteenth- 
century interest: he takes each play in turn, sketches its theatrical history, and 
then shows its reflection in fiction with long and lively quotations. Here is 
Thomas Amory, defending Titania’s instructions to her fairies against the 
strictures of Rymer; here is a judicious criticism of Garrick in the last act of 
Romeo and Fuliet, and a eulogy by Shebbeare of his princely anger in King Lear; 
here is Shebbeare’s long analysis of Othello’s jealousy, tucked into his Letters on 
the English Nation, and here is the hero of Female Friendship beginning his 
theatrical career by enacting Iachimo with a company of strollers in a barn. It 
will be apparent how much the practice of the stage dominates this informal 
criticism. Shebbeare’s criticism is unusual in not being directly inspired by a 
performance of Othello, whilst Garrick, the ‘practical commentator’, as he is 
called in The Correspondents, is seen as a full partner in Shakespeare’s fame. 
There are entertaining pictures of the performances of strolling players—one 
notes in The Adventures of Jack Wander a useful stage hand who, ‘being an excel- 
lent poacher, often treats us to game’—and some allusions to amateur pro- 
ductions. 

Dr. Noyes’s study, then, not only displays the extent to which a subject of 
popular interest was reflected in popular reading, but serves as an anthology of 
pages from novels that it is now far from easy to sample. He has kept his head 
and his sense of proportion, provided all necessary references and scholarly 
comment, and enjoyed himself with a zest that is the proper accompaniment of 
research into obsolete books and one of its best justifications. We do not suspect 
his standards, and so can approve the politeness with which he treats his authors, 
and, while freely admitting that much of the writing he has disinterred is lively 
and good, pass his enthusiastic ‘excellent’ and ‘absorbing’ as the amiable partisan- 
ship of a specialist, without which scholars could hardly do their work. 

The Kingsport Press has made of this cheerful treatise an elegant volume, 
adorned with ten illustrations from engravings and mezzotints in the Harvard 


Theatre Collection. 
J. M. S. TompK1ns 
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The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. By GzorcE WILKINS. 
Edited by KENNETH Murr. Pp. xv+120 (Liverpool Reprints 8). Liverpool 
University Press, 1953. 6s. net. 

George Wilkins’s novel is a useful addition to the University of Liverpool’s 
series of reprints. Only two copies of the original edition of 1608 are known to 
survive and Mommsen’s excellent reprint of 1857 is hard to come by. The novel 
has no literary value: it is a careless and shoddy catchpenny; but no one can 
begin to unravel the mysteries of Shakespeare’s (?) Pericles without careful study 
of Wilkins’s work. The reprint is edited by Professor Kenneth Muir, with some 
assistance from Mr. V. S. Prooth. Professor Muir’s article in English Studies 
in 1949 raised the discussion of Wilkins above the silliness which had too often 
marked it before; his present introduction puts forward views similar to those in 
his article. 

The novel is ostensibly a ‘true History of the Play of Pericles’ ; the title-page’s 
claim is supported at the end of the Argument. But though the novel often runs 
parallel with the text of the play which has come down to us, there are many 
places where Wilkins diverges from the play’s action (apart from the liberal thefts 
from Twine’s version of the story). The real problem is to explain the diver- 
gencies. There are only two solutions worth serious consideration. I think 
Professor Muir has chosen the harder: he argues that Wilkins is following a 
version of the play staged before Shakespeare had taken it in hand to revise it. 
His chief evidence is that fossils of blank verse in the novel, particularly in the 
brothel scenes in which novel and play are not very close together, represent a 
‘more primitive’ type of verse than Shakespeare’s, and resemble the wooden 
verse of the early scenes. The alternative solution is that the divergencies are 
mostly Wilkins’s inventions as he grew too lazy to be faithful to the play, and 
that the ‘verse’ passages in question are a somewhat flattened rendering of parts 
of Shakespeare’s work which have been omitted or badly distorted in the pirated 
Quarto of 1609. This argument implies that the brothel scenes in the Quarto 
are much more corrupt than later scenes; but inequalities in a reported text are 
the rule rather than the exception. 

So far, there may be little to choose between the two views. But there are 
serious difficulties, which Professor Muir is careful to point out, attending his 
hypothesis. Why, if Wilkins reports a play that precedes Shakespeare, does the 
novel use passages and names (e.g. Marina) which are undoubtedly Shake- 
speare’s? Professor Muir suggests that Wilkins borrowed Shakespeare’s names 
and that the novel ‘has been contaminated by one or more passages from the 
Shakespearean Pericles which was already being performed by the time he wrote 
his novel’. Surely the simpler explanation is correct: that these passages exist 
because Wilkins followed (freely enough) Shakespeare’s version of the play and 
no other? There is much additional evidence of Wilkins’s reliance on the 
Shakespearian portions of the play. One small example: ‘Thou that beget’st 
him that did thee beget’ cries out ‘Shakespeare’s last plays’—and this line 
Wilkins echoes. When Wilkins bungles a Shakespearian phrase it is difficult to 
explain it as an isolated borrowing (Pericles, 111. ii. 30; Wilkins, p. 62, 1. 9). 
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Professor Muir states (p. ix) that only one passage in the Shakespearian part can 
be emended by reference to the novel. This may be true of single words, but 
there are several scenes, besides the Lysimachus scene, which are corruptly 
rendered by the Quarto, the correct sense of which is given by Wilkins. Even 
the famous opening speeches of Act III between Pericles and Lychorida seem 
to be corrupt, and certainly need to be checked against what Wilkins reports (he 
supplies the renowned ‘Poore inch of Nature’). It seems to me that there is much 
less to be ‘explained away’ if we take it that both Wilkins and the Quarto are 
‘reporting’—in very different fashion—the same play. 

Professor Muir suggests that some resemblances between the novel and the 
play may be there because ‘the reporters of the play or the compositors of Q 
made use of the novel to correct the copy’. This is unlikely; I have always been 
puzzled by the fact that the reporters did mot make use of the novel. Had they 
consulted it at all they could not have left so much corrigible nonsense in their 
copy. 

Professor Muir briefly discusses the authorship of the ‘Ur-Pericles’ which he 
postulates. Formerly he believed Wilkins to have been the author; now (while 
pointing out that a decision is impossible) he suggests that Wilkins shared the 
work with Heywood. But can Wilkins have had a hand in this hypothetical play? 
Whoever wrote it studied the versions of Gower and ‘Twine and although he 
drew on Twine, even verbally, he rejected him by and large for Gower’s more 
civilized version. Now Wilkins, setting out to report the play in novel form, 
cannot trust his memory and also consults earlier redactions. But he shows no 
knowledge of Gower except via the play; he chooses the cruder Twine to help 
him out, and thus there is sometimes a double drawing on ‘Twine in the novel— 
once through the play and once direct. It is unlikely that the author of the early 
play should work in this way, unlikely that his memory should be so bad that he 
had to plagiarize a previous narration and that the narration he chose should be 
one he had relegated to a secondary position before; a narration, moreover, 
incompatible with the spirit of his play and at times in conflict with the very 
incidents he had composed earlier. 

The ‘truth’ about Pericles is still to be explained and a big part of the secret lies 
wrapped up in Wilkins’s novel. The work is now readily available to everyone 
and it is to be hoped that Professor Muir’s reprint will stimulate someone to 
undertake the extremely detailed examination that may yield a more satisfactory 
account of it than we can offer at the moment. 

PuiLip EDWARDS 


Theatre Miscellany. Six Pieces connected with the Seventeenth-Century 
Stage (Luttrell Society Reprints 14). Pp. viii+-130. Oxford: Blackwell, 1953. 
25s. net. 


This volume, issued for the Luttrell Society under the general editorship of 
Colonel C. H. Wilkinson, is aptly called a miscellany. Beyond their connexion 
with dramatic performances in the seventeenth century, its six pieces—or, 


strictly speaking, seven, two of Heywood’s pageants being put together to count 
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as one—have no detectable common factor. But if this gives the volume a slightly 
fugitive air, that is the character proper to a miscellany, which has its charm in 
such unexpected juxtapositions as here bring a bibliographical curiosity or a 
literary museum-piece alongside a glimpse of a human situation. 

Heywood’s two Lord Mayor’s pageants, Londini Artium et Sctentiarum 
Scaturigo (1632) and Londini Emporia (1633), make the most substantial item. 
True to their type, these pamphlets give the speeches and describe the shows 
which, on land and water, greeted the Lord Mayor on his ceremonial progress. 
Civic pomp is expressed in a representation of Arion on a dolphin or Andromeda 
rescued by Perseus from the whale. Dr. A. M. Clark, in introducing them, rightly 
claims no literary merit for ‘these Annuall Triumphs’; but he exaggerates their 
unconscious humour. More than quaint, they have their little place in the history 
of the English mind and a kinship not only with the court masques but with such 
diverse seventeenth-century works as Quarles’s Emblems (probably in course of 
composition at the same time), Polyolbion, and Fuller’s Worthies. 

By contrast Sir William D’ avenant’s Voyage to the Other World (1668) is a little 
gibe by Richard Flecknoe at the memory of one who had wounded his vanity. 
This squib, marked by ‘rough good humour’ and sudden snarls, is neatly put 
into its theatrical context by Professor A. K. Croston in an account of Flecknoe’s 
difficulties over the production of his plays. Then comes a curiosity of stage- 
history—a quarto sheet of Songs and Masques in The Tempest [1674], which 
Mr. J. G. McManaway plausibly argues was provided for the audience at the 
opera. His comparison of this libretto with the 1674 quarto of The Tempest 
and with The Ariels Songs which John Playford printed for inclusion in the 1675 
edition of his Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues reveals the chronological order 
of these three versions and thereby something of the changes made as per- 
formances of the opera succeeded one another. But evidence skilfully analysed is 
confusingly presented: the ‘more precise dating’ which is promised for The 
Ariels Songs never clearly emerges, and although it is implied (pp. 75-76) that 
the British Museum possesses The Ariels Songs both in Playford’s Choice Ayres 
and as a separate item, this seems not to be true and is perhaps not what was 
meant. 

Musical Entertainments in Rinaldo and Armida (1699) is in a somewhat different 
class. For here the words are accompanied by notes about the music and its 
intended dramatic point; and they have an interesting preface, to which Mr. 
Herbert Davis draws attention, showing Dennis to have been engaged on a 
deliberate, if questionable, dramatic experiment. The last two pieces in the 
miscellany, both very short, shift the focus away from theatrical productions 
to the human beings involved in them: the Petition of the Actors to Parliament 
in 1650 presents the plight of men who faced starvation through the prohibition 
of the only craft they knew; and a letter written by the Florentine agent in 
London in 1613, printed by Professor D. J. Gordon, describes how official guests, 
their minds more on precedence than entertainment, were received at a masque 
at Whitehall. 

With such numerous and diverse little points of interest in small space, the 
volume on the whole is well conceived. The originals of its seven items are all 
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rare, very rare, or unique; and of the two which have previously been reprinted, 
one has appeared only in the editions of Malone’s Shakespeare. The Petition of 
the Actors, however, hardly seems to qualify for a Luttrell volume in view of the 
Society’s policy of confining itself to what ‘cannot without great difficulty be got 
in the original editions or in reprints’. The copy at Worcester College is probably 
unique, but it is easily available as reprinted in Notes and Queries, 8th series, v 
(1894), p. 464, and in Leslie Hotson’s The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage 
(1928), pp. 43-44. For the rest, Songs and Masques from The Tempest, in which 
the point is in the format as much as in the text, really asks for a facsimile, and 
the Florentine agent’s letter might have been useful to more students if it had 
been translated. It is a pity, too, that the Heywood pageants are given in the 
reverse of chronological order, so that the introduction’s reference to ‘the first’ 
(p. 7) means the opposite one to what the reader will suppose; and that the slips 
or misprints, of which there are a few, should include on the contents page two 


wrong dates out of seven. 
HAROLD JENKINS 


The Critics in the Audience of the London Theatres from Buckingham to 
Sheridan. A Study of Neoclassicism in the Playhouse 1671-1779. By 
Dane FARNSWoRTH SMITH. Pp. 192 (University of New Mexico Publications 
in Language and Literature, 12). Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1953. $ 3.50. 

The epigraph to this work might well be George Colman’s statement, “The Pit 
is the grand court of criticism, and in the centre of it is collected that awful body, 
distinguished by the title of The Town’. Professor Smith has searched through 
the farces, burlesques, prologues, and epilogues of the Restoration and eighteenth- 
century theatre for references to the presence of critics in the audience. He now 
prints many hundreds of allusions to them that amply bear out Colman’s sugges- 
tion that the pit was a court of summary jurisdiction. 

The self-appointed critics were sometimes led by ‘a fam’d wit of the town’, an 
unsuccessful author or the leader of a literary coterie; sometimes by a gallant 
whose finest accomplishments were swearing and shouting. Verdicts were bound 
to be capricious yet, in the opinion of Mr. Smith, they were usually dictated by 
obedience to the rules governing aesthetic appreciation: reason, good sense, and 
truth to nature. To illustrate his point he instances the audience’s reaction to the 
first performance of The Rivals. He makes no attempt to carry his argument 
further and decide exactly why—if classical standards prevailed—pantomime and 
opera were so successful, or why Pope should have thought that farces, operas, 
and shows were evidence of the Reign of Dullness. 

Mr. Smith might have qualified his statements with a reference to Letter XXI 
of The Citizen of the World. The inhabitants of the pit, Goldsmith says, 


were assembled partly to be amused, and partly to show their taste; appearing to 
labour under that restraint which an affectation of superior discernment generally 
produces. My companion, however, informed me that not one in a hundred of 
them knew even the first principles of criticism; that they assumed the right of 
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In other words, there were some people present whose judgement would always be 
guided by ‘the rules’, but there were many more who applauded that which 
tickled their fancy. We are forced to the conclusion that chance decided which of 
these groups led the pit in its eventual verdict. 

Similarly, dramatists cannot always be said to have considered ‘truth to nature’ 
in their conceptions. Mr. Smith says that The Rehearsal illustrated the reaction 
of good sense against the excesses of heroic tragedy, just as The Critic showed the 
reaction against sentimental comedy. This is true, but there would have been 
nothing to react against if the pit and the playwrights had always been guided by 
classical standards. Mr. Smith also suggests that The Critic ‘in its hostility to any- 
thing imaginative went so far as to include artistic and dramatic illusion’. The 
obvious corollary is that in trying to obey ‘the rules’ writers of farce and burlesque 
tended towards naturalism. Here again Goldsmith might have come to Mr. 
Smith’s aid with an illuminating comment. In criticizing a farce called High Life 
Below Stairs, Goldsmith says: 

From a conformity to critic rules, which, perhaps, on the whole, have done more 
harm than good, our author has sacrificed all the vivacity of the dialogue to nature; 
and though he makes his characters talk like servants, they are seldom absurd or 
lively enough, to make us merry. 


Spectators expected the dramatist to interest, move, or amuse them. If he failed in 
these respects, his adherence to ‘the rules’ would not excuse him. 

In exploring ‘the kinetic interrelationship between the dramatist, the critic and 
the public’, Mr. Smith has oversimplified some difficult problems. The value of 
his work lies in the very large collection of references to the critics in the audience 
that he has been able to make. He is justified in stating ‘the facts here speak for 
themselves’, even though we may differ from him in deciding what they say. The 
most interesting extracts are those from four plays in manuscript in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library: Macklin’s The New Play Criticiz’d and Covent Garden 
Theatre; Woodward’s A Lick at the Town; and The Picture of a Play House, 
ascribed to Thomas King. Mr. Smith also prints an unnoted attack on Dryden 
in F. P.’s ‘On Mr. Higden’s Comedy’; and an interesting list of resemblances 
between Colman’s New Brooms and Sheridan’s The Critic. 

CEcIL PRICE 


Charles Churchill: Poet, Rake, and Rebel. By WaLLAcE CaBLE Brown. 
Pp. x-+240. Lawrence, Kansas: The University of Kansas Press, 1953. 
$4.00. 

Nobody likes to damn a good-looking book whose author has laboured en- 
thusiastically on an abundance of first-hand material. If this review is com- 
pelled, as it is, to conclude that Professor Brown does not here satisfy the need: 
for a critical life of Churchill which, he avers, has long been ‘acute’, it is not 
because the poet’s career is not devotedly followed through, and set against its 
contemporary background in quite a lively way. Facts are disencumbered of 
fictions in such matters as Churchill’s university career, bankruptcy, relation- 
ships with his parishioners at St. John’s, Westminster, and elopement with 
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Elizabeth Carr. Not all the refutations originate with Professor Brown—some, 
he admits, go back to Churchill’s own day—but a conscientious biographer must 
include them. More usefully novel is the stress on Churchill’s political assistance 
to Wilkes: his participation in The North Briton’s affairs is shown to be not merely 
peripheral but central. On the biographical side it may willingly be conceded 
that the account, even though it does not rehabilitate its subject as man or poet 
as markedly as the author seems to think, is fully presented. But that is not 
enough. 

In the first place, there are a good many small blemishes; the misprints include 
‘Bubb-Doddington’ on p. 19 (he appears correctly on p. 160), ‘Bentick’ for 
‘Bentinck’, and ‘1764’ for ‘1754’ as the date of Churchill’s ordination. The slips 
include ‘Higham Ferrar’ used as Christian name and surname for Viscount 
Higham of Higham Ferrers; Queen Square Bloomsbury said to be ‘nearby’ 
St. John’s, Westminster; St. John’s itself—whether or not ‘a monstrosity’ (tastes 
differ)—described as ‘Palladian-like’, which it is not; ‘a priest’ in the Anglican 
church defined as being ‘one step above a deacon and one below a vicar’; 
Mansfield called ‘Chief Justice’ and not (as Churchill himself says) ‘Lord 
Chief Justice’; and Churchill, who wrote no plays, labelled ‘a box-office success’, 

A detailed study should be allowed its small errors, but other features are no 
happier. For one hoping to reinstate an English poet the author does queer things 
with English prose. He mixes metaphors—we hear of ‘two recalcitrant ap- 
proaches’, of ‘an itch for writing’ which ‘increase[s] by leaps and bounds’, and of 
‘impulses’ which ferment in one line and flower in the next. He commits 
clumsinesses like ‘fictionized version’, ‘personalized criticism’, and ‘the Wilkes- 
Churchill political axis’. He admits colloquialisms like ‘America approaching its 
own showdown with the King’, and ‘the race for top poetical honours’, which jar 
in an eighteenth-century study. He abounds in clichés—‘wine and women’, 
‘villains of deepest dye’, ‘“‘finest hour”’, ‘how Churchill must have gloated’, 
ironists writing with tongues in their cheeks. 

The book’s tactics are disappointing. It frequently leans for support on un- 
distinguished opinions in undistinguished prose from modern sources, and it 
seems to assume an impercipient reader who, faced by a quotation, needs inform- 
ing that it is ‘playfully and somewhat vulgarly’, or ‘ironically’, or ‘coyly’ written. 
There are even exclamation marks. Information is reiterated; four times we 
learn that The Rosciad was Churchill’s first success, thrice (in six pages) that he 
wrote ‘bitterly’ about his curate’s stipend, seven times that Lloyd was his West- 
minster friend, and so on. We even have ‘If it were done when ’tis done’ identi- 
fied for us in both the text and a note. 

Finally, the critical part of the work is of the feeblest kind. Poems are patiently 
carved up (‘Structurally The Candidate falls into two equal parts’; “The Dedica- 
tion forms a complete structural unity which may be divided into three parts’); 
caesuras and substitutions are carefully indicated. ‘Extreme complexity of the 
relationship between sentence-structure and versification’ is detected just be- 
cause Churchill carries constructions through several lines. Burns, ‘the sup- 
posed arch-romanticist’, we learn, shows ‘keen critical awareness’ of a relation- 
ship between Pope and Churchill merely by saying that both men had ‘raised 
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the laugh’ (as Gray and Shenstone had ‘drawn the tear’). But there are stranger 
pronouncements: as unconventional poets of ‘major or near-major stature’ we 
are offered ‘Baudelaire, Byron, Shelley, Oscar Wilde’, and because Churchill’s 
poetic career was cut short, ‘in a very real sense he is the Chatterton of neo- 
dassic literature’. No comparison, surely (save Keats ?), could be less apt—but 
perhaps a link is indicated by the discovery in Churchill of ‘strong lyrical over- 
tones’, ‘lyrical swing’, and ‘lyrical quality’ (Gotham, Book I, is ‘highly lyrical’)? 
Of many critical oddities the oddest relates to the ‘personal note’ which sounds 
in the Dedication to Warburton. This note, we are told, ‘induces a lyrical atmo- 
sphere the effect of which is comparable to John Donne’s achievements in the 
satirical lyric. The result is an enormous increase in richness and complexity’ 
(p. 141). The Dedication’s merits are considerable, but for critical unhelpfulness 
a supposed equivalence with Donne would be hard to beat, even though Mr. 
Yvor Winter’s view, approvingly quoted on p. 233, that its ‘range of feelings’ is 
‘ss complex in their way as those of Pope’, runs it pretty close. 

Churchill’s force and vehemence, reflected (as Mr. Brown notes) in his syntax, 
are notable satiric achievements, and they are more often recognized than the 
book admits. But after all, do they make him worth reading now that the personal 
animosities that prompted him have died down? The chapter entitled “The 
Heights of Parnassus’ asserts that if not precisely on those heights Churchill 
‘rode to within seeing distance of the top’. That depends, one is tempted to re- 
join, on how far one can see. If the distinction between poetry and mere verse 
needed demonstrating, surely one would put Dryden, Pope, Gay, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Crabbe on one side, and Churchill on the other. It is only irritating 
to have question-begging phrases like ‘the greatest living satiric poet’, ‘his 
greatest poems’, and ‘his finest poems’ sprinkled liberally about. A critical case 
that might provoke thought if presented with tact is destroyed by disproportion, 
and a useful biography sadly blemished at the same time. 

A. R. HUMPHREYS 


Backgrounds of English Literature 1700-1760. By Cecit A. Moore. Pp. xi+ 
254. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953. $4.50; 36s. net. 

Four of the essays in this volume have appeared before in the form of articles 
and will be known to many students of eighteenth-century literature; the fifth, 
‘The English Malady’, draws upon material the author had intended to use in a 
larger study which has remained unpublished. Although there is no unifying 
theme in these essays, they are all concerned with what it is now fashionable to 
call, in Joseph Glanvill’s useful phrase, ‘the climate of opinion’ in the Augustan 
period of English literature. The first three essays have a connecting link in the 
sentimental morality of the time. The first, which appeared as long ago as 1916, 
traces the influence of Shaftesbury’s moral philosophy on Augustan poetry and 
is a valuable treatment of the subject. But Mr. Moore’s fervent advocacy some- 
times betrays him into making rather sweeping statements. The suggestion, for 
instance, that the altruism of the time can be attributed largely to the Character- 
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istics can be exaggerated if it leaves out of account the Methodist movement and 
writers such as Bishop Butler. The argument of the second essay, ‘The Retum 
to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century’, which also appeared 
nearly forty years ago, is, briefly stated, that romanticism started with the 
Enlightenment. The fact that in saying this Mr. Moore seems to be knocking 
at a door which, as far as most of us are concerned, stands wide open, is some 
indication of the changed attitude his work has helped to bring about towards 
Augustan literature. “Whig Panegyric Verse’ is the subject of Mr. Moore’s third 
essay and here again he opens up some interesting speculations. The inspiration 
of Whiggism may not have produced any very great poetry, but it is clear that 
for many the Settlement of 1688 and Locke’s Treatises of Government were what 
the French Revolution and Godwin’s Political Fustice were to the Romantic poets 
a century later. The two remaining essays show another aspect of the life and 
taste of the period: its melancholy and its cult of the graveyard. One of them is 
devoted to that engaging impostor and journalist, John Dunton, who made a 
comfortable living out of Death, by purveying religious sentimentality and horror 
to a morbidly fascinated public. The other reviews the manifold symptoms, 
as reported in a mass of contemporary writings, of what came to be known as 
the English malady. “The Spleen’, or melancholia, was widespread in England 
at this time. Mr. Moore produces abundant evidence to convince anyone who may 
doubt this, but his diagnosis is perhaps not so satisfactory. Can most of it be 
reduced to malaria? Surely it was a more deep-seated and spiritual illness than 
this suggests. R. L. Brett 


A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s Note-Book. By Bunsxo 

Jucaku. Pp. 175. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1953. 35s. net. 

The Note-Book of William Blake called the Rossetti Manuscript was reproduced 
in facsimile in 1935 by the Nonesuch Press. The editor, Geoffrey Keynes, re- 
printed with the facsimile a complete set of transcripts from his complete three- 
volume Blake (1925) in the same grouping, viz. Poems and Fragments (c. 1793), 
Poems and Fragments (c. 1800-3), Memoranda (1807), Epigrams, Verses and 
Fragments (c. 1808-11), Prose of 1809-10 (mainly the so-called Public Address 
and Vision of the Last Fudgment), and, finally, The Everlasting Gospel (c. 1818). 
There followed a list of the drawings found on 105 of the 116 pages. The 
Introduction to the facsimile volume was reprinted with a few changes in 
Keynes, Blake Studies (1949). 

Mr. Jugaku’s beautifully produced large-page bibliographical study of the 
contents of the Note-Book is based on the Nonesuch facsimile. The original is 
in America, and in any case Mr. Jugaku has inevitably not been in close touch 
with recent work on Blake. Blake Studies (1949) is the only publication later than 
1935 mentioned by him. This has not mattered much with such a specialized 
piece of work, though it does mean that he is unaware that some minor errors or 
omissions in Mr. Keynes’s transcripts were corrected in the fourth edition (1939) 
of his one-volume Blake. There, at the top of p. 660, he would have found the 
dreadful puns “The Cunning sures & the aim at yours’ (connoisseurs and 
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amateurs—Blake was not immune from the contemporary disease), and I do not 
think there can be any doubt that the word is ‘aim’ and not, as Mr. Jugaku reads, 
‘Arm’. There too (p. 661) he would have found the correct reading of the 
dreadful Scots for je ne sais quoi, not ‘Jenny sink awa’ ’ but ‘Jenny suck awa’ ’. 
Mr. Jugaku, rightly rejecting ‘sink’, offers ‘saik’. 

Mr. Jugaku’s introductory chapter deals with Blake’s life from 1803 to 1818, 
doubtless in order to provide a setting for a large part of the Note-Book entries. 
The second chapter recapitulates the history of the Note-Book and of the study 
of it. The third (‘Descriptive’) gives a page-by-page statement of its contents. 
With Chapter IV (‘Analytical’) we reach the heart of Mr. Jugaku’s study, which 
is followed by a complete transcript ‘tentatively arranged in chronological 
order’. He accepts Mr. Keynes’s main findings, that the book was originally 
Robert Blake’s, that it was used by William as a sketch-book from about 1787 to 
1793 and thereafter for written entries with gaps to be dated approximately 
1794-1800 and 1803-8. He makes three suggestions about dating which may 
well be right: (1) that the three memoranda about engraving and woodcutting 
on pewter and woodcutting on copper belong not to 1807 but to the autumn 
of 1800, when Blake was preparing to illustrate Hayley’s ballads; (2) that the 
‘1808-11’ Epigrams began in 1807 when the trouble with Cromek was in full 
swing; (3) that The Everlasting Gospel, or at least the greater part of it, was 
written not much later than 1810. This was Sampson’s original suggestion, but 
the discovery of another section of the poem on paper watermarked 1818 led to 
its revision. It is not an easy problem, but Mr. Jugaku makes some good points. 

Mr. Keynes supplied punctuation in his transcripts. That is safe enough when 
one has the facsimile for comparison. It is also necessary for the general reader. 
Mr. Jugaku also supplies punctuation, but, in order not to mislead us, encloses 
every single stop in square brackets. This gives a rather nerve-racking appear- 
ance to the page. I wish he had dispensed with punctuation. His book is for 
scholars, and what they want is an exact transcript and no more. His transcript 
can, however, with the rarest of exceptions be trusted. I have mentioned two 
exceptions. I have only noticed two others: 

1. On p. 24 of the manuscript are two lines, 

old acquaintance well renew 
Prospero had One Caliban & I have Two. 


Mr. Jugaku misreads ‘old’ as ‘H’s’, and he thinks, perhaps rightly, that ‘well’ 
stands for ‘we’ll’ (I think it is just possible that the word is ‘will’). He says the 
words have ‘never been noticed and transcribed by any editors’. In fact they were 
transcribed by Mr. Keynes not in his transcript but in a note (iii. 406), they were 
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quoted by Wright (Life of William Blake (1929), ii. 46), and were also discussed 
by me in Notes and Queries (5 March 1949). I showed there that the two Calibans 
were Flaxman and Stothard, but it is only on re-examining the facsimile for this 
review that I have realized that the two lines were written at different times, the 
first line perhaps (but this is where no facsimile can equal the original) over an 
erasure. In any case it is tempting to see in the first line a wish for reconciliation. 
2. On p. 41 of the manuscript are the lines beginning ‘If you mean to Please 
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Every body’. In line 4, heavily emended by Blake, Mr. Keynes for once was 
defeated and gives the emended version as ‘And Je nous . . . him like mad 
Rantery’. Mr. Jugaku slightly improves on this by describing the undeciphered 
word or words as ‘a French word illegible’. I am pretty sure that the line is ‘And 
Genius looks to him like mad Rantery’. 


This sort of study is a matter of minutiae, and they inevitably bulk large ina 
review. The book is a real contribution. Those who possess the facsimile will 
find the page-by-page description quite useful: it is sometimes easy to overlook 
something on a crowded sketch-and-manuscript page. Those who cannot 
acquire the facsimile can here acquire the next best thing, the only other volume 
devoted entirely to the Rossetti MS. 

H. M. Marcotioutu 


The Mirror and the Lamp. Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition. 
By M. H. Aprams. Pp. xiii+406. New York: Oxford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. $7.50; 455. net. 

Behind the dazzling title of this book is a full, scholarly, exactly documented 
account of Romantic and early nineteenth-century critical theories, of their 
development from earlier criticism, and of their later influence. Mr. Abrams 
begins by pointing out that all theories of art move along three basic patterns, 
linking the work of art to what it depicts, to its effect on readers, or to its creator. 

This last, of course, is central in the critical theory of the Romantics. The 

Romantic idea of art as expressing the artist’s emotions can nevertheless be 

traced back to pre-Romantic criticism, back indeed to the ‘si vis me flere, 

dolendum est Primum ipsi tibi’ of Horace. To think that English Augustan 
critics read by reason alone is ‘gross calumny’. (Mr. Abrams is, of course, quite 
right here, though he does not quote the passage in Pope’s Imitation of the 

Horatian Epistle To Augustus which makes it particularly clear.) But what Pope 

and the neo-Classics demand is not a really personal emotion, it is one which the 

poet is able effectively to ‘feign’ (Pope’s word, and Horace’s idea) by virtue of his 
professional skill. Johnson is looking for more than this, though, in his con- 
demnation of Lycidas; and raising the lyric or ode to the status of epic or tragedy 

(as Dennis did) or even to a higher status (as Young did in his Preface to Ocean, 

An Ode), is another move in the same direction. Other contributory factors were, 

of course, the influence of Longinus, and the tendency in a major writer like 

Vico or in minor ones like Thomas Blackwell or John Brown to think that lan- 

guage itself originated in emotional stress and at the same time that early man 

was especially poetic. Even Locke’s notion of mind-dependent secondary quali- 
ties descends directly through Young to Wordsworth’s belief in the mind’s 
awareness of reality as active. More than Wordsworth, however, it was Coleridge 
who integrated the Romantic and the neo-Classic insights: chiefly through his 
distinction between ‘poetry’ as a unifying but essentially spontaneous, personal 
force, and ‘a poem’, in which this force is ordered into an artefact with its own 
distinctive effect. 

The continuity extends farther. Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry satirizes the 
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social primitivism of Wordsworth by exploiting eighteenth-century historical 
primitivism; and in this essay Peacock is (satirically) expressing the belief that 
poetry is out of date, a belief which again reveals the expressive basis of Romantic 
critical theory, for it springs from the antithesis between poetry and science 
which was stressed (though also disputed) by Wordsworth. Another continuity 
is the insistence of Hazlitt and Keats upon intense feeling as the key to art. This 
Mr. Abrams connects with the influence of Longinus, first on the Augustans and 
then on those like Joseph Warton who reacted from them. In fact, the con- 
tinuity is perhaps broader still. Mr. J. R. Caldwell’s John Keats’ Fancy (1945) 
pointed out how Keats believed that the mind discovered beauty in accordance 
with its own texture of associations; and the link between association and the 
sublime is explicit in Alison’s Essay of 1770, and goes back to Dennis. Mr. 
Abrams mentions this view of Alison’s only in a brief note; but he writes parti- 
cularly well on the medley of Platonic, neo-Platonic, and Associationist ideas 
which Shelley’s Defence brought so improbably yet so eloquently together, and 
on the Romantic principle of intensity and spontaneity in its later, balder forms. 
These include Mill’s two essays of 1833, where poetry is the corrective of Ben- 
thamism; Keble’s lectures on poetry in the 1830’s, where it is wish-fulfilment; 
and the critical writings of Carlyle, where it is sometimes no more than our chance 
to be intimate with the great. 

The later part of this trend, and the resulting attenuation almost to vanishing 
point of our capacity for critical discrimination or response, has recently been 
discussed in A. H. Warren’s English Poetic Theory, 1820-1865 (1951). Mr. 
Abrams adds notably to this by virtue of his eighteenth-century material, and 
also (this is the distinctive method, and what provides him with his title) by his 
sometimes brilliant discussions of metaphor: the mirror of mimetic theory, the 
lamp, lyre, fountain, and plant metaphors of the Romantic critics, and the analogy 
between the poet’s, and God’s own creation, which so greatly changed in signifi- 
cance between, say, Dryden’s time and Coleridge’s. 

This book also illuminates modern criticism. It shows that the traditional idea 
of a poem as a self-dependent creation (what Mr. Abrams intimidatingly calls a 
‘heterocosm’) underlies the work of neo-Romantics like Bradley who think of the 
poet creating his ‘world’; and no less underlies the tough anti-Romantic critics’ 
idea that ‘a poem should not mean but be’, or that a poem ‘realizes’ an experience. 
Keble anticipates Freud’s earlier account of poetry, as he does Miss Spurgeon’s 
contention that metaphor is the subtlest clue to the poet’s heart. The New 
Critics’ view of poetry as a reconcilement of discordant opposites is, of course, 
Coleridge’s, so in large part is Richard’s analysis of poetry and belief, and the 
latter’s distinction between descriptive and emotive meaning was clearly stated in 
1835 (if not improved upon) by the Town Clerk of Banff, Alexander Smith. Mr. 
Abrams’s scholarship is a critical catharsis. 

Perhaps, by omitting the words ‘above grossness and below refinement’ from 
Johnson’s well-known remark about Shakespeare’s comic diction, Mr. Abrams 
somewhat exaggerates the ‘close parallel’ here with Wordsworth: Johnson is 
probably nearer to Fielding’s praise of easy conversation. Perhaps also Mr. 
Abrams overpraises Bacon’s discussion of ‘fained historie’, which is hardly more 
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than an ingenious shower of clichés struck out of the basic docere, delectare, 
movere cliché. But my only point of serious disagreement relates to Wordsworth’s 
concept of the Imagination. Mr. Abrams’s view is that for Wordsworth (as 
certainly for Coleridge, and as Wordsworth does indeed say in his prose) the 
Imagination simply deals with objects as they appear subjectively to the mind, 
and that the Prelude passage (xiv. 190-1) which calls it ‘another name for absolute 
power And clearest insight’ is unique. This idea comes again, though, in Prelude, 
vi. 592-602; Excursion, i. 166-9 and vii. 526-7; and Miscellaneous Sonnets, 
xxxv. 6-12. In more general terms, the idea of a deeper insight as something 
quite different from any subjective colouring is prominent in several pieces like 
Tintern Abbey, The Simplon Pass, and Nutting. Certainly Wordsworth used 
“Imagination’ in more than one sense, but the difference of thought between him 
and Coleridge is beyond question. 

These things by no means affect the merits of Mr. Abrams’s outstanding book. 

JoHN HoLLoway 


The Finer Tone. Keats’ Major Poems. By Ear R. WasseRMAN. Pp. 228. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 32s. net. 

Professor Wasserman’s ‘Foreword’ and ‘Afterword’ to this book are well 
adapted to engage our sympathy for his enterprise. That enterprise is to demon- 
strate by a detailed examinaton of five major poems of Keats that they are, as the 
jacket claims, ‘organic works of art, of great complexity yet tightly controlled in 
theme and artistry’. 

The book is intended as a first step in a campaign to rehabilitate the greater 
Romantic poets, the reaction against whom is apparently stronger and more de- 
liberate in America than it has been here. Moreover, according to the author, it 
has extended to include poets both before and after the Romantics who have 
little in common with them. ‘The true tradition of English poetry as it is under- 
stood by many modern critics’, writes Mr. Wasserman, ‘seems to have leaped 
over the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and to have settled down in our own 
day. It did not persist in a straight line, because, so the interpretation runs, 
during those dark ages, imagery was understood to be accessory instead of 
functional.’ In the seventeenth century and again in the present day, according 
to this school, a poem is an organic whole, with the imagery acting as the essential 
integrating factor. In the intermediate centuries this ‘organicism’ was lost. 

Mr. Wasserman is writing with this anti- Romantic school of critics in mind and 
he employs their methods of minute internal and technical analysis, but adds 
what relevant information external scholarship has amassed, with a view to 
ascertaining the world within which the poet worked, and the cosmos he had 
created for himself. He builds up this ‘cosmos’ on metaphysics derived from 
Keats’s letters and the earlier poems—chiefly Endymion. 

The five Major Poems of the title are The Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, and The Ode to a Nightingale. He 
takes The Grecian Urn first because ‘it can be unfolded with least dependence 
upon Keats’s other poems and embraces almost the entire range of his poetic 
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thought’. It is clear that an immense amount of study and thought has been de- 
yoted to this poem. Moreover, its subject and treatment make it particularly 
suitable for the author’s technical and philosophic methods; and, in fact, so far as 
anyone so much less well informed can judge, the analysis does illuminate its 
essential quality. I, therefore, do not propose to discuss it. 

But it seems doubtful whether any major poet could or would write two, let 
alone five, major poems to say the same thing, since every major poem—as Mr. 
Wasserman is himself arguing—is an individual organism with a soul and body of 
its own. In any case it is obviously dangerous to start from such an hypothesis, 
since inevitably the critic tries to fit the other four poems on to the Procrustes’ 
bed thus provided, and tends to ignore those features that do not accord with his 
theory. 

Thus the critic asserts that La Belle Dame sans Merci ‘has grown out of the 
same body of conceptions, beliefs and inspirations that motivate The Grecian Urn’ 
and that ‘it is shaped by the same mode of poetic perception’. The only difference 
he will allow between the poems is that La Belle Dame ‘fails to attain the high con- 
solation of the last stanza of the Ode’. But this makes them quite different poems: 
the essence of The Grecian Urn is this ‘high consolation’ ; the essence of La Belle 
Dame, as most people see it, is its anguish of fruitless yearning. Mr. Wasserman, 
on the other hand, sees it as a tragedy of the great refusal. He argues that at the 
end ‘by withdrawing from the elfin grot the knight has . . . become a Man of 
Power and has fully emerged from the enthrallment.’ 

The interpretation depends a good deal on the dominant source of the poem. 
There are traces of the influence of the folk-tales of Thomas the Rhymer, which 
Mr. Wasserman stresses, but I believe the main inspiration is Prince Arthur’s tale 
to Una of his vision of the Faerie Queene. He tells Una, in response to her 
questions, of his rankling wound, caused by his vision of a ‘royall Mayd’ who 
made love to him all one night, but when he awoke he found ‘nought but pressed 
grass where she had lyen’. As he told his tale ‘his visage waxed pale | And chaunge 
of hew great passion did bewray’. The episode is also probably the source of the 
vision in Shelley’s Alastor, and of one aspect of his figure of the Witch of Atlas, 
whose ‘beauty made the whole world dim’ so that those who had beheld her cared 
henceforth to look on nothing else in the world. This surely is the tragedy of 
Keats’s Knight-at-arms: he has not, as Mr. Wasserman thinks, ‘fully emerged 
from the enthrallment’, he has awakened to the knowledge of his hopeless slavery 
to his dream. 

Much less manipulation is required to get the narrative poems into accord with 
the author’s metaphysic, and the poems suffer little in the process. But the failure 
of his analysis of The Ode to the Nightingale, as it stands, appears to me complete. 
Starting from the pattern he has built up, the author finds the poem a ‘chaos’, and 
he has to bolster up his interpretation by discovering what he considers a crux, 
emending it and then supporting the emendation by what looks like a careless 
misunderstanding of another phrase. 

Throughout the book and particularly in this chapter Mr. Wasserman’s think- 
ing is bedevilled by a tendency to turn every object into a symbol, a word which 
covers much confusion of thought. Light and darkness, for example, are assumed 
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to be always symbols of good and evil respectively. The nightingale is taken as an 
embodiment ‘of the perfect empathy which the poet seeks’ ; and the description 
in the first stanza implies, according to the critic, that the poet was already ab- 
sorbed into the bird’s soul when the poem opened. Therefore the line in stanza 4, 
‘Already with thee! tender is the night’, seems to Mr. Wasserman ‘nonsense’ as 
it is generally interpreted, since it means that the poet only ‘finally’ succeeds in 
becoming united with the bird. He holds, on the contrary, that the bird and the 
poet are separated after the initial ‘empathy’, and that the line means ‘Already 
with thee the night is tender’, and the Queen Moon ‘haply’ gives light, but where 
the poet is, there is no light, so that he ‘complains’ he cannot see the flowers at 
his feet. 

But the poet is not complaining; he is rejoicing in the ‘embalmed darkness’ that 
blinding his physical eyes gives him (like Homer in his sonnet) ‘a triple sight’ 
so that he feels the fragrance not only of the flowers of the passing night, but of 
the violets, already faded, and of ‘the coming musk-rose’ not yet in bloom. The 
unseen flowers, like the ‘unheard’ melodies of the Urn are more potent than those 
present to the physical sense. 

The darkness, then, is not here symbolic of evil ; it is a condition of fuller vision. 
Nor is the nightingale a symbol, and its song, which is its essential part, is heard 
by the poet throughout the Ode till it is ‘buried deep’ in the next valley. If Mr. 
Wasserman had accepted the simple objectivity of the nightingale, he would have 
found that the Ode in its entirety fitted fairly well into his scheme. The bird’s 
song produced in the poet the conditions for creative activity. The first effect is to 
concentrate and intensify his consciousness of human suffering and of his own 
bereavement, but then the associations of the nightingale carry him to a world of 
natural beauty as seen by other poets, and experienced in imagination by himself, 
a world in which sorrow is an essential element of beauty, and for a moment he 
attains the poetic Paradise of his ‘magic casements’, and is united with the One 
beyond space and time. 

This ladder of ascent has much in common with that which Keats outlined in 
Endymion—‘a series of increasing intensities that result in one’s selflessly be- 
coming assimilated into essence. As the experiences become more exquisite one 
is more free of his physical self until at last he lives in essence.’ It is the symbolic 
bird, the ‘empathy’ and the ‘Mystic Oxymoron’ that make a ‘Chaos’ of the 
Nightingale Ode, and I cannot help deducing from the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of 
Mr. Wasserman’s ‘Foreword’ and ‘Afterword’ that these terms are introduced 
rather to conciliate certain American schools of criticism than because he really 
believes in them himself. JANET SPENS 


The London Magazine, 1820-29. By JosEPHINE BavER. Pp. 362 (Anglistica, 
Vol. I). Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1953. Kr. 27.50; 32s. 
Miss Bauer has undertaken an interesting field of work in surveying the history 

of the magazine which published the ‘Essays of Elia’, the ‘Confessions of an 

Opium Eater’, and some of Hazlitt’s “Table Talk’. John Scott, too, the first 

editor, is well worth the attention which Miss Bauer gives him. Her extensive 
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quotations from his political and critical articles illustrate vividly the earnest, 
independent temper in which he conducted the magazine, fostering some of the 
best work of Lamb and Hazlitt. Under Scott, as she says, the magazine pros- 
pered not merely because it had good contributors, but because those contribu- 
tors were ‘a band of colleagues stimulating to each other, responding to the 
challenge of friendly emulation’ (p. 332). 

Miss Bauer analyses the conte ats of the magazine very fully, grouping her 
material under the three main hez ds of politics, criticism, and original contribu- 
tions. She defines clearly the changes in tone and outlook that occurred after the 
death of John Scott, and as a guide to what may be found in the magazine her 
book should be useful to other students. 

As a critical assessment it is disappointing. For one thing, Miss Bauer praises 
and condemns somewhat indiscriminately. The enthusiasm of the following is 
representative: 

Nor can the brilliant group of contributors wholly account for such preeminence. 

Other periodicals commanded brilliant talent too: Gifford, Croker, Lockhart, Sir 
Walter Scott, Maginn, Wilson, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith—all were brilliant men 
(p. 65). 
No doubt they were. It is, however, difficult to avoid the suspicion that the word 
‘brilliant’ is being overworked in this way because Miss Bauer is not much inter- 
ested in these writers but wants to sound appreciative. The suspicion is con- 
firmed in the last chapter. Discussing the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, she 
writes: 

Besides being arbitrary, authoritarian, and dominated by political party interest, 
they were dull. ... Looking through them today one cannot but wonder that they 
sold at all (p. 331). 

It seems that Gifford, Croker, Lockhart, Scott, Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith were 
brilliant in vain. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that Miss Bauer sometimes fails to take account 
of issues that need discussion if her research is to make a serious contribution to 
the study of periodicals in the early nineteenth century. Thus, she notes the 
peculiar romanticism of the London’s contributors: ‘romantic city dwellers under 
the spell of a golden past, worrying but little about universals, content simply to 
look in their hearts and write’ (p. 333). But what was the significance of this 
attitude in the England of George IV? Miss Bauer has a good deal to say about 
the attitudes represented by other periodicals, and devotes sixty pages to the 
politics of the London itself, so that one might expect some consideration of the 
matter. But she avoids the question even when it seems forced upon her. For 
example, John Scott objected to Keats’s ‘dragging in a diatribe against wealth and 
place’ in Isabella. Miss Bauer comments that in saying this ‘Scott was unwittingly 
exhibiting his own prejudice in favor of established wealth and position as such’ 
(p. 188). Probably she is right, although Scott’s objection has more weight than 
she seems willing to allow. She does not, however, draw any inference from the 
praise of Charles Lamb with which Scott underlines his censure of Keats. Scott 
advises Keats to read Elia on the South Sea House as an antidote to ‘idle hostili- 
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ties against the realities of life’. All that Miss Bauer says about this is that John 
Scott and other contributors ‘constantly made eulogistic references to Lamb’s 
writing and (what was inseparable from it) his personality’ (p. 211). Although she 
has little time for utilitarian criticism, a review of Washington Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller in the Westminster Review for October 1824 might have given her a 
starting-point for discussion of the ‘roseate mist’ of the London’s romanticism. 
Was Elia, like Irving, an insidious reactionary? The question may be wrong- 
headed, but the issue should not have been ignored. 

Miss Bauer’s failure to deal with this kind of problem may account for her un- 
satisfactory treatment of Hazlitt’s relations with the magazine. One gathers that 
he was a contributor who could be troublesome, and Miss Bauer seems almost as 
shocked as poor John Taylor was at his impudent comparison of Walter Scott 
with William Cobbett. But she makes no serious attempt to show what effect the 
demands of the magazine had upon Hazlitt’s development as a writer, and does not 
give substance to her assertion that Hazlitt, like his fellow-‘luminaries’ Lamb and 
De Quincey, was ‘in a measure “made”’ by the magazine’ (p. 333). 

The weaknesses of this monograph appear most clearly, indeed, whenever 
Miss Bauer has to venture beyond the columns of the London Magazine itself. 


She is over-dependent on secondary authorities, and is once or twice betrayed 
into misleading statements. She might give one the impression, for instance, that 
William Taylor of Norwich wrote the same kind of review for the Monthly 
Review ‘in the latter years of the eighteenth century’ as Carlyle did when he re- 


viewed Lockhart’s Life of Scott for the Edinburgh (p. 43). And it is characteristic 
of her book that Jeffrey’s rather flippant comparison between poetry and religion 
(in the review of Southey’s Thalaba in the first number of the Edinburgh) should 
be taken with complete seriousness and quoted in a corrupt text (p. 44). 
Perhaps these criticisms amount to no more than that Miss Bauer has collected 
the materials for a study of the London Magazine rather than written that study 
herself. Unfortunately the book is disfigured with printing errors. (There are 
well over a hundred of them, not counting errors listed as such at the end, or 
repetitions of the same error.) It is to be hoped that the editors of Anglistica will 
make sure that typographical standards improve in later volumes of the series. 
GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Selected Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Edited by KENNETH 
ALLotTT. Pp. Ixx+362. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 18s. net. 
The nineteenth-century editors of W. M. Praed’s poems printed too many of 

them. They raked together juvenilia, prize-poems, translations, charades, 

drawing-room ballads, and insipid album-verses in such quantities that any 
achievement less remarkable than that evident in their author’s best works would 
infallibly have been obliterated. By disencumbering Praed of well over half of 
his extant verse, his new editor has enabled him to appear to distinctly better 
advantage. Admittedly, it would be still more to his advantage if he were to be 

represented by most of the ‘Poems of Life and Manners’ written between 1826 

and 1832, and by very little else. But it is understandable that Mr. Allott should 

have wished to make his selection fully representative. 
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To this end, presumably, he prints specimens of all the kinds of original verse 
practised by Praed. There is even a solitary charade, one of the thirty-eight 
assembled for the posthumous edition of 1864; and there are three examples of 
the verse-letter, a kind of composition ignored by the nineteenth-century editors. 
At the same time, Mr. Allott has greatly reduced the quantity of juvenilia and 
miscellaneous verse and so brought into greater prominence the three categories 
which he believes to contain Praed’s best work. 

He tries not to exaggerate either the importance or the bulk of this. Praed is, 
he admits, a light-weight poet; and his successes are few. In fact, Mr. Allott 
claims success only for a dozen of the ‘Poems of Life and Manners’; at a lower 
level, for perhaps as many political poems; and for two or three of the later 
verse-tales. Analysing these tales, he remarks upon Praed’s effective juxtaposition 
in them of romantic and ludicrous elements. Other readers may prefer to say 
that in them a skilled versifier exploits conventional romantic themes and 
properties without troubling to hide his sense of the unimportance of what he is 
doing; and that the outstanding passages are those, notably in “The Bridal of 
Belmont’, in which Praed indulges in ironical and satirical glances at con- 
temporary life—in other words, those which come nearest to the ‘Poems of Life 
and Manners’. The political poems, too, are most successful when closest to 
vers de société. ‘The Convert’ is a good example; and there are others. But what 
Praed offers in most of the political verse is a neat, witty, and highly allusive 
commentary upon incidents and personalities which are insufficiently recreated 
in the poetry for entire success. 

His finest creative achievements are to be found in such elegant, kindly, flippant, 
ironical, and sentimental trifles as ‘Good-night to the Season’ and ‘A Letter of 
Advice’. It is to these and other ‘Poems of Life and Manners’ that Praed owes 
his modest but probably secure reputation. Mr. Allott might safely have claimed 
more than a mere dozen successes among the twenty-four poems of this kind 
which he prints. He might also very reasonably have included a twenty-fifth 
item, “Tales out of School’, a loyal Old Etonian’s lively skit at sensational reports 
of atrocities perpetrated against defenceless pupils during Dr. Keate’s régime. 
This is the sole instance in which the omission of a poem from Mr. Allott’s 
selection is to be regretted. 

Sir George Young, who helped Praed’s friend, Derwent Coleridge, to pre- 
pare the edition of 1864, and who himself edited the political pieces in 1888, 
virtually settled the canon of his uncle’s poems. But neither of these editions 
could serve as the basis of Mr. Allott’s text. Both Derwent Coleridge and Sir 
George Young modernized the original spelling, punctuation, and use of 
capitals ; and both of them, though more especially the older man, cut and other- 
wise altered the works in their charge. Most of Praed’s poems had already been 
published, mainly in newspapers, magazines, and annuals, before his death in 
1839. Mr. Allott has followed these original printed versions in preference to 
the texts of the Victorian editors. For works first printed in 1864 or 1888—or 
even more recently—he has used the poet’s autograph or, failing that, a transcript 
of it, whenever either of these was obtainable. Thanks to this procedure he has 
produced a much more trustworthy text than has hitherto been available to us. 
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The volume is almost free from minor blemishes. I have noticed some half 
dozen typographical errors. All but two of these would be automatically cor- 
rected by any reader. The two less obvious examples both occur in ‘The Coven- 
anter’s Lament for Bothwell Brigg’: ‘calm’ for ‘call’ in line 15 and ‘quite’ for 
‘quiet’ in line 52. 

Mr. Allott’s ‘Introduction’ is a careful and judicious study of Praed, the man 
and the poet. The textual apparatus is serviceable and compact. The ‘Com- 
mentary’ explains most of those contemporary allusions which can puzzle readers 
of the vers de société and halt readers of the political pieces. Mr. Allott has made 
it conveniently possible to become acquainted with all aspects of Praed’s poetry 
and to become intimate with the best of it. 

J. D. Jump 


The Diary of Alfred Domett, 1872-1885. Edited by E. A. Horsman. Pp. 312 
(University of Durham Publications). London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 
25s. net. 

When Domett came home in 1872 after thirty years in New Zealand, he 
resumed his friendship with Browning and kept this Diary until 1885. It was 
known to Hall Griffin and used by him for The Life of Robert Browning (1910), 
but until Mr. Horsman undertook to edit it as one of the University of Durham 
publications, the Diary had remained in manuscript. 

Alfred Domett is remembered as the original of ‘Waring’ and as author of a 
well-known Christmas hymn to be found in The Golden Treasury. He also wrote 
the New Zealand epic Ranolf and Amohia, which Browning, perhaps too kindly, 
called ‘a great and astonishing performance, of very varied beauty and power’, 
and which Tennyson found ‘remarkable’, and ‘full of thought’. Domett also 
has his place in colonial history. He became spokesman of the Nelson settlers, 
held a number of Government offices, and for a brief period was Prime Minister. 
Mr. Horsman gives a clear and candid account of Domett’s public career. In 
Tom Arnold’s phrase, Domett looked on the Maoris ‘with Roman rather than 
with Christian eyes’. But he did many useful things in New Zealand, and it is 
due to him that the main streets of Napier are called after Victorian writers, and 
that in the South Island there is a Lake Tennyson, ‘utterly solitary, solemn, 
secluded. .. ’. 

The Diary is that of a successful public man, still vigorous though somewhat 
careless about detail, who took up the threads of literary life with an untroubled 
zest. Browning never became really intimate with Domett again, as they had 
been in the Camberwell days, but he treated him to a good deal of friendly 

gossip, the cordial small talk that Domett relished. There was no full parity 
between the two: Domett could speak freely enough to Browning, but he 
remained the loyal admirer. This was his role, when he visited Tennyson in 
1883—a case of Virgilium vidi tantum (Domett’s own quotation). He moved 
happily on the outskirts of the literary world, meeting Richard Horne and Sir 
Henry Taylor—there is an amusing story of the lady who had ‘Taylor on the 
brain’—and occasionally leaving a sonnet with R. H. Hutton at the Spectator 
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office. Companionable, unaffected, shrewd—Domett is all these, but the liveli- 
ness in his Diary owes more to good spirits than force of intellect. 

He was a fair observer, with a marked interest in phrenology. His descriptions 
of faces (if one may judge by a comparison of his accounts with contemporary 
photographs of Browning and Tennyson) are reliable, and not much inferior to 
Hazlitt’s description of Wordsworth in ‘My First Acquaintance with Poets’. 
Domett claimed for his record of the visit to Aldworth that ‘if any one should 
hereafter ask, what was Tennyson like, or what was a visit to him like, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and of his own life, here is a small contribu- 
tion to a satisfactory and reliable answer’. This may be granted. Many accounts 
of Tennyson are more vividly illuminating, but Domett conveys the feel of 
Aldworth remarkably well, from the moment that he and Mary Boyle—‘an 
agreeable, neat, elderly lady; with silver hair parted on forehead’—were met at 
Haslemere station by Hallam Tennyson, ‘a nice frank young fellow; drest in low 
round hat and Ulster coat; middle-sized, slender in figure; face a little aquiline 
& prominent’. So it is with Browning. The Diary provided Hall Griffin with a 
number of effective glimpses and recorded conversations. Griffin sometimes for 
the sake of decorum did more to these than alter their punctuation and improve 
their spelling. He shirked the full force of the last line in Browning’s epigram 
on the Peckham school, which Domett gives as follows: 


Within these walls and near that house of glass, 
Did I, three (?) years of hapless childhood pass— 
D——d undiluted misery it was! [in a suddenly deepened tone]. 


Again, when telling an anecdote about Browning’s mother (Life, p. 86) which 
is derived from the Diary, he leaves out an interesting comment: old Mrs. 
Browning, observes Domett, ‘had, I used to think, the sguarest head & forehead 
I almost ever saw in a human being, putting me in mind, absurdly enough no 
doubt of a tea-chest or tea-caddy’. On page 248 he records Domett’s impression 
of Lewes as ‘not strikingly intellectual-looking, however remarkable for his 
talent’, and omits, understandably, the preceding phrase: ‘a little man with a 
weasand face’. It seems, however, that Griffin took practically everything 
that could be of use to him from this Diary, and when it comes to judging 
a portrait of Browning as a young man he rightly defers to Domett as the best 
authority. 

Mr. Horsman has edited the Diary well. He provides copious (but not too 
copious) footnotes, identifying the fairly large number of people mentioned 
(many of whose names are misspelt by Domett). He also clears up various con- 
fusions. In the entry for 4 March 1872 Domett makes a muddled statement 
about Tennyson’s publisher at this time. Mr. Horsman puts him right, and is 
always vigilant whenever Domett communicates facts of this nature, which are 
sometimes wrong, and sometimes rest on slight evidence. The notes are ac- 
curate and to the point. It is useful that Domett’s impression of Tennyson read- 
ing the Wellington Ode—‘He read it of course with feeling and effect, but as I 
thought in rather too monotonously sad and lugubrious, though earnest and 
deep, a tone, to do it full justice-—should be supported in a footnote by Henry 
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James’s neater and more penetrating comment from The Middle Years: ‘I heard 
him, in cool surprise, take even more out of his verse than he had put in.’ 

The Diary of Alfred Domett adds little new to our understanding of Browning 
or Tennyson. It contains a fair amount of waste matter (Domett’s impressions 
of Stratford, his researches into family history) which can only be useful for a 
biographer of Domett himself. But it is a pleasant backwater of Victorian literary 
and in part social history, recorded by an observer who in some ways resembles 
Trollope. As such it was worth publishing. Henry GIFFORD 


The Oxford Book of English Talk. Edited by James SUTHERLAND. Pp. xix+ 

453- Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 18s. net. 

Professor Sutherland has added to the famous Oxford series a highly original, 
wholly delightful, and extremely valuable prose anthology. His object is to give 
specimens of the authentic talk of English people from the fifteenth century till 
the present day. As he writes in his introduction, ‘only an infinitesimal part of 
that talk ever gets itself recorded in writing. ... Go back twenty years, ten years, 
and almost all of it is irretrievably lost.’ In a sense he has set himself an im- 
possible task. Before the invention of the gramophone there was no way of 
making and preserving perfectly accurate record of human speech, and even the 
gramophone record cannot give us the gestures and facial movements which are 
as much a part of speech as the actual words that are uttered. 

Still a very great body of English colloquial speech has been preserved with 
a certain degree of accuracy in official records, for which some kind of shorthand 
reports have been used at least since Tudor times. In an amusing passage in his 
introduction the editor shows how this kind of reporting can vary in accuracy 
and how during the Victorian period ‘the Sessions Records, so racy and idio- 
matic in the eighteenth century, became almost completely colourless’, and ‘bar- 
maids and crossing-sweepers begin to observe and perceive instead of just seeing, 
or their attention is directed to suspicious characters’. This is the first source 
from which Professor Sutherland has drawn his material; the second is the sort 
of record that is found in memoirs and diaries, such as Boswell’s records of Dr. 
Johnson’s conversation or Aubrey’s of the old gentleman who remembered the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. This is not verbatim reporting, but, in the works of 
the best writers of this sort, we can, as Professor Sutherland writes, ‘be fairly 
certain that . . . the substance and idiom have been accurately caught’. Finally 
there are the works of creative writers, the dialogue of plays and works of prose 
fiction, in which by means of the insight of genius, ‘imitations’ (in the Aristotelian 
sense) of contemporary speech have been produced, which are, perhaps, even 
more like the real article than any actual specimen carefully taken down by the 
shorthand reporter. To compile a representative selection from this vast mass of 
material is an undertaking which could only be successfully carried out by a 
scholar with remarkably fine taste and discrimination, an ear exceptionally 
sensitive to the rhythms of spoken language, and a generous and sympathetic 
understanding of humanity at every level. No one who has read half a dozen 
pages of this anthology can doubt that Professor Sutherland has all these qualifica- 
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tions. He provides 122 extracts beginning with one from the fifteenth-century 
Book of Margery Kemp recording the arguments of that cantankerous religious 
enthusiast with the ‘Erchebisshop’ and ending with a talk given on the B.B.C. by 
Mrs. Lilian Balch in which she describes a holiday with her family at the seaside 
in 1949. The creative writers on whom he draws include Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Bunyan, Etherege, Shadwell, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, 
Swift, Defoe, Fielding, Richardson, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, and Henry Green. The memoirs, 
biographies, and similar works which have been used include those of Aubrey, 
Lord Hervey, Boswell, Fanny Burney, Tate Wilkinson, Harriette Wilson, 
Henry Mayhew, Canon Rawnsley, and George Sturt. Interspersed with extracts 
from such works are pieces of dialogue from the Proceedings of the Sessions of the 
Peace and other legal records, and, in the later part of the collection, from B.B.C. 
talks. A number of the extracts are genuine discoveries which will delight all 
lovers of racy English speech. Such, for instance, is the magnificent scolding given 
by Lord Coningsby to the Mayor and Corporation of Hereford in 1718 from a 
rare pamphlet in the British Museum (no. 56) and the amazingly vivid record of 
London street cries from Miss C—Y’s Cabinet of Curiosities; Or, The Green Room 
broke open, By Tristram Shandy, Gent. 1765 (no. 72). It is a very delightful and 
profitable experience to hear, as it were, in close juxtaposition the voices of 
Shakespeare’s Shallow and Silence and of Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of Bunyan’s Pilgrims and Etherege’s Sir Fopling and of the Duke of 
Monmouth and Judge Jeffreys, of George II and his queen and of Richardson’s 
Pamela and Mrs. Jewkes, and of Mrs. Gamp and a Victorian coster girl out of 
Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor. Indeed the collection serves a 
double purpose. It is a rich treasury of colloquial English prose, and it also 
provides an extremely valuable series of illustrations of the social and political 
background of English literature from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. 
Professor Sutherland has very sensibly kept his annotations down to a mini- 
mum. He was also probably wise to exclude records of speech in dialect. 
References are given concisely at the end of the volume, and short and helpful 
footnotes explain difficulties in the text. An alphabetical list of authors and titles 
might be a useful addition when the book is reprinted. This is one of the rare 
anthologies that has the character of an original, creative work. It will be an 
indispensable part of the equipment of every teacher of English and an inexhaust- 
ible source of delight for all who care for vital English speech, what John Hilton 
called ‘the very soul and spirit of our language’. V. ve S. Pinto 


English Rock Terms. By W. J. ARKELL and S. I. ToMKelerr. Pp. xx+ 139. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. 21s. net. 
Two eminent scientists met in 1943, one a geologist with special interests in 

palaeontology and stratigraphy, and the other a mineralogist. Discovering that 

they were both interested in the native technical vocabularies of miners and 
quarrymen, they decided to pool their resources, and of that happy encounter 
this glossary of rock names is the tangible outcome. It consists of a brief but 
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highly informative and stimulating introduction (pp. xi—xviii), of the glossary 
proper (pp. 1-128), and of a complete classified index which in fact transforms 
the glossary into a two-way dictionary (pp. 129-39). A diagram depicting a 
vertical section through the coal measures of Byker in Northumberland forms 
the frontispiece, reproduced from the 1799 edition of Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden and illustrating the use of vernacular rock names by the miners of that 
day. Professor Bruce Dickins, who revised the work in typescript, has graciously 
contributed the Preface. All will readily concur with his verdict that ‘Dr. Arkell 
and Dr. Tomkeieff have already been to the right places. ... The work was worth 
doing and the compilers have done it well.’ Clearly they have made excellent 
critical use of the numerous extant glossaries of widely divergent accuracy and 
reliability ranging in time over nearly two centuries from William Hooson of 
Wrexham (1747) to Eric Benfield of Purbeck (1940). 

In title and text rock is used in its geological sense and it is taken to mean all con- 
stituents of the earth’s crust, including clay and sand, that are not pure minerals; 
and rock terms embrace those used by miners and quarrymen in different parts of 
the British Isles in the daily exercise of their craft. Some are employed widely 
throughout the counties; others are restricted to certain districts and contribute 
distinctive features to regional dialect. The rock terms included in this glossary 
are nearly all native English elements, with occasional borrowings from Celtic 
and Scandinavian. Such neo-classical derivatives and compounds as alluvium, 
diluvium, conglomerate, oolite, and pisolite may be regarded as exceptions. We are 
reminded that stalagmites and stalactites are native drip( ping) stones and dropstones, 
or, in the north country, shockles and shoggles. Native names cannot fail to impress 
us by their strength and force of meaning. We frequently have recourse to bed- 
rock, quicksand, touchstone, and whetstone in transferred senses. Monosyllabic 
chert, clay, flint, loam, lime, malm, mould, sand, and stone are very little changed 
from OE. ceart, clég, flint, lam, lim, mealm, molde, sand, and stdn. Celtic car, 
crag, dun, and whin, and Latin-derived chalk, are as simple and forceful as the 
more obscure clunch, cloam, cledge, clob, doab, drub, hone, sloom, and tharf. Pic- 
turesque humour plays around such descriptions as dumplings, flummery, henstones, 
tumblers, soapy blaes, and Sunday stone: traditional misconception is perpetuated 
in breedingstone, growingstone, and motherstone. Dialect variants survive in brittle 
and bruckle; critch and crutch; lack and leck; leam and loam; raddle, reddle, and 
ruddle. Pebble seems to assume more strange shapes than any other single term: 
OE. pebbel, papol-, and popel-stdn; now bibble, pibble, pipple, pobble, popple, puble, 
peeble, and nasalized pimble, with Shropshire pimple-stone by folk-etymology. 

It may be noted that bedrock and flower-bed are compounds of the same etymon 
in spite of diverse forms in German Beet (from earlier nominative) and Bett (from 
oblique cases). Germanic *badjo-m is doubtless cognate with Latin fddere ‘to 
dig’, but the Indo-European form was *bhodh- not bodh-(p.5). For OE. brechian 
we must read (p. 11) breclian, for cleofan (p. 25) cléofan, and for iren (p. 63) iren. 
For flans ‘stony pieces of coal that will not burn’ (p. 44) the reader may profitably 
be referred to O.E.D., s.v. flawn ‘pancake’, and he will then recall that delightful 
alliterative comparison ‘as flat as a flawn’. Hurlock ‘hard chalk’ must surely be 
kept distinct from Aurrock ‘heap of loose stones or rubbish’ (p. 62), and likewise 
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pendle ‘topmost bed in a quarry’ (p. 83) may preferably be separated from its 
homonym pendle ‘overhanging part’, as indeed it is kept separate by O.F.D. On 
the o: her hand, the derivation of saggar ‘coarse fireclay’ (p. 101) from safeguard is 
well attested (O.E.D., s.v. saggar) and the earliest sense was obviously a protect- 
ing or safeguarding cover of fireproof clay in which more delicate pottery was 
encased while baking in the kiln. Sud ‘drift sand and mud left by floods’ (p. 116) 
is manifestly the same word as in everyday soap-suds. 

Many puzzles remain. What is the origin of mine? Does it come from Old 
Celtic meini- ‘ore, metal’ by way of French? ‘Seams of coal are still called mines 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and, from at least the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, mine meant a mineral or ore’ (p. xiv). What is chemist’s coal? Was it 
formerly that ‘hard splint’ variety (p. 22) reserved for use at the ‘chief mansion’ 
or chef més of Sir William Craigie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue? 
Why are the dividing bands of stone in the oolite quarries at Stamford in Lin- 
colnshire called rings? Can rings conceivably be a local modification (p. 97) of 
unrelated rungs ‘as in a ladder’? And why should the worthless material in the 
limestone quarries at Dudley in Warwickshire (p. 5) be called bavin? Can this 
possibly be the same word as the Tudor bavin ‘bundle of brushwood’, used by 
Lyly in Euphues? Answers to these and other questions will doubtless be given 
in that more comprehensive work which Dr. 'Tomkeieff is now compiling in con- 
junction with Dr. Arthur Holmes, Regius Professor of Geology at Edinburgh. 
In the meantime English Rock Terms, an offshoot from the forthcoming Petro- 


logical Dictionary, has much to offer on every page to the student of language. 
SIMEON POTTER 


SHORT NOTICES 


Auckland University College Bulletin No. 42, English Series No. 5 (1953) 
consists of ‘Niels Klim being an incomplete translation, by Thomas De 
Quincey from the Danish of Ludvig Holberg, now edited from the manuscript 
by S. Musgrove, Professor of English, Auckland University College’. 

In Holberg’s mildly Swiftian satire (original Latin version, 1741) Niels Klim goes under- 
ground (did Lewis Carroll know it?) to another world where trees, not horses, act as 
human beings. De Quincey’s translation (?1827), with omissions and adaptations, of the 
first three chapters exists in manuscript in the Auckland Public Library among papers 
presented towards the end of last century by Sir George Grey. De Quincey’s son, who 
went to New Zealand two years after his father’s death and settled there, may have brought 
it to the country. Professor Musgrove provides some notes and a dozen pages of solid 
factual introduction. De Quincey’s light and lively work occupies seventeen pages. It is 
areal acquisition. There are also at Auckland some letters of De Quincey’s which are to 
be published later. They, like the present little work, will be welcome. 

H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 
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The Correspondence of John Wilkes and Charles Churchill. Edited with 
an introduction by Epwarp H. WEATHERLY. Pp. xxvii+-114. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. $2.75. 
Mr. Weatherly prints, largely for the first time, with useful annotations, sixty-two letters 

and notes exchanged between Wilkes and Churchill during the period from the North 

Briton campaign to Churchill’s death, with two brief but lively drafts by Churchill of 

unused North Briton copy. He provides a scholarly introduction and a sound bibliography 

of relevant politico-literary history, and has performed his editorial task well, the Columbia 

Press supporting him with an attractive format. Whether the collection has such ‘intrinsic 

interest and importance to students of eighteenth-century English history and literature’ 

as he believes may be doubted; the letters are brief, sometimes coarse, and without in- 
trinsic interest other than the fleeting light they throw on this very narrow corner of 


Augustan life. 
A. R. HUMPHREYS 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
By A. MACDONALD 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLanps_ Vol. xxxv, No. 5, October 1954 

LIBRARY Béowulf and King Hygelac in the 

Vol. xxxvii, No. 1, September 1954 Netherlands (Francis P. Magoun, 
A draft of ten lines from Swift’s Jr.), pp. 193-204. 


poem to John Gay (George May- The novel and the ‘truth’ about 
hew), pp. 257-62. America (W. C. O’Connor), pp. 


204-11. 
ELH A note on the cloud-girl in Finnegans 
Vol. xxi, No. 2, Fune 1954 Wake (Hans Eichner), pp. 211-13. 


The ethical design of The Revenger’s ‘To force-land’ (G. Kirchner), p. 
Tragedy (Robert Ornstein), pp. 81- 214. 

93. Vaughan’s ‘Cock-Crowing’ and Essays IN CRITICISM 

the tradition (Don Cameron Allen), Vol. iv, No. 3, July 1954 

pp. 94-106. A _ justification of Poetry in the managerial age (J. W. 
Milton’s ‘Paradise of Fools’ (P.L. Saunders), pp. 243-81. 

iii. 431-99) (Frank L. Huntley), ‘Opinion’ and ‘Value’ in Troilus and 


pp. 107-13. Cressida (Winifred T. Nowottny), 
Coleridge and the paradox of the pp. 282-96. 
poetic imperative (Frederick B. The Miltonic simile (L. D. Lerner), 
Rainsberry), pp. 114-45. Pp. 297-308. 
ENGLISH STUDIES (Walter J On “y a wits ~e i 
Vol. xxxv, No. 4, August 195 ee eee ee 
0 XU, INO. 4, August 1954 Lawrence and Dr. Leavis: the case 
Wartime English (N. E. Osselton), of St. Mawr (Robert Liddell), pp. 
PP- 145-53- 321-7. 
A. E. Housman: astronomer-poet [rupgs ANGLAISES 
(Tom Burns Haber), pp. 154-8. VII* Année, No. 3, Fuillet 1954 
Notes on the Canterbury Tales (3) George Borrow devant la critique 


(A. A. Prins), pp. 158-62. (René Frechet), pp. 257-70. 
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Samuel Butler et la justice de son 
temps (René Lamar), pp. 271-9. 


JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC 

PHILOLOGY 

Vol. litt, No. 3, Fuly 1954 
Chaucer’s cock and fox (Charles 
Dahlberg), pp. 277-90. 
A. E. Housman’s downward eye 
(Tom Burns Haber), pp. 306-18. 
Giraldus Cambrensis and the Car- 
thusian Order (Richard J. Doney), 
PP- 334-46. 
Coleridge and ‘the work for which 
poor Palm was murdered’ (Lucyle 
Werkmeister), pp. 347-51. 
The mysticism of Henry Vaughan: 
a reply (H. J. Oliver), pp. 352-60. 

(Cf. F. Kermode, R.E.S., N.S. i(1950).] 

Swift’s octosyllabics and the Hudi- 
brastic tradition (Clarence L. Kulli- 
sheck), pp. 361-8. 
E. T. A. Hoffmann and Shakespeare 
(Francis J. Nock), pp. 369-82. 
Analogues in Cheriton to the Par- 
doner and his sermon (Albert C. 
Friend), pp. 383-8. 
Chaucer’s use of ‘gan’ (Elizabeth R. 
Homann), pp. 389-98. 
Chester’s sermon for catechumens 
(Joseph Allen Bryant, Jr.), pp. 399- 
402. 
Sir John Beaumont’s Crowne of 
Thornes, a report (Ruth Waller- 
stein), pp. 410-34. 

MoperN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Vol. lxix, No. 6, Fune 1954 
The Finn episode climax: another 
suggestion (Joseph H. Friend), 
pp- 385-7. 
Chaucer’s cherles rebellyng (John- 
stone Parr), PP- 393-4 
Chaucer: ‘heigh ymaginacioun’ 
(Victor M. Hamm), pp. 394-5. 
Lovelace at Court and a version of 
part of his ‘The Scrutinie’ (Herbert 
Berry and E. K. Timings), pp. 396- 
8. 
An unpublished letter about A Game 
at Chess (Peter G. Phialas), pp. 398-9. 


Milton’s war in heaven: some 
problems (Everett H. Emerson), 
PP- 399-402. 

‘Lycidas’, Petrarch, and the plague 
(Edward S. LeComte), pp. 402-4. 

Milton, Mendoza, and the Chinese 
land-ship (Frank L. Huntley), pp. 


404-7. 


MOoDERN agg te QUARTERLY 
Vol. xv, 


2, Fune 1954 

Elkavah “Settle and the least heroic 
romance (Thomas P. Haviland), 
pp. 118-24. 

The argument against the associa- 
tion of ideas in eighteenth-century 
aesthetics (Martin Kallich), pp. 125- 


36. 

A bibliography of critical Arthurian 
literature for the year 1953 (John 
J. Parry), pp. 147-67. 


MoperRN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xlix, No. 4, October 1954 


Caxton and his two French sources 
(Christine Knowles), pp. 417-23. 
A new manuscript of Greville’s ‘Life 
of Sidney’ (S. Blaine Ewing), pp. 
424-7. 

Balzac and the English tongue 
(H. J. Hunt), pp. 434-41. 

Love and marriage in Chaucer’s 
poetry (D. S. Brewer), pp. 461-4. 
‘At once’ in Shakespeare (J. C. 
Maxwell), pp. 464-6. 

Chapman’s ‘Caesar and Pompey’: 
an unperformed play? (John Russell 
Brown), pp. 466-9. 

Some English loanwords in German 
(P. F. Ganz), pp. 478-83. 


MOobDeERN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. li, No. 1, August 1954 


Milton’s early rhyme schemes and 
the structure of Lycidas (Ants Oras), 


pp. 12-22. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 
38ste Faarg., Afi. 3, 1 Fuli 1954 


The theme of the red carnation in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses (P. P. J. Van 


Caspel), pp. 189-98. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

Vol. ix, No. 2, September 1954 

The undisciplined heart of David 
Copperfield (Gwendolyn B. Need- 
ham), pp. 81-107. 

The interpretation of Adam Bede 
(Albert J. Fyfe), pp. 134-9. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. 1, New Series, No. 7, uly 1954 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and Pietro Bem- 
bo (Rudolf Gottfried), pp. 278-80. 
The date of Traherne’s ordination 
(K. W. Salter), p. 282. 
The Wardlaw MS. and Sir Thomas 
Urquhart (Kelsie B. Harder), pp. 
282-4. 
Matthew Green, 1696-1737 (H. 
Rossiter Smith), pp. 284-7. 
[Continued from N. & Q., i. 250-3.] 
Pope’s yews in Shakespeare’s grave- 
yard (Benjamin Boyce), p. 287. 
Pope and Lamartine (C. M. Lom- 
bard), pp. 287-8. 
A possible model for the organiza- 
tion of ‘A Tale of a Tub’ (John 
Robert Moore), pp. 288-90. 
The seating capacity and maximum 
receipts of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre (Paul Sawyer), p. 290. 
The Warburton—Edwards contro- 
versy (Vedder M. Gilbert), pp. 291-3. 
[Continued from N. & Q., i. 257-9.] 
Keats and Tennyson on ‘Nature, 
red in tooth and claw’ (Harry W. 
Rudman), pp. 293-4. 
Dr. Johnson’s use of authorities in 
compiling his Dictionary of the 
English Language (Lindsay Flem- 
ing), PP. 294-7. . 
[Continued from N. @ Q., i. 254-7: 
further ibid., i. 343-7.] 
Poet Thompson of the Navy (Karl 
F. Thompson), pp. 300-2. 
Wordsworth and John Langhorne’s 
‘The Country Justice’ (Roger Shar- 
rock), pp. 302-4. 
Dialogue in Byron’s dramas (Arthur 
M. Z. Norman), pp. 304-6. 
Shelley’s enemy at Tremadoc (H. 


M. Dowling), pp. 306-9. 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 




















































Some miscellaneous letters concern- 

ing Blackwood’s Magazine (Alan 

Lang Strout), pp. 309-12. 
{Continued from N. & Q., i.216-17.] 

Arnold’s lonely islands (Wendell 

Stacy Johnson), pp. 312-14. 

An Emerson-Ruskin parallel (John 

C. Broderick), p. 314. 

Gray’s cat as Helen of Troy (J. C. 

Maxwell), p. 314. 

Vol. 1, New Series, No. 8, August 1954 
The authorship of four poems in 
‘The Garland of Good Will’ (S. M. 
Pratt), pp. 327-8. 

The ancestry of Christopher Mar- 
lowe (P. D. Mundy), pp. 328-31. 
A conjecture on King Lear IV. ii. 57 
(D. M. Anderson), p. 331. 
‘Macbeth’: emendations (Howard 
Parsons), pp. 331-3. 

‘Grease that’s sweaten’ (K. B. 
Danks), p. 334. 

Shakespeare’s ‘preying monsters’, 
A discussion (John ‘T'wiss), pp. 334- 


dn the date of ‘Sir Gyles Goosecap’ 
(Robt. J. Fusillo), pp. 335-6. 
Donne allusions in Howell’s familiar 
letters (Frank Kermode), p. 337. 
Milton’s use of ‘E’re’ in ‘Paradise 
Lost’ (Robert O. Evans), pp. 337-9. 
Jonathan Swift’s Chester relatives 
(W. H. Welply), pp. 339-40. 
Dr. Johnson’s landlord (Edward A. 
Bloom), pp. 350-1. 
Was William Hazlitt a news re- 
porter? (E. L. Brooks), pp. 355-6. 
‘The Feast and the Lady’: a re- l 
current pattern in Keats’s poetry 
(Miriam Allott), pp. 356-8. 

[Reply by Robert Gittings, N.@ Q., i. 
395-6.) 
Yeats and the prophecy of Eunapius 
(Peter Ure), pp. 358-9. 
Fanny Burney: an _ identification 
(Editor), pp. 359, 368. 

Vol. 1, New Series, No. 9, September 

1954 
The Dean and the yeoman (Baird 
W. Whitlock), pp. 374-5. 

[John Donne.] 
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Shakespeare and ‘peine forte et dure’ 
(K. B. Danks), pp. 377-9. 

A plot-chain in ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ (Ernest Schanzer), pp. 379- 
80. 

Manningham’s Diary. The case for 
re-examination (Sydney Race), pp. 
380-3. 

An entry in Milton’s common-place 
book (J. George), pp. 383-4. 
Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
‘Polemo-Middinia’ as a source for 
‘The Blythsome Bridal’ (Allan H. 
MacLaine), pp. 384-6. 

The authorship of the prologue to 
Lee’s ‘Constantine the Great’ 
(Thomas B. Stroup), pp. 387-8. 
Letters from Aaron Hill to Richard 
Savage (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 
388-go. 

The alleged attempt to assassinate 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (H. M. Dow- 
ling), pp- 391-5. 

Letters of Sidney Smith: I, 77, 78 
(Nowell C. Smith), p. 396. 

The literary original of Disraeli’s 
‘Mr. Rigby’ (A. Griffiths), p. 396. 
The name of one of Thackeray’s 
personages (G. T.), p. 396. 

Henry James’s revisions for “The 
Ambassadors’ (Susan M. Hum- 
phreys), pp. 397-9- . 
Anonymous novelists (Sara Keith), 


PP- 399-400 
Kipling and Eliot (Kenneth Muir), 


Pp. 400-1. 


Vol. i, New Series, No. 10, October 1954 


A Chaucer allusion in Edward Du 
Bois’ ‘Old Nick’ (David Bonnell 
Green), p. 417. 

The Elizabethan Society of Anti- 
quaries and men of law (R. J. 
Schoeck), pp. 417-21. 

John Syminges, a poet’s step-father 
(Baird W. Whitlock), pp. 421-4. 
The order of Constable’s sonnets 
(Kenneth Muir), pp. 424-5. 
Macbeth and the word ‘strange’ 
(K. B. Danks), p. 425. 


Some notes on the vocabulary of 
John Marston (Gustav Cross), pp. 
425-7: 

Peter the Great and Russia in 
Restoration and eighteenth century 
drama (Richard Morton and William 
M. Peterson), pp. 427-32. 

The two Samuel Johnsons (Edward 
Ruhe), pp. 432-5. 

A paraphrase of Martial by Thomas 
 eehenaal W. Starr), pp. 435- 


Gray’ s ‘civil young farmer’ of 
Grange (E. L. Brooks), pp. 436-7. 
Robert Fergusson’s first printed 
work (William Gillis), pp. 437-8. 
Coleridge, Bruce, and the ‘Ode to 
the West Wind’ (Charles S. Bous- 
log), p- 444 

Virgil and Tennyson (V. R.), p. 449. 
Housman: a cautionary note (J. 
Mitchell Morse), pp. 449-50. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Cal- 
verley material in Toronto Univer- 
sity Library (Hilda D. King), pp. 
450-3- 

“To tip’ and French ‘verser’ (Brian 
Foster), pp. 453-4- 
*Ta-Ta’: a new 


Foster), p. 454. 


dating (Brian 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. xxxitt, No. 2, April 1954 


Alastor, or the spirit of solipsism 
(Albert Gerard), pp. 164-77. 
Charles Lamb and the tragic Mal- 
volio (Sylvan Barnet), pp. 178-88. 
Imagination in The White Doe of 
Rylstone (Martin Price), pp. 189-99. 
‘Logical structure’ in the Ode to 
Autumn (D. S. Bland), pp. 219-22. 
A source of Spenser’s ‘The Oak and 
the Briar’ (Louis S. Friedland), pp. 
222-4. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Vol. lxix, No. 4, Part 1, September 1954 


Meter and meaning (Victor M. 
Hamm), pp. 695-710. 
Dickens versus Thackeray: the 
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Garrick Club affair (Gordon N. 
Ray), pp. 815-32. 
How well did Poe know Milton? 
(Thomas P. Haviland), pp. 841-60. 
The themes of immortality and 
natural piety in Wordsworth’s Im- 
mortality Ode (Thomas M. Raysor), 
pp. 861-75. 
The love affair in Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock (Hugo M. Reichard), pp. 887- 
02. 
The crystalline sphere and the 
‘waters above’ in Paradise Lost 
(Harry F. Robins), pp. 903-14. 
Elizabethan actors: men or marion- 
ettes ? (Marvin Rosenberg), pp. 915- 


27. 
Chaucer the pilgrim (E. Talbot 
Donaldson), pp. 928-36. 
Rhetorical word-play in Chaucer 
(Helge Kékeritz), pp. 937-52. 
John Gower, mentor for royalty: 
Richard II (George R. Coffman), 
PP- 953-64. 
A fair field needing folk: Anglo- 
Norman (Ruth J. Dean), pp. 965-78. 
Milton’s infernal council and Man- 
tuan (Edward S. LeComte), pp. 979- 
83. 
Fourteenth-century couplets of 
English verse (Albert C. Friend), 
- 984. 
Old o and Chaucer’s reeve (Brooks 
Forehand), pp. 984-9. 


SEWANEE REVIEW 


Vol. lxit, No. 3, Summer 1954 
The English novel and the three 
kinds of time (John Henry Raleigh), 


pp. 428-40. 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

































STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. li, No. 2, April 1954 


The principal rhetorical conventions 
in the Renaissance personal elegy 
(A. L. Bennett), pp. 107-26. 
Nowell’s Vocabularium Saxonicum 
and the Elyot-Cooper tradition 
(James Sledd), pp. 143-8. 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff and _ the 
mantle of Dick ‘Tarlton (Joseph 
Allen Bryant, Jr.), pp. 149-62. 
Music and Marston’s The Mal- 
content (Christian Kiefer), pp. 163- 
71. 

Christian comedy: Volpone (John §. 
Weld), pp. 172-93. 

The Atheist’s Tragedy and Renais- 
sance naturalism (Robert Ornstein), 
PP- 194-207. 

Milton in Italy and the lost Mala- 
testi Manuscript (Samuel Kliger), 


pp. 208-13. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. li, No. 3, Fuly 1954 


A comparison of the imagery in 
3 Henry VI and The True Tragedie 
of Richard Duke of York (Alvin B. 
Kernan), pp. 431-42. 

Casimire Sarbiewski and the English 
ode (Maren-Sofie Réstvig), pp. 443- 
60. 

Marginalia by Coleridge in three 
copies of his published works (Cecil 
C. Seronsy), pp. 470-81. 

Morris’s “The Chapel in Lyoness’: 
an interpretation (Curtis Dahl), pp. 
482-91. 

Whitman and Tennyson (Herbert 
Bergman), pp. 492-504. 
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NICHOLAS LOVE—A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRANSLATOR 


By ELIZABETH ZEEMAN 


T is a witness to our incomplete knowledge of fifteenth-century de- 

votional prose that the name of Nicholas Love, Prior of the Carthusian 
House of Mount Grace in Yorkshire, is not more familiar. For his render- 
ing of the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditationes Vitae Christi, which he 
called The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesu Christ, was one of the most 
popular books of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and contains 
some of the finest English prose of any time. There are, in fact, few texts 
which can claim to illustrate so accurately the range and tastes of the 
devout reading public of the later Middle Ages in England, and, moreover, 
to point so clearly the contribution made by medieval translators to the 
general development of English prose style. In spite of this, Love’s Mirror 
has not received the attention it deserves.' 

Few facts about Nicholas Love or Louf? have as yet come to light. 
Nothing is recorded of him until his appointment first as Rector and then 
as Prior of the newly founded House of Mount Grace in the years 1409 and 
1410. Earlier than that, all must be conjecture. The name ‘Love’, in its 
various forms, does not seem to have been common in Yorkshire during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is met with, as ‘Luff’, in the Coventry 
district at this time, where the Luff family was of some importance, in both 
civic and ecclesiastical affairs. The south-eastern and east-midland counties, 
however, yield by far the greatest number of records of the surname. Here 
again there are ecclesiastical ties; a Nicholas Loof was Vicar of Asheldham, 
Essex, in 1371, and William Love was Abbot of Coggeshall in 1528. In two 
cases only is the name connected with Carthusian Houses—once in 
Coventry, where Richard Luff, at one time mayor of that city, was active in 
the founding of the Charterhouse of St. Anne’s,’ and once in London, where 

’ For brief discussion of The Mirror, see: R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English 
Prose (Oxford, 1932); M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cambridge, 1920); H. S. Bennett, 
Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1947); S. K. Workman, Fifteenth Century 
Translation (Princeton, 1940); and A. A. Prins, French Influence in English Phrasing 
(Leiden, 1952). No full literary study has been made. There are two fairly recent editions 
of The Mirror: The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Fesu Christ, a modernization, edited by 
a monk of Parkminster (London, 1926); The Mirror of the Blessed Lyf of Fesu Crist, ed. 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1911), based on a collation of three manuscripts only. Quotation is 
made from this edition throughout, unless otherwise stated. 

2 The ‘Louf’ spelling of the name is recorded at least twice: in Annales Ordinis Cartusi- 
ensis, ed. D. C. le Couteaulx (Monstrolii, 1891), vii. 74, and in Ex Chartis Capituli Gene- 
ralis, Parkminster MS. B. 77 (inedited). 

3 Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, vi. 290. 
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‘Kateryn wyff of Adam Love’ was buried in the Charterhouse.' The langu- 
age of The Mirror cannot offer any conclusive evidence as to Love’s origin; 
on a first analysis of the manuscripts it seems likely that the basic and 
probably original dialect used was a variety of that spoken in the north-east 
midland area.? 

Love may have come from one of the other Charterhouses to Mount 
Grace; he was probably a man of tried experience when he took up the 
office of Prior in 1409-10. It was in 1410 also that his Mirror of the Blessed 
Life received its certificate of approval from Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was handed out for copying.* After this, as far as we 
know, Love undertook no more translation and applied himself for the next 
eleven years to the administration of Mount Grace. The numerous sur- 
viving documents which refer to the affairs of the House during this 
time make it certain that Love’s period of office was full of activity.’ Very 
few of such documents, however, mention him by name—a procedure in 
keeping with the traditional Carthusian desire for anonymity. In 1415 a 
grant of an alien priory is made to ‘Nicholas, Prior, and the convent of 
Mount Grace’;® there is an undated plea to the Lord Chancellor by 
“Nicholas, Prior of the House called Mount Grace’, concerning the owner- 
ship of certain charters.” In 1415 a general Pardon was granted to ‘ Nicholas, 
Prior of the House of Mount Grace and the convent of that place’. We 
know that Love resigned the office of Prior in 1421 and died as an ordinary 
monk in 1424.9 

To these scanty official records of the author, The Mirror itself adds a 
little information. From Love’s additions to the text some idea of the range 
of his reading emerges. He has an expert knowledge of the Bible, quoting 
frequently and, in early chapters especially, often modifying his rendering 
of the Meditationes to bring it closer to the wording of the Vulgate. He is 
well versed in the staple Latin literature of the medieval church—the 


t W. St. John Hope, The History of the London Charterhouse (S.P.C.K., 1925), pp. 101, 
102, 104. 

2 A discussion of the language of the manuscripts of The Mirror will form part of the 
introduction to the critical edition which I am preparing. 

3 This date is given in Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, vii. 74, and confirmed by the 
Cartusianorum Anglorum Notitia, Parkminster MS. D. 215, f. 58. 


* The certificate states the date: ‘circa annum Domini millesimum quadringentesimum 
decimum’. 

5 For the history of Mount Grace, see W. Brown, ‘Mount Grace Priory’, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Fournal, xviii (1905), 252-69, and E. M. Thompson, The Carthusian Order 


in England (London, 1930). 

© Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry V, i. 355. 

7 P.R.O., Early Chancery Proceedings, Bdle. 69, no. 144. 

8 P.R.O., Pardon Roll, m. 11. 

° As stated in Ex Chartis Capituli Generalis and in Cartusianorum Anglorum Notitia, 
loc. cit. 
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writings of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He draws on Latin lives of English saints—those of Edward the 
Confessor, by Ailred, Cistercian Abbot of Rievaulx, and of St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln and Prior of Witham, the first Carthusian foundation in 
England. ! 

More interesting, perhaps, is what we gather of his reading in English 
devotional works. There are references to unspecified English treatises— 
one ‘touchynge temptacioun of man in this worlde’, and another containing 
expositions of the Pater Noster.2, We know that Love was acquainted with 
the fourteenth-century English version of Henry de Suso’s Horologium 
Sapientiae, for he clearly adapts, without acknowledgement, a Prayer to the 
Sacrament from this version—the Treatise of the Seven Points of True 
Love and Everlasting Wisdom. Moreover, he was probably familiar with 
the Ancrene Riwle and the writings of Walter Hilton. In the chapter on the 
Feast of the Annunciation Love provides further explanatory matter on the 
greeting ‘Ave Maria’—as he says, ‘to stere thy devocioun the more’—and 
concludes : 


Thus thinketh me may be had contemplacioun more conuenientiy after the 
ordre of the fyue ioyes of our lady seynt marye in the forseide gretynge Aue 
Maria &c. than was bifore writen to the Ankeresse as it scheweth here. 

(Mirror, p. 36.) 


It seems likely that he is referring to the prayer on the Five Joys of Mary 
which occurs in the first division of the Ancrene Riwle.* 

Walter Hilton is mentioned by name in a passage worth quoting for its 
warmth of feeling towards the author and his work.’ Love has been treating 
of the contemplative and active lives and passes on to the ‘medled lyf’: 


.. » who so wole more pleynely be enformed and tau3t in Englisshe tonge lete 
him loke the tretys that the worthy clerk and holy lyuere maister Walter hyltoun / 
the chanoun of thurgartun / wrote in englische by grace and hie discrecioun and 
he schal fynde there / as I leue / a sufficient scole and a trewe of all thise: whose 
soule reste in euere lastynge blisse and pees / as I hope he be full hi3e in blisse / 
ioyned and knytte withouten departynge to his spouse Jesu by parfite use of the 
beste parte that he chase here with marye / of the which parte he graunt us 
felawschippe. (p. 165.) 


It is tempting to conclude that he felt some special affinity with Hilton’s 


' The Mirror, pp. 308, 311. 

? Ibid., pp. 99, 112. 

3 The prayer in question occurs at the end of the Tretys of the hizeste and moste worthy 
sacrament of cristes blessed body, which Love appended to The Mirror. See G. Schleich, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, clvii (1930), 26-34. 

* The English Text of the Ancrene Riwle, ed. M. Day (E.E.T.S., 0.s. 225, 1952), pp. 16-17. 

5 This passage helps to date the writing of The Mirror, for Hilton’s death, assumed here 
by Love, took place in 1396. 
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writings; their devotion is of similar moderate temper, and so too are their 
prose styles.' 

But Love is not only interested in orthodox literature. Part of the pur- 
pose of the translation was the correction of unorthodox religious doctrine 
of the time—in particular, that taught by the Lollards. Love’s frequent 
censure of the Lollards throughout The Mirror, and his addition of a Treatise 
on the Sacrament to the main body of the work in an effort to counter one 
tenet of theirs, show him dealing vigorously with important contemporary 
problems—problems facing not only the religious orders and the lay clergy 
but those in secular estate also. Love speaks emphatically about past and 
present dangers for, as he sees it, ‘thus 3it in oure dayes hath antecrist 
wrou3t. . . by this false maister of lollardes / and many othere of his disciples 
/ into destruccioun of trewe cristen byleue . . .’.? 

On rare occasions Love allows himself to describe personal experience; 
in the following passage, for instance, he puts the matter obliquely, but it is 
possible to feel that the words draw on his own knowledge of spiritual 
ecstasy : 


There is one persone that I knowe now lyuynge / and perauenture there ben 
many more that I knowe not in the self degre or hizere / the which persone often 
tymes / whan oure lord Jesu voucheth saufe to touche hym of his grace / in 
tretynge of that blissed sacrament with the inwarde si3t of his soule and deuowte 
meditacioun of his preciouse passioun / sodeynly feleth also sched in to the self 
body a ioye and a likynge that passith with oute comparisoun the hy3este likynge 
that eny creature may haue or fele as by way of kynde in this lyf: thoru3 the 
which ioye and likynge alle the membres of the body ben enflawmed of so delect- 
able and ioyfulle an hete / that hym thinketh sensibly all the body as it were mel- 
tynge for ioye / as waxe doth anentes the hote fyre:> so ferforth that the body 
my3t not bere that excellent likinge / bot that it scholde utterly faille / nere the 
graciouse kepynge and susteynyng of the toucher / oure lorde Jesu / abouen 
kynde. (pp. 208-9.) 


The Mirror cannot, obviously, be expected to increase our knowledge of 
Love himself by a great amount of detail. Yet the general impression of the 
author, built up almost imperceptibly in his book, is positive and interest- 
ing, and suits well with the external facts; here is a man of wide but not 


! The works of Love and Hilton appear together in some manuscripts—as in C.U.L. 
MS. Additional 6686 and Chetham MS. 6690. Hilton himself had certain connexions with 
the Carthusians; his Epistola Aurea was written to his friend Adam Horsley, who became 
a Carthusian at Beauvale, Notts., sometime after 1375. See H. Gardner, ‘Walter Hilton 
and the Mystical Tradition in England’, Essays and Studies, xxii (1937), 107, 111. 

2 The Mirror, pp. 320-1. 

3 It is significant, in view of Love’s acknowledgement of Hilton, that this ‘wax and fire’ 
image is close to that in The Scale of Perfection, Bk. ii, ch. 41, ‘and makith pine herte melte 
delectably as wexe ayenst pe fire into softnesse of his loue .. .’ (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 15. 18., f. 106b). 
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unusual learning, alive to difficulties encountered by all classes of the devout, 
one whose experience of the contemplative life did not make him any the less 
able to administer a Carthusian House at a busy period of its history. 

Love chose to translate one of the best-known texts of the Middle Ages— 
the Meditationes Vitae Christi, composed by a thirteenth-century Francis- 
can for a woman religious.' The Meditationes, re-creating the events of the 
life of Christ in imaginative detail, affected medieval art and literature 
strongly ; especially powerful were those sections devoted to the Childhood 
and the Passion, for here the dramatic and descriptive talents of the writer 
are employed to best advantage.? Its influence is first seen in English 
literature of the late thirteenth century, and during the following century 
several partial versions were made.? Love’s Mirror is, however, the first 
complete English translation of the Meditationes and probably the most 
important of all the vernacular renderings. Its popularity seems to have been 
both rapid and sustained throughout the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Thirty-eight complete manuscript copies of widely varying date 
and provenance have already been traced.* Its first two editions were 
printed by Caxton in 1486 and 1495, and seven more followed before 1530. 
It appears frequently as a bequest in fifteenth-century wills. One of the 
most interesting comments on the esteem in which it was held as late as 1532 
comes from Sir Thomas More, who recommends it in company with 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection and the Imitation of Christ as reading matter 
preferable to the controversial literature on which he was then engaged.° 
The unabated demand for ‘such English books as may nourish and increase 
devotion’—to use More’s own words—serves to emphasize the strong lines 
of cultural and religious continuity between the medieval and early Tudor 
periods. 

The conditions for which Love’s translation was made differ consider- 


' Ed. A. C. Peltier, Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Paris, 1868), xii. 509-630. For 
discussion of date and authorship of the Meditationes, see the Quaracchi edition of the 
Works of St. Bonaventura (Ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902), viii. 112 and x. 25, and also M. 
Deanesly, “The Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus’, British Society of Franciscan 
Studies, x (1922). 

2 See E. Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France (Paris, 1922) and E. Roy, 
le Mystére de la Passion en France (Dijon, 1903). The numerous vernacular renderings of 
the work are discussed briefly by P. L. Oliger, Le Meditationes Vitae Christi del pseudo- 
Bonaventura (Arezzo, 1922). 

3 Some of these translations are listed by M. Deanesly in The Lollard Bible and in “The 
Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus’, loc. cit. 

* There are, also, a number of extracts from The Mirror in various fifteenth-century 
manuscript collections. In compiling a full list of manuscripts of The Mirror, and of other 
English versions of the Meditationes, I have received much valuable help from Mr. A. I. 
Doyle, of Durham University Library. 

5 M. Deanesly lists some of these bequests in ‘Vernacular Books in England in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’, M.L.R., xv (1920), 354-5. 

® See his Works (1557), p. 867. 
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ably from those of the original Latin composition. In the first place Love 
addresses his book not only to those of the contemplative but also to those 
of the active life. His own Preface to The Mirror shows that, like many other 
fifteenth-century translators, he has a wide, predominantly unlearned 
public in view: 

Wherefore now bothe men and women and euery age and euery dignyte of this 
worlde is stired to hope of everelastyng lyf. And for this hope and to this intente / 
with holy writt also ben writen dyuerse bookes and tretees of devou3t men: not 
onliche to clerkes in latyn but also in english to lewed men and wommen and hem 
that ben of symple understondynge. ... The whiche scripture and writynge / for 
the fructuouse mater ther of sterynge specially to the love of Jesu / semeth 
amonge othere souereynly edifienge to symple creatures: the whiche as children 
hauen nede to be fedde with mylke of ly3te doctrine / and not with sadde mete of 
grete clergie and hize contemplacioun. Wherefore / at the instaunce and the 
prayer of somme deuoute soules / to edificacioun of suche men or wommen is this 
drawynge out of the forsaide book of cristes lyf wryten in english.... (p. 8.) 


Secondly, The Mirror has a special polemical purpose—that of challenging 
and refuting Lollard doctrine.' It is to these changed circumstances—the 
less specialized public and the immediate controversial issue—that The 
Mirror owes its general differences of character from the Meditationes. The 
first explains its reduced content; 161 chapters in the Meditationes appear 
as sixty-three in The Mirror. Love cuts down doctrinal material; in the 
section dealing with Christ’s Ministry, for example, we find him stating 
characteristically : 

But for also moche as it were long werk and perauenture tedyouse / bothe to 
the rederes and the hereres her of / 3if alle the processe here of the blessed lyf of 
Jesu schulde be writen in Englische so fully . . . therfore here after many chapitres 
and longe processe / that semeth litel edificacioun inne as to the manere of symple 
folk that this book is specially writen too / schal be lafte unto it drawe to the 
passioun.... (p. 100.) 


He also omits or condenses many of the discussions and references to the 
contemplative life, as being relevant to the limited public for whom the 
original author wrote—the ‘gostly lyveres’—rather than to ‘comoun per- 
sones and symple soules’.? 

The additions he makes are no less in the interests of a varied class of 
readers; explanation of difficult points and provision of further affective 
comment are all prompted by the same desire—that of making the text 
accessible to all. Thus before dealing with the Last Supper he tells his 
readers that because 


' It is interesting to see that a Trinity College, Cambridge, manuscript of The Mirror 
was read and corrected by one of Lollard sympathies—on f. 129a of MS. B. 15. 32 there is 
considerable scratching through and a marginal note: ‘Do not beleue thys foleshnes’. 

2 The Mirror, p. 158. 
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in this processe is the most strengthe and goostly fruyte of all the meditaciouns 
that ben of the blissed lyf of oure lorde Jesu . . . we schulle not abregge as we have 
in other places but rather lengthe it in processe. (pp. 197-8.) 


To the second change of circumstance are due the numerous attacks 
throughout The Mirror ‘contra Lollardos’! and the appended, seemingly 
original, “Treatise on the Sacrament’. 

But in the general nature of content and its disposition, The Mirror 
agrees with the Meditationes. It combines narrative, didactic comment and 
imaginative description as does the Latin work and, for the most part, pre- 
serves the original sequence of events. Similarly, The Mirror is most striking 
for its realistic and compassionate approach to the life of Christ, and, like 
the Meditationes, is rich with what Love calls ‘deuoute ymaginaciouns’, 
ranging from the Nativity to the Ascension. The quality of the writing can 
be judged from this extract, which is part of the chapter on the Nativity: 


And anon sche / deuoutly enclynande / with souereyne ioye toke hym in hir 
armes and swetely clippyng and kessynge leyde hym in hir barme / and with a 
fulle pap / as sche was tau3t of the holy goost / wische hym al aboute with hir 
swete mylk: and so wrapped hym in the keuerchiefes of hir heued and leide hym 
in the cracche. And anone the Oxe and the Asse / knelynge doun / leyden her 
mowthes on the cracche / brethynge at hir neses uppon the child / as they knewen 
by resoun that in that colde tyme the childe so sympely hiled had nede to be hatte 
in that manere. And then his moder knelynge doun worschipped and loued god / 
inwardely thonkynge and seienge in this manere: Lord god / I thonke the with 
all my my3t that haste 3euen me thy dere sone and I honoure the al my3ty god / 
goddes sone and myn. Joseph / also honourynge and worschippynge the childe 
god and man / toke the sadel of the Asse and made thereof a kusshyne oure lady 
to sitte on and a suppoayle to lene to. (p. 47.) 


Love has no specific comment on his dealings with the Latin text? as far 
as prose style is concerned, but it is clear that he regards his original with 
critical respect. Thus where Latin grammatical constructions can be carried 
over directly into English with no straining of the native idiom, Love will 
often translate closely. Here, for instance, the correspondence between Latin 
and English is fairly strict; only minor structural changes have been made: 


O grandis amor! vere in finem dilexit eos, cum in tanta positus agonia eorum 
procurat quietem. Videbat autem a longe adversarios suos venientes cum facibus 
et armis, nec tamen discipulcs excitavit, nisi cum prope et juxta eos erant, tunc 
dicit eis: 

Sufficit, satis dormistis, ecce qui me tradet, appropinquat. 
(Meditationes, p. 602.) 

? pp. 121, 187, 193, 208. 

2 The suggestion made by A. A. Prins, op. cit., that Love had a French as well as a Latin 
text of the Meditationes at hand as he translated, seems an unnecessary complication. 
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O trewe loue / sothely he loued hem into the uttrest that in so grete anguysshe 
and so bittre agonye was so besy to procure hir hele and hir reste. ‘Than sawe oure 
lord after his adversaries comynge with torches and armes / and 3it he wolde not 
wake and raise his disciples til thai come nyh ham / amd than he seide to hem: 

It sufficeth now that ye haue slepte y-nowe.' Loo he that schal betraye me 
is nyh at hande. (Mirror, p. 224.) 


And here Love obtains a dramatic short sentence almost straight from 
the Latin: 

Hic requievit filius meus et hic est pretiosissimus sanguis ejus. (Meditationes, 
p- 611.) 

Here made my sone his ende and here is his precious blode. (Mirror, p. 254.) 


On the other hand, he shows a strong tendency to alter and adapt 
Latin constructions in what seems to be an effort to produce a style of 
writing nearer to characteristic English speech idiom. We see him working 
away from the condensed and abrupt towards the loose and expansive in 
grammatical form. So participial constructions are often ‘opened’ into full 
clauses : 


Sic ergo aptato corpore.... (Meditationes, p. 610.) 


When they haue thus done and dressed the body.... (Mirror, p. 251.) 
Domina surgens et genuflectens, sepulchrum amplexatur. . . . (Meditationes, 
p. 611.) 


And therwith oure Lady riseth up and with all hem knelynge,* blessede and 
kissede the sepulchre.... (Mirror, p. 254.) 


The relative construction is preferred to a series of phrases in apposition: 
. « - recessit nobis gaudium nostrum, dulcedo nostra, et lumen oculorum no- 
strorum.... (Meditationes, p. 611.) 


. .. he is gone away fro us: he that was al oure ioye and oure comforte and the li3t 
of oure eizen.... (Mirror, pp. 255-6.) 


Love’s varied procedure, as he both imitates and changes the grammatical 
structures of his original, is most strikingly illustrated from formal prose 
writing. Here, in a passage shaped on rhetorical lines with elaborate balance 
of sentence parts, Love skilfully preserves the general design of the Latin 
but, at the same time, ‘naturalizes’ certain features. The Archangel 
Michael speaks to Christ in Gethsemane: 


Confortamini ergo et viriliter agite: excelsum enim decet magnifica facere et 


? Some manuscripts, such as the early C.U.L. Additional 6578, read simply ‘It sufficeth 
now. ye have slepte’. 

2 Love’s text of the Meditationes must have differed slightly from the Peltier reading 
here, but this does not lessen the value of the quotation. 
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magnanimum ardua tolerare. Cito pertransibunt poenalia et succedunt perpetuo 
gloriosa. (Meditationes, p. 601.) 


Beth now of good comfort / my lord and worcheth manfully: for it is semely to 
hym that is in hize degre to do grete thinges and worthy / 

and to hym that is a manful man to suffre hard thinges: for tho thinges that ben 
harde and payneful schal sone passe / and thoo thinges that ben ioyful and 
gloriouse schal come after. (Mirror, p. 223.) 


It is true, however, that Love does not always achieve—or, seemingly, 
try to achieve—this tactful compromise between idiomatic ease and form- 
ality of expression. The long sentence composed of a series of loosely linked 
clauses is not infrequent in The Mirror, and is usually built up from several 
shorter Latin sentences. But it would be a mistake to assume that length 
and informal plan must imply confusion. If the prose concerned is argu- 
ment, then the line of thought remains clear throughout; if it is description, 
as in the Passion chapters, then looseness of grammatical texture is more 
often than not, by its dramatic effect, appropriate to the situation.’ In the 
following quotations each English sentence is made up of two or more of 
the Latin; the structure is by no means taut, yet neither passage lacks 
clarity or fluency: 

Wherefore at this tyme we schulle specially note that oure lorde bygan this 
sermone firste at pouerte / doynge us to undirstonde that pouerte is the firste 
grounde of all goostly exercise: for he that is ouerleide and charged with temporel 
goodes and worldely richesses may not frely and swiftly folowe crist / that is the 
myrour and ensaumple of pouerte: namely he that hath his likynge and his 
affeccioun undir thise worldely goodes / for he is not fre / but thralle and as in 
bondage of hem. (Mirror, pp. 109-10.) 


And so is that moste innocent / fairest and clennest flesch / flour of all mankinde 
/ alto rente and fulle of woundes / renninge out on all sides that precious kynges 
blood / and so longe beten and scourged with wounde upon wounde and brisour 
upon brisour til bothe the lokeres and the smy3ters were wery: and than was he 
beden to be unbounde. (pp. 229-30.) 


The Meditationes, faithful to the traditions of a great deal of Latin re- 
ligious prose, employs rhetorical figures of style and has a strong rhythmical 
content, especially in writing of high emotional temper. Here again, Love 
follows the general lines suggested by his original, but modifies and inno- 


* Dr. S. K. Workman, in his study Fifteenth Century Translation, criticizes many 
medieval prose writers for similar habits of composition—among others, Walter Hilton. 
There seems, however, little evidence that such habits are any real disadvantage to Hilton 
or Love in dealing with extremely varied, often complex, material. Nothing is gained, 
therefore, by objecting to such usages on purely formal grounds; each sentence or sentence 
group must be judged by its effectiveness in the immediate context. 
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vates.' This is clear from a comparison of the English and Latin versions 
of a lament for the Virgin as she begs the soldiers to spare the body of 
Christ : 


O Domina, quid est quod agitis? 

Ad pedes nefandissimorum statis ibi oratis inexorabiles. 

Pietate creditis flectere crudelissimos et impiissimos et humiliare superbos? 
Abhominatio est superbis humilitas: incassum laboratis. (Meditationes, p. 608.) 


A lady, what do 3e? 

3e lowen 30w to the feete of hem that bene most wickede: and prayen hem that 
hauen no reward to eny good prayer. 

Suppose 3e to bowe by 3oure pitee hem that bene moste cruel and most 
wicked / with out pitee? or to overcome hem that bene alther proudest with 
mekenesse? Nay / for proude men haue abhominacioun of mekenesse: where- 
fore 3e travaile in veyne. (Mirror, p. 246.) 


Here the sequence of ‘... prayen... prayer’ and ‘. . . proudest... 
mekenesse . . . proude . . . mekenesse’ has been suggested by the Latin 
‘, . .oratis inexorabiles’ and ‘. .. humiliare superbos . . . superbis humilitas’, 
Both can be defined as examples of the ‘figure’ of polyptoton—elaborate 
verbal play upon a word root. But the interlocked repetition in‘. . . wickede 
... pitee ... wicked . . . pitee’ is original to Love and he has made no 
attempt to imitate the Latin in its heavy use of rhymed word-endings—the 
‘figure’ of homoeoteleuton. 

Repetition, either simple or in the specialized form of polyptoton, is 
strongly favoured by Love: 

And after sche hadde kau3t spirite and byhelde hir sone so greuously 
wounded / was also wounded in hert with a newe wounde of sorwe. (Mirror, 


p- 246.) 
There is no hint of this in the Latin: 


Postea suspirat et anxiatur et respiciens filium suum vulneratum, dolore mortis 
atteritur. (Meditationes, p. 608.) 


A prayer to Christ after the Crucifixion contains further examples of 
Love’s dealings with the stylistic features of his Latin text: 


Exurge ergo, gloria mea . . . consoletur me tuus reditus quam sic contristavit 
discessus. (Meditationes, p. 617.) 


? In the absence of comment by the writers themselves, it is difficult to tell whether the 
introduction of rhetorical ‘figures’ into medieval English prose is deliberate, or whether it 
results from unconscious imitation of Latin practice. See, on this point, the recent articles 
by M. Morgan, dealing with one kind of medieval vernacular prose which appears to be as 
elaborately and intentionally styled as any Latin: ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, M.L.R., xlvii 
(1952), 156-64 and ‘A Talkyng of the Love of God’, R.E.S. N.s. iii (1952), 97-116. 
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Arise up therefore now al my ioye / and comforte me with thyn a3eyn comynge 
/ whom thou so discomfortest thoru3 thyn awaie passynge. (Mirror, p. 263.) 


Not only has Love imitated the fall of like endings in the Latin ‘. . . redi- 
tus... discessus . . .” by his ‘. . . comynge . . . passynge . . .’ but he has 
strengthened the balance of the two clauses in which they occur by his play 
on‘... comforte . ..discomfortest ...’ and by the close parallelism of sound 
and syntax in the concluding words of each part— . . . thyn a3eyn comynge 
... thyn awaie passynge’. 

As with the prose of the Meditationes, the rhythmical content of the 
English rendering, at times of heightened emotion, is very pronounced. 
Christ’s journey to the river Jordan, where he is to be baptized, calls forth 
this exclamation which shows Love using alliteration and assonance to 
stress a powerful rhythmical base: 

A lord Jesu / 3e that ben kyng of all kynges / whider goo 3ee in this manere 
allone? Gode lorde / where ben 3oure dukes and erles / kni3tes and barouns / 
horses and harneises / chariotes and someres / and alle youre seruauntes and 
mynystres that schulde be aboute 30w / to kepe 30w fro the comoun peple in 
manere of kynges and lordes? Where ben the trumpes and clariouns and alle 
other mynstralcie / and herbergeres and purveyoures that schulde goo byfore / 
and alle othere worshippes and pompes of the worlde as we wrecched wormes 


usen ? 
Be 3e not that hize lorde of whose ioye and blisse hevene and erthe is re- 


plenesched ? 

Why than goo 3e thus sympilly / allone / and on the bare erthe?... 

Why folwe we not after the? Why lowe we not and meke not oure self? Why 
loue we and holde we and coueite we so besily worschippes and pompes and 
vanytees of the worlde? (Mirror, pp. 85-86.) 


The general movement of the English is modelled on that of the Latin, 
but to see that this is no slavish imitation, we have only to compare the last 
sentence: 

Quare honores et pompas, caduca et vana sic avide poscimus et tenemus? 
(Meditationes, p. 534.) 

The presence, in Love’s prose, of the rhythmical ‘cursus’ endings for 
sentence, clause, or phrase, is, as with most medieval English prose texts, 
a debatable matter.‘ Undoubtedly in some of the extracts already quoted 
there are rhythmical units which strongly resemble the Latin ‘clausulae’, 
allowing for differences of native stress. Love may have been adapting, 
perhaps unconsciously, the rhythms of the Latin he had before him. Thus, 


' The imitation of Latin cursus endings in English prose is discussed by M. W. Croll 
in “The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose’, S.P., xvi (1919), 1-55. For more recent 
comments, see M. Morgan, ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, loc. cit. 
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in the passage describing Christ’s journey to the Jordan, the movement, if 
not always the sense, of ‘. .. dukes and erles, kni3tes and barouns, horses and 
harneises, chariotes and someres . . .’ is roughly equivalent to the Latin 
‘, . . barones et comites, duces et milites, equi et cameli, elephantes et 
currus...’. But it is obvious that in this matter, too, Love composes freely, 
without strict reference to his Latin original. For his general practice of 
expanding Latin words into double English phrases seems to result, more 
often than not, from a desire to produce exactly this sort of rhythmical unit. 
So ‘magnifica’ appears as ‘grete thinges and worthy’, ‘poenalia’ as ‘harde 
and peynful’, ‘gloriosa’ as ‘ioyful and gloriouse’.! Love would, no doubt, be 
familiar with the Latin cadences from reading outside the Meditationes, and 
it seems most likely that, if his work is indebted to the cursus system, it is in 
a general, not specific, way. 

Although Love’s prose often moves to a distinctive rhythmical pattern, at 
no time does it approach the degree of elaborate cadence found in some 
medieval prose texts.2 The rhythms, for the most part, stress the sense, 
following and not dictating the lines of syntax and grammar. 

The quality of the translated prose of The Mirror can be demonstrated by 
comparing it with some of the partial English renderings made during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 





















Now take hede how this blessed lady 
/ quene of heuene and of erthe / gothe 
allone with hir spouse / and that not 
uppon horse / bot on foote. Sche ledeth 
no3t with hir many bouremaydens and 
damyseles: but sothely there gooth 
with hir a wel better companye / and 
that is pouert / mekenes / and honeste 
schamfastnes / 3e and plente of alle 
vertues: (Mirror, p. 37.) 


Sche toke Joseph forp and went with 
him, not on his hors bak, but on fote, 
with no grete companye of dameselles 
but pai bope be hemself, and per went 
with hem pouerte and mekenes, 
schamefastnes and honeste of alle ver- 
tues... . (Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 2. 18, f. 12 b.) 


Conspice ergo hic quomodo vadit solo cum sponso Regina coeli et terrae; et non 
eques sed pedes ; non ducit frequentiam militum vel baronum, non camerarium et 
domicellarum comitivam. Vadunt autem cum ea paupertas, humilitas et vere- 
cundia, omnium virtutum honestas. (Meditationes, p. 516.) 


Loo now hongeth oure lorde on the 
crosse dede / and all that grete multi- 


Beholde now how thi Lorde Jhesus 


honge dede on pe crosse for pi lufe. 







* See the passage quoted on p. 121 above. 

? Such prose as that found in some of the thirteenth-century devotional texts from the 
west of England—the Wooing of our Lord, An Orison of our Lord—or in the connected 
fourteenth-century A Talking of the Love of God, of which Miss Morgan, in ‘A Treatise in 
Cadence’, p. 164, says ‘rhythmic pattern, indeed, might well be regarded as the dominant 
feature’. 
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tude goth awaie toward the citee. All pe multitude of pe folke, where 
(Mirror, p. 243.) pene gone home. ... (The Privity of the 
Passion, ed. C. Horstmann, Yorkshire 
Writers (London, 1896), i. 207.) 


For lo pe lord hangyd deed on pe 
cros and all pe multitude of peple de- 
partyd away. . . . (Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 669, f. 53a.) 

Ecce ergo pendet Dominus in cruce mortuus; redit tota multitudo. (Meditationes, 
p. 607.) 

The greater stylistic assurance of Love’s writing is undeniable; he man- 
ages, however, to convey the sense of the Latin directly, without either 
terseness or excessive ornament. 

Love’s original composition differs very little from his translated work. 
Thus we may find a pair of rhymed words emphasizing careful balance of 
sentence parts: 

This is a pyteful sizt and a ioyful si3t: a pyteuouse si3t in hym for that harde 


passioun that he suffrede for oure sauacioun: but it is a likyng si3t to us for the 
matere and the effecte that we haue therby of oure redempcioun. (Mirror, p. 244.) 


Repetition is still the favourite device; here the Feast of Pentecost is 
described : 

This is a worthy feste: and this is / among othere / a swete and a louely feste: 
for this is the feste of hym that is loue propurly / as Seynt Gregorie seith / that the 
holy goost is loue. Wherefore he that loueth god schulde in this feste specially be 
enflawmed with loue or / at the leste / with a brennynge desire to loue. (p. 298.) 


And, in the passage which ends the main part of The Mirror,’ Love shows 
how, with fairly loose grammatical structures, he can employ some of the 
rhythms and figures of rhetorical practice and yet retain a fine simplicity of 


sense : 


Wherefore that we mowe be able to resceyve here that grete gifte of the holy 
gooste and his coumforte / and after come to that blisse that oure lorde Jesu is 
now steye up to and hath made our wey bifore us / leue we and hate we all false 
loue and likynge of this wrecched worlde: and sette we not oure loue on the 
stynkynge flesche / and norisshe we it not in desires: but desire we contynuelly 
forto be departed therfro so that thoru3 the grace of the holy goost helpynge us / 
we mowe folowe sumwhat the blessed lyf of oure lorde Jesu in this world and 
after goo up to hym and to oure kynde heritage of blisse in the gloriouse citee of 
heuenly Jerusalem / where he / souereyn kyng / lyueth and regneth with oute 
ende. (pp. 299-300.) 


' If this passage was suggested by the Latin of the Meditationes, p. 627, Love’s treatment 
of it is so extremely free that it amounts to original composition. 
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As the evidence shows, Love’s prose style benefited a good deal from a 
close relationship with the Meditationes. On the other hand, he was 
obviously capable of producing sound, idiomatic English without the help 
of a Latin source. It is, perhaps, the balance of two things—a willingness 
to learn from other literature, and a strong feeling for the natural idiom and 
rhythm of a spoken language—which accounts for his equal success as 
translator and original prose writer. 





The value of making a study of Love’s Mirror does not lie solely in what 
we learn from it of one work or one author of the early fifteenth century. 
The Mirror contributes to a tradition of vernacular prose writing first estab- 
lished through the educational efforts of King Alfred—a tradition which 
continues unchecked during the Old and Middle English periods.' Love 
dedicates himself to the same cause as others before him; his choice of a 
text and his method of procedure are both determined by a concern for the 
needs of ‘symple soules’.? Excellent as his book is, it does not stand alone, 
whether as translation, prose style, or devotion. It reminds us of how much 
remains to be done towards a sound estimate of medieval religious prose. 
For we need not only further knowledge of texts—many of which are still 
unpublished and unknown3—but a more satisfactory critical approach to 
this writing as a whole. While individual treatises have been dealt with 
sympathetically, a comprehensive and reliable survey is still to come. Pro- 
fessor Chambers, in what has been called his ‘pioneer article’ setting out the 
case for the continuity of English prose, was concerned primarily with con- 
tent and spirit, and therefore neglected style. This has been remedied to 
some extent; Dr. S. K. Workman and Professor A. A. Prins, for instance, 
have provided valuable detailed information on the syntax and vocabulary 
of medieval prose. Their general statements, however, are conditioned 
by the specialist nature of their interests, and are of limited usefulness 
only.* 

No critical study, examining continuity of style in medieval prose as dis- 
tinct from the more easily proved continuity of subject-matter and inten- 
tion, has fully emphasized the contrast between the prose of The Mirror 
and some alliterative, cadenced prose of the period—notably that produced 

? The foundations for any study of this prose tradition were laid in 1932 by Professor 
R. W. Chambers in On the Continuity of English Prose. 

2 See the quotation from The Mirror on p. 118 above. 

3 As, for instance, the inedited fifteenth-century Life of Christ, the Speculum Devo- 
torum, or Mirror to Devout People, found only in C.U.L. MS. Gg. 1. 6 and Foyle MS. 

* Such statements as ‘nothing could be more un-English than Love’s translation of the 
Meditationes Vitae Christi’ from Professor Prins’s study, French Influence in English 
Phrasing, illustrate the disadvantages of the ‘specialist approach’; it is difficult to reconcile 


his judgement with prose of this kind: ‘Wepeth not: for the wenche is not dede / but 
slepeth’ (The Mirror, p. 167). 
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in the west midland area in the thirteenth century,' and fourteenth-century 
work connected with it.2 On the one hand, we have a prose moderately 
elegant, making a discreet use of ornament to stress patterns of thought and 
emotion, and on the other, an elaborate, semi-poetic prose, often asso- 
ciated with equally elaborate Latin models. The recognition that widely 
differing types of writing are to be found within the religious tradition is 
forced upon us not only by Love’s Mirror, but by many other texts, trans- 
lated and original; avoiding bare simplicity, they nevertheless stand out 
against the extremes of ‘high style’ referred to above. Thus the prose of 
Walter Hilton, of Dame Julian of Norwich, or of many anonymous trans- 
lators working in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,? has more in com- 
mon with The Mirror than with the thirteenth-century Wooing of our Lord 
or with the later A Talking of the Love of God. 

In this connexion the predominantly eastern character of the language of 
The Mirror may be worth notice. The east of England is, during the Middle 
English period, an area of great and increasing importance in the history of 
the development of literary prose. From the early thirteenth century on- 
wards, the east easily outstrips the west in the number and quality of the 
prose works which come from its counties. It is remarkable, moreover, that 
few of these texts show a tendency towards the highly rhetorical style which 
can be found frequently, if not consistently, in contemporary prose of the 
west of the country. Hilton, the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, Dame 
Julian of Norwich, and Nicholas Love write from the east, and although 
their prose varies greatly from one to another, they all reject sustained 
alliteration, elaborate cadence, and accumulation of imagery. The ‘con- 
tinuity of English devotional prose’ is certainly not as clear-cut a matter as 
it appeared to be when first stated. ‘Texts such as Love’s Mirror, in lan- 
guage and style, indicate one of the paths future inquiry could profitably 
take. 


' The meditative pieces, The Wooing of our Lord, An Orison of our Lord, ed. R. Morris, 
Old English Homilies (E.E.T.S., 0.8. 34, 1868) or parts of the Saints’ Lives of the Kath- 
erine Group. D. Bethurum in 7.Z.G.P., xxxiv (1935), 553-64, draws attention to the 
variety of style found in these western writings. 

2 A Talking of the Love of God, ed. Sister M. Salvina Westra (The Hague, 1950), pro- 
vides an example. Rolle’s prose is sometimes lavishly ornamented, but he can also write in 
a moderate style, not unlike that of Hilton or Love. 

3 The fourteenth-century translator of Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae, for instance, ex- 
presses a conviction shared by Hilton and Love, as by /Zlfric much earlier—one of great 
importance in determining the quality of their writing—that the ‘sentence’ must be ‘most 
opune to the comine understandynge’ (The Seven Points of True Love, ed. C. Horstmann, 
Anglia, x (1888), 325). 

* So the dialogue from Essex of about 1200, the Vices and Virtues ed. F. Holthausen 
(E.E.T.S., 0.8. 89, 159, 1888, 1921), may merit closer attention. For its dialect and for its 
moderate style, it has as much to say of prose yet to come in the following centuries as the 
better-known contemporary writings from the west of England. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY: SOME SUPPLEMENTARY 
GLOSSES 


By H1LpA HULME 


T is not always realized to what extent we may be hampered in inter- 

preting, from the printed text, such forms of past literature as were 
composed primarily in the spoken form of the language, by the assumption 
that the relevant lexical record, derived in the main from printed sources, 
is, if not indeed sufficiently complete, at least incapable of any very con- 
siderable expansion. We are told that ‘the N.E.D. collection of material 
is not likely to need improving except in minor detail. The idea of a still 
bigger dictionary than the N.E.D. is obviously impracticable if not ludi- 
crous’.' The successful concentration of historical linguistic study on the 
development of the standard form of the language has contributed to this 
situation. Jespersen states: “The standard language is the most important 
form of the English language; I believe its development has been in the 
main independent of dialectal change.’? Tracing this evolving ‘standard 
English’ through the medium of written records, we have given the notion 
a premature reality, forgetting the limitations of our material and our 
approach. Concurring in the judgement that ‘Attempts to find traces of 
Shakespeare’s Warwickshire origin in his language have proved incon- 
clusive’,3 we arrive with Professor Kékeritz at the opinion that ‘in the 
course of time [Shakespeare’s] own speech appears to have become virtually 
indistinguishable from the general pattern of good colloquial English then 
spoken in London. Sporadically we hear echoes of something different, 
something that may derive from his adolescent years in Stratford, but our 
imperfect knowledge of the early modern history of most English dialects 
hardly permits us to label these forms as genuine Warwickshire elements 
in his speech.’ It is certainly beyond the limits of our present knowledge 
to characterize phonological features of local varieties of English in Shake- 
speare’s time. Mr. Kékeritz himself has elsewhere made a distinguished 
contribution to such regional study, but a general assault on the problem 


* W. Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), p. 391. This remark 
has been unfairly torn from its context. It will be clear from my own work how much 
I have found of value in Professor Empson’s methods and achievements. 

2 O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (London, 1949), 
I. Vi. 

3 G. D. Willcock, ‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan English’, A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies (Cambridge, 1934), p. 120. 

* H. Kékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (London, 1953), p. 5. 
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has yet to be made. Meanwhile, in neglecting the linguistic evidence of 
unpublished local archives, we remain unaware of the degree to which the 
present lexical record is fortuitously incomplete. 

Few will question that the records of Stratford might yield evidence 
which bears directly on the meaning of Shakespeare’s text. It is not my 
purpose here to offer more than an earnest of such direct evidence. The 
etymology of Shakespeare’s aroint is unknown; of its meaning we know 
only that it collocates with thee, witch! in Shakespeare’s usage (Macbeth, 
1. iii. 6, ‘Aroynt thee, Witch, the rumpe-fed Ronyon cryes’, and Lear, 
ul. iv. 129, ‘He met the Night-Mare,.. . Bid her a-light, and her 
troth-plight, And aroynt thee Witch, aroynt thee’).' A relevant ex- 
tract from a Stratford presentment (Misc. I, 160. ?1627) affords another 
instance where the word is so collocated: ‘holds or sayth goodie bromlie 
is an ill lookd wooman’ (then going on without a break into the direct 
speech of the complainant) ‘an I woold over looke her & herne as I had 
over looke others and bid me arent the wich & sayde I was a whore & my 
bastards mayntayne me & bid me get hone how wolld brushe the motes 
forth of my durtie gowne.’ The variant spellings aroint, aroynt, arint 
(Lear, Quartos), arent are, I suggest, to be regarded as evidence of that 
diaphonic overlapping in Elizabethan English which results, in unsophis- 
ticated orthography, in spelling forms such as layme, loime ‘lime’, poins 
‘pints’, pyntyng ‘pointing’, pyd ‘paid’, weyne ‘wine’, cheld ‘child’. The 
possibility of overlap in Elizabethan speech of ME. i/ME. oz is generally 
accepted (e.g. Kékeritz, pp. 216, 217), and manuscript records of the Mid- 
land counties provide strong evidence for the overlap of ME. i/ME. ai. 
0.E.D., in quoting among other evidence Ray’s Cheshire proverb, ‘Rynt 
you, witch, quoth Bessie Locket to her mother’, finds the local nature, the 
meaning, and the form of the phrase Ryndta ‘all opposed to its identity 
with Shakespeare’s Aroynt’. The Stratford evidence seems rather to sug- 
gest that Ray’s proverb merits consideration as offering, in local speech, 
a form of the word which is phonetically acceptable, in precisely that 
collocation elsewhere attested. Overlook of the Stratford record, in the 
sense ‘to look upon with the “evil eye” ; to bewitch’ is cited first by O.E.D. 
from Merchant of Venice (111. ii. 15, ‘Beshrow your eyes, They haue ore- 
lookt me and deuided me’), and from Merry Wives (v. v. 87, ‘Vilde worme, 
thou wast ore-look’d euen in thy birth’), with the next citation not until 
1697. Is this another instance of speech-usage insufficiently evidenced in 
the printed record, first registered through the accident that it forms part 


' For ‘collocation’ see J. R. Firth, ‘Modes of Meaning’, Essays and Studies (1951). My 
debt to Professor Firth will then be apparent. 
2 For ‘diaphonic overlap’ see D. Jones, The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use (Cambridge, 
1950), §§ 610-14. 
9 
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of the text of a much-studied dramatist? J/l-looked of the Stratford record 
suggests ‘having the power to look upon with the evil eye’, a sense not 
attested in Shakespeare’s text or in other literary sources and not included 
by O.E.D. The narrow scope of present investigations forbids the positive 
conclusion that forms, senses, collocations, first registered by O.E.D. from 
Shakespeare’s text, and found equally in Stratford records of Shakespeare’s 
time, are to be characterized as Stratford ‘dialect’. It is clear, however, 
that elements of vocabulary uniquely or rarely recorded in the literary text 
may show themselves fast-rooted in the spoken language. 

A further instance will illustrate the problem. Skaines mates is found, 
so far, once only, when Juliet’s nurse is abusing Mercutio to Romeo and 
Peter, in speech as lively and up to the minute as that in which poor 
‘goodie bromlie’ is attacked by her Stratford enemies. O.E£.D. confesses 
that the origin and exact meaning of the word is uncertain. It is not an 
expression that keeps the best of company: 


scuruie knaue, I am none of his flurt-gils, I am none of his skaines mates, 
and thou must stand by too and suffer euery knaue to vse me at his pleasure. 
[answered by Peter] I saw no man vse you at his pleasure: if I had, my weapon 
should quickly haue beene out. (II. iv. 162.) 


From the build and emphasis of the Nurse’s sentence—syntax, prosody, 
and collocation—we should expect skaines mates to be closely related in 
sense to flurt-gils, a compound first found here, but attested by O.E.D. 
within similar range of collocation (1613, ‘You heard him take me vp like 
a f., and sing baudy songs upon me’; 1618, ‘As I had been a Mawkin, 
a flurt Gillian’).! Older-style commentators, regarding the single word as 
the unit of meaning, have proposed interpretations based on skene, ‘a knife 
or dagger’ (to which Peter’s weapon, in one sense, is, no doubt, a punning 
reference), or on ‘skein of thread’: loose companions who frequent the 
fencing school, cut-throat companions, swaggering fellows; milliner-girls, 
winders of skeins looked upon as the lowest kind of people among the 
weavers in Spitalfields. Of these only ‘milliner-girls’ is in suitable semantic 
relation to flurt-gils, and lexical evidence suggests that ‘milliner’ took on 
the necessary suggestiveness long after Shakespeare’s time. If we are pre- 
pared to concede that the single instance in the dramatic text may indicate 
firmly grounded colloquial usage, we can do better. O.E.D. shows the 
verb skent ‘to entertain, amuse’, last recorded for a. 1250, citing, as one 
instance of the verbal substantive, from La3amon’s Brut (dated c. 1205), 
where tidings come to Uther in Tintagel that Gorlois is slain: ‘pis iherde 
pe king per he lzi an skentting’ (1. 19167). Continuing the citation beyond 


* O.E.D.: Flirt sb. 5. A woman of a giddy, flighty character ... 1562-1775. b. A woman 
of loose character. 1600-1703. 
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what O.E.D. gives, ‘& leop ut of bure’, and defining La3amon’s sense with 
unbowdlerized contextual precision, we can see Shakespeare’s skaines 
mates exactly parallel to flurt-gils, in a sense fully apposite to verbal con- 
text and dramatic situation. On the formal level of written language it 
may seem that there are difficulties in regarding skaines- as a noun- 
derivative of skent (ON. skemta), since the ¢ is an essential part of the 
word. But a dramatic text is primarily something spoken, and the juxta- 
positional elisions of ordinary present-day speech, which give us such 
compounds as krismas (Christmas) and blain men (blind man), are, of course, 
well-evidenced also in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writings : hansom, 
wensday, wascote, paseboard, hunsman; the ai perhaps indicates a dialectal 
lengthening of ME. e. Again it may be objected that I have no right to 
postulate that even the least respectable of words may live on in speech 
for as much as three centuries after its last recording in writing. The 
answer to this lies in a study of the unregistered vocabulary to be abstracted 
from unpublished local records. A full description of these sources cannot 
be given here.’ Suffice it to say that there exists an abundance of material, 
which, in some ways, comes nearer to the reality of speech than more 
literary texts. Such non-literary records frequently show a word or sense 
in currency a hundred years (sometimes 300 years) before the first, or 
after the last, citation of it by O.E.D. Further, the localizations suggested 
by O.E.D. are necessarily tentative only. A few instances from parish 
accounts are given below to show the kind of evidence available; what is 
impressive, however, is the amount of the evidence to be found, and that 
I cannot illustrate.? 

Further examples from the dramatic text will reinforce what has already 
been suggested, that the ‘unit’ from which meaning is to be abstracted is 
not the word in isolation, and that, according as the ‘text’ is extended or 
contracted, so the meaning of the word in the text may shift into quite 
different ranges. 


' See Hilda Hulme, ‘Manuscript Material for the study of Tudor and Stuart English’, 
M.L.R. xli (1946), 108-12. 

2 Blade, in sense 10 a, is cited by O.E.D. from Dictionary of Architecture, 1851, ‘the 
principal rafter of a roof’, and from Shropshire Gloss. 1879. The records of the Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, 1577, have a pyce of tymber to make a blode for the yle, in saying the blade 
[saying ‘sawing’]. 

Care Sunday is cited by O.E.D. as Scottish, from 1536; E.D.D. shows it more widely 
distributed. The records of Walsall, Staffs., have Kare Sunday 1482. 

Of Chalk, in the sense ‘lime’, O.E.D. says: “Traces of this sense after the OE. period 
are very uncertain; quot. 1572 is doubtful.’ In the records of Oswestry, 1583, is found 
geven for [chalkes] lyme; there are four instances of this deletion of chalk with the sub- 
stitution of lyme, evidence that chalk was still used in speech in this sense, although it 
was felt that /ime was more correct. 

Minging ‘memorial’ is last cited by O.E.D. in 1250. It is found at St. Nicholas, Warwick, 


| 1554: resevyd ... for the grett bell at hys Wyffs yere mynggyng. 
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Sometimes it is the speaker’s pleasure to link two current senses by the 
overlap of two ‘units’: 
shee told mee, not thinking I had beene my selfe, that I was the Princes Iester, 
and that I was duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest, with such impos- 
sible conueiance vpon me, that I stood like a man at a marke, with a whole 
army shooting at me. (Much Ado, Ui. i. 253.) 


No doubt a contemporary audience, accustomed to such verbal dexterity, 
would easily pick up the two senses of conveyance; those glossarists I have 
consulted stop short at one, reading the word in incomplete citation as 
given, for example, in Bartlett’s Concordance, ‘Huddling jest upon jest 
with such impossible conveyance upon me’, and explaining as ‘sleight of 
hand, jugglery, manual or mental adroitness’. If the citation is extended 
to ‘with such impossible conveyance upon me that I stood like a man at 
a mark, with a whole army shooting at me’, the concrete sense ‘carriage 
of shot’ is also required, a sense previously unregistered for the noun 
conveyance, although indicated by O.E.D.’s seventeenth-century citations 
for the verb.! 

Humour of overlapping units of meaning may be consciously contrived 
by the speaker; it may also be found unemphatically contrived by the 
dramatist so as not to be perceived by the speaker. Falstaff’s selecting of 
Mouldy for military service affords the instance prickt: 


Fal. Is thy name Mouldie? 

Moul. Yea, if it please you. 

Fal. ’Tis the more time thou wert vs’d. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha, most excellent. Things that are mouldie, lacke vse: very 

singular good. Well saide Sir John, very well said. 

Fal. Pricke him. 

Moul. I was prickt well enough before, if you could haue let me alone: . . . 

Fal. Go too: peace Mouldie, you shall goe. Mouldie, it is time you were spent. 
(2 Hen. IV, ul. ii. 121.) 


It is probable that Mouldy’s prickt, as he intends it, plays back to the 
bawdy suggestiveness he hears in Shallow’s use. The second sense of 
the word lies in Shakespeare’s humour, not in Mouldy’s. Falstaff’s words 
reiterate the clue, and part of the point of the joke is that Mouldy himself 
does not perceive the congruity of a man with his name claiming to be 
sufficiently ‘turned sour’. Although the adjective pricked is not registered, 
in this sense, by O.E£.D. until 1678, other verbal forms are found from 
1594.7 


Where a word-meaning, satisfactory on one level, is clear from the 


' Convey v. 4. b. To project to a distance, to ‘carry’ (a shot, &c.). Obs. 1634, 1660. 
2 8. intr. Of wine, beer, &c.: To become or begin to be sour. 
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immediate context, it may happen that internal linguistic evidence, as well 
as dramatic propriety, requires an additional sense to be derived from 
a greatly extended context. Falstaff, defending his choice of pressed-men, 
and letting Mouldy and Bullcalf escape service, says of Wart: 

Come, manage me your Calyuer: so: very well, go-too, very good, exceeding 

good. O, giue me alwayes a little, leane, old, chopt, bald Shot. (2 Hen. IV, 
Ill. ii. 295.) 
Johnson noted here: ‘Shot is used for shooter, one who is to fight by 
shooting’, and O.E.D. has, with this citation from the play, ‘A soldier 
armed with a firearm’. This single meaning is insufficient on prosodic 
grounds, for each additional preceding adjective in Falstaff’s sentence 
increases our expectation of double meaning in the noun-climax. The 
dramatic situation points to the appropriate second sense, a figurative use 
of O.E.D.’s Shot sb.3, . . . ‘a refuse animal left after the best of the flock 
or herd have been selected’. Although O.E.D.’s earliest citation for this 
noun is from a report of 1796, the wide use of the term in present-day 
dialect in sheep-farming counties and the long history of the verb shoot 
in a similar although less restricted sense,! would make it likely that the 
life of the noun in spoken English has been longer than the direct written 
evidence shows. 

The meaning of a word is sometimes to be established both by a study 
of the general situations in which it had currency, and also by the individual 
situations and responses peculiar to the speaker who employs it. An 
instance of this is pied (Tempest, Il. ii. 71): 

Ariell. Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cal. What a py’de Ninnie’s this? Thou scuruy patch: 

I do beseech thy Greatnesse giue him blowes. 


Johnson would give What a py’de Ninnie’s this to Stephano, since pied 
ninny alludes to the striped coat worn by fools, of which Caliban could 
have no knowledge. Other editors leave the speech to Caliban, taking pied 
in the same sense. But while this may be part of the sense the hearers 
received, it is not the main sense of the speaker, nor do those glossarists 
who offer it take account of the collocations of pie and its compounds in 
the language of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Caliban’s outburst comes 
when he has, as he thinks, been given the lie for the third time by Trinculo. 
At the second interruption Thou lyest (this time by Ariel) Caliban has 
turned on Trinculo with 

Thou lyest, thou iesting Monkey thou: 

I would my valiant Master would destroy thee. 

I do not lye. 


1 11. f. To shoot forth, out, away: to drive out... a. 1300 on. 
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The ‘jesting monkeys’ of Caliban’s world of experience are the spirits 
ordered by Prospero to punish him, 


Sometime like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me (II. ii. 9), 


and it is to the mindless mischievous chattering of Trinculo that Caliban 
refers. Stephano threatens Trinculo, not for jesting at Caliban, but for 
interrupting him (if you trouble him any more in’s tale and Interrupt the 
Monster one word further), and it is for Ariel’s senseless-seeming repetition 
(‘parrot-like’ in our idiom) that Trinculo is beaten. O.£.D.’s citations 
show that one of the meanings of pie from the early fourteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century is its habitual collocation with the verbs chat, 
chatter; a magpie is still a chatter-pie in many dialects. So py’de Ninnie 
is parallel to testing Monkey (pied, ‘chattering like a magpie’). Caliban’s 
image is from the life he knows, and his indignation, as Johnson felt, 
comes from the immediate situation. 

A further instance of this kind is offered by trammel (Macbeth, 1. vii. 3): 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twer well, 
It were done quickly: If th’ Assassination 

Could trammell vp the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Successe: that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end all. 


The earliest commentators on this passage explained the verb trammel 
from the noun senses. Dyce glosses: ‘A trammel means both a kind of 
draw-net and a contrivance for teaching horses to pace or amble.’ Strangely 
enough present-day glossarists follow the same path. O.E.D. cites this 
instance and defines: ‘fig. To entangle or fasten up as in a trammel’, and 
Onions’s glossary has, with this textual reference, ‘lit. to entangle in a net; 
fig. to prevent’. These senses are perhaps part of the range of meaning 
received by Shakespeare’s first audience. But it might well be argued that 
the essential poetic and dramatic significance of the verb in this text (and 
the ‘text’ here is most of the play) lies in its special application in Tudor 
English ‘to bind up (a corpse)’, for which O.E.D. cites three instances: 


1536... (Funeral Q. Kath.) The Corps must be sered, tramayled, leded and 
chested. 1546-7 . . . (Funeral K. Hen. VIII) Surely bound and trammel’d 
with cords of silk. c. 1558 . . . Whoo [Q. Mary] after her Departuer was... 
cered, and tramelled in this Manner. 


And if this is so, then, through this image Macbeth betrays, before the 
deed, his unacknowledged awareness of that ‘strange infirmity’ he shares 
with all men, through which his human fear of mortal guilt expresses 
itself in the most primitive and terrible symbolism, the apparition of his 
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murdered king, untrammelled by the silken cords that bind the serecloth, 
‘come out on’s graue’. Macbeth knows now, before the murder of Duncan, 
as he is to know again after the murder of Banquo, that the time has 
never been 


That when the Braines were out, the man would dye, 
And there an end. 


Unbraided (Winter’s Tale, iv. iv. 204) is to be interpreted on similar 
lines, by a consideration both of the word’s collocations in current speech 
and of the dramatic context of the individual utterance. 


Ser. He hath songs for man, or woman, of all sizes: No Milliner can so fit 
his customers with Gloues: he has the prettiest Loue-songs for Maids, so 
without bawdrie (which is strange,) with such delicate burthens of Dildo’s 
and Fadings: Iump-her and thump-her; and where some stretch-mouth’d 
Rascall, would (as it were) meane mischeefe, and breake a fowle gap into 
the Matter, hee makes the maid to answere, Whoop, doe me no harme good 
man: put’s him off, slights him, with Whoop, doe mee no harme good man. 

Pol. This is a braue fellow. 

Clo. Beleeee [sic] mee, thou talkest of an admirable conceited fellow, has he 
any vnbraided Wares? 

Ser. Hee hath Ribbons of all the colours i’th’Raine-bow. . . . 

Clo. Pre’thee bring him in, and let him approach singing. 

Perd. Forewarne him, that he vse no scurrilous words in’s tunes. 

Clow. You have of these Pedlers, that have more in them, then you’ld thinke 
(Sister.) 


To summarize some of the commentary as briefly as possible: the emenda- 
tions braided and embroided have been proposed; the word has been taken 
in its literal sense to mean ‘smooth and plain goods . . . not twisted into 
braids’, ‘not ornamented with braid’, &c.; a later group of definitions, 
‘undamaged, unspoilt, unfaded, not counterfeit or adulterated’, is arrived 
at by a consideration of three pieces of linguistic evidence—braid which 
appears to bear the sense ‘deceitful’ (All’s Well, tv. ii. 73),' Bailey’s 
Dictionary definition (1721), braided ‘faded, lost its colour’, and the col- 
location of braided with ware (as, for instance, in Middleton’s Anything 
for a Quiet Life: ‘she says you vent Ware that is not warrantable, brayded 
Ware and that you give not London measure’). In so far as the clown’s 
question refers to the pedlar’s haberdashery and is answered by the servant 
within the same range of meaning, these definitions of the second group 
are satisfactory, as is attested by the later words of the clown, ‘Pedler 


Since Frenchmen are so braide, 
Marry that will, I liue and die a Maid: 
Onely in this disguise, I think’t no sinne, 
To cosen him that would vniustly winne, 
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let’s have the first choice’. But the clown’s words, as well as being 
answerable by ‘Ribbons of all the colours i’th’Raine-bow’, are themselves 
in answer to the servant’s description of the songs of Autolycus. The 
songs are the first interest of the clown, of Shakespeare and of the audience, 
‘Let’s first see moe Ballads: Wee’l buy the other things anon’; the clown 
gladly buys, as we would gladly hear, the ballad of the Usurer’s wife, and 
of the Fish who sang against the hard hearts of maids. The servant has 
praised the variety of the pedlar’s songs, but he describes one kind only, 
the kind in which the clown, and some part of the audience, takes least 
interest, ‘songs for Maids, so without bawdrie’, in which the girl evades 
the scurrilous jests of her singing-partner, ‘puts him off and slights him’. 
While admitting the wit of this kind of song, the clown would be fitted 
with a different glove. As Perdita well understands, he would have his 
love-songs ‘without these adroit turns, tricks or subtleties’, and with 
country shrewdness, in phrasal form particularly relevant to dealings with 
a pediar, he asks directly for what he wants. 

Shakespeare in the above instance is using a phrase of fixed form with 
its current sense, but at the same time he isolates and emphasizes one of 
the elements of the phrase pattern, so that, from the personality of the 
speaker and from the dramatic situation, there flashes out also the unique 
sense which characterizes living language. The present-day reader can 
grasp two such senses at a glance, but the swiftness of perception of con- 
temporary audiences is beyond him when the ‘equivocators’ are profes- 
sionals (or Gentlemen players of more than professional skill) dexterously 
and dizzily piling one sense on another, emphasizing now this, now that, 
with all the resources of speech and pantomime. Commentary here hobbles 
slowly after, clogged by supporting evidence laboriously sought out. 
Creatures of habit as we are, there is then the danger that the delightful 
elaborations of a Touchstone, because they have not previously been 
studied in isolation, may be dismissed as the tedious over-elaborateness 
of a bedazed book-worm. What of scrip and scrippage (As You Like It, 
III. ii, 171)? 

Cel. How now backe friends: Shepheard, go off a little: go with him sirrah. 

Clo. Come Shepheard, let vs make an honorable retreit, though not with 

bagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. 


After philosophical discussion with Corin of the shepherd’s life, Touch- 
stone has poured forth mockery on the love-verses found by Rosalind. 
Celia enters ‘with a writing’ and reads the verse she has. A number of 
editors and glossarists have supposed Touchstone, then dismissed from 
the scene by Celia, to find honour in retreat in the simple parallelism of 


1 O.E.D. Braid sb. 3. An adroit turn; a trick or subtilty. . . . Obs.: to 1570. 
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scrip and scrippage with bag and baggage. ‘This is to give him grounds for 
complaint that he is with us ‘as the most capricious Poet honest Oud was 
among the Gothes. . . . When a mans verses cannot be vnderstood, nor 
a mans good wit seconded with the forward childe, vnderstanding.’ In 
the New Cambridge text Touchstone is credited with two additional 
quibbles: ‘bag and baggage No doubt intended as an unmannerly reference 
to Rosalind and Celia, while we give a meaning to “‘scrip and scrippage”’ 
if we suppose that Touchstone picks up Celia’s paper and puts it into his 
scrip or wallet’. Thus Touchstone’s scrip is also ‘script’, as in ‘You were 
best to call them generally, man by man, according to the scrip’ (Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, 1. ii. 3), and it is probable that he steals forward 
from his position as a back-friend to possess himself of ‘a writing’. The 
‘wallet’ and the ‘writing’ the audience can see, and the third sense of scrip, 
‘a scornful grimace, mock or jeer’,' would be made no less plain. It would 
be possible too for Touchstone, in delivering the speech, to create, by 
pause and pantomime, a fourth sense, ‘dismissal for a time’ (often the 
jester’s portion while the business of the play proceeds), in contra- 
distinction to bag, ‘the sack for good and all’.?_ So he bears away his wallet 
(the concrete sense), one of the writings (a homophone in common speech), 
his jesting (supposing O.E.D.’s location of the noun may be extended; that 


| the verb is more frequently found shows the fortuitous selectiveness of the 


evidence). He goes only for a time (nonce-creation, following ‘Go off a 
little’, by the opposition of scrip to bag, if, in the spoken text, this latter 
is emphasized and, for an instant, isolated), and he goes without loss of 
face (by the common collocation of bag with baggage). A respectable but 
by no means unusual score. 

Only those who agree that such analysis is valid should proceed to my 
last example, pur (All’s Well, v. ii. 20), where the artistes are not acrobats 
but jugglers, tossing several senses into the air at once and changing the 
ranges of meaning within the interweaving patterns. 


Par. Pray you sir deliuer me this paper. 

Clo. Foh, prethee stand away: a paper from fortunes close-stoole, to giue to 
a Nobleman. Looke heere he comes himselfe. 

Enter Lafew 

Clo. Heere is a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes Cat, but not a Muscat, 
that ha’s falne into the vncleane fish-pond of her displeasure, and as he 
sayes is muddied withall. Pray you sir, vse the Carpe as you may, for he 
lookes like a poore decayed, ingenious, foolish, rascally knaue. . . . 


' O.E.D. Scrip sb.2 Sc. Obs. A scornful grimace: 1470 only instance. v.? Sc. Obs. 


To mock, deride . . . scoff, jeer: c. 1450-1658. 
2 See Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, under Bag (Sack), To give one the, where 


the first instance of the sense ‘dismiss’ is in a sermon of 1629. 
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Par. My Lord I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d. 

Laf. And what would you haue me to doe? *Tis too late to paire her nailes 
now. Wherein haue you played the knaue with fortune that she should 
scratch you, who of her selfe is a good Lady, and would not haue knaues 
thriue long vnder? There’s a Cardecue for you: 


Conjectural emendation would change purre to ‘puss’ here, omitting the 
second of before Fortune. Some who keep the original text have confessed 
to ignorance of the sense; others interpret purre as a ‘murmur’ or ‘grumble’, 
or ‘like the purring of a sycophant cat, . . . calculated to procure favour 
and protection’. Schmidt glosses, with this reference, ‘the low murmuring 
sound of a cat’; O.E.D. cites this passage as the first instance of that sense. 
But the clown is a thoroughly competent wit-snapper, and the opposition 
a purre of Fortunes sir, or of Fortunes Cat (with the pun on the homophone 
developed in his muscat quibble and returned to by Parolles and Lafew 
in scratch’d and scratch) suggests strongly that whatever the first pur is, 
it is not the usual purr of a cat. The Carpe and fish-pond imagery, with 
Fish of Fortunes butt’ring a few lines earlier, would make appropriate, as 
a secondary signification, the name of a fish, and we find in £.D.D. purr, 
‘a small codlin’ (Shetlands, 1866). More intensive collecting of material 
might give us this word-sense in an earlier record nearer home. Further, 
the fish-pond image proceeds from and is part of the close-stool imagery 
of this and the immediately preceding passage: 


Fortunes displeasure is but sluttish if it smell so strongly as thou speak’st of: 
I will hencefoorth eate no Fish of Fortunes butt’ring. Pre thee alow the winde. 


Within the conventions of Elizabethan clownery we should perhaps expect 
therefore that purre would also bear a meaning or group of meanings 
having reference to this larger image; the sense ‘excrement’ would be con- 
textually proper. How much of colloquial or vulgar vocabulary in the 
specialized field of sex and bodily function existed in speech only, even in 
less linguistically inhibited ages, we can only conjecture. Paucity of dic- 
tionary evidence is to be expected, and it may well be that forms that get 
into the written language of more recent times have taken on respectability 
through false etymology, analogical spelling, or restricted application. 
What evidence is available here, from O.E.D. and E.D.D., suggests that 
a word of the shape of ‘pur’, with the sense ‘dung’, was dying out in the 
mid-nineteenth century.' Further ripples and cross-currents of allusion 
may proceed, as the clown is speaking, from pure ‘a kept mistress’, cat 
‘a prostitute’, from cat suggesting pussy ‘cunnus’ (surviving into present- 


' O.E.D. Pure sb. 5 . . . Tanning. Dogs’ dung or other substance used as an alkaline 
lye for steeping hides. Also in comb. as pure-collector, -finder, -finding. (Also spelt pewer, 
puer) 1851, 1858. E.D.D. Poor . . . poor-luck, cat’s dung, Lincs. 1866. 
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day spoken English, but not in any of the written sources of O.E.D.; there 
are cognates in other Germanic languages), and it is possible that Lafew’s 
words played the knave with Fortune (cf. Merchant of Venice, Ul. iii. 12, and 
All’s Well, tv. v. 24) throw back to pur additional senses, complementary 
on the male side, to the first and third of these.! ‘Playing the knave’ also 
links on to the third and main significance in which the clown uses the 
word, ‘the knave or jack in the game of post and pair’. Evidence for this 
main sense, clear but not extensive, is found, once more, in O.E.D.2 To 
Professor Dover Wilson belongs, it seems, the credit of first noting its 


| relevance here. The fact that pur might be associated with pur-dog in 
extended collocation may have led to the emphasized opposition or of 


Fortune’s Cat, and Lafew’s pare may be another minor reference within 
the same card-game range. If these suggestions are correct, the clown’s 


| pur has significance in each of three concentric fields of imagery and Lafew 


picks up and plays back within the third range, that of ‘knave’. And in this 
range the significance is not verbal only, but situational, dramatic. Parolles, 
in an earlier scene (11. iv), had addressed the clown as ‘my knave’ and 
the clown was then at some pains to exchange the term with him. Now 
the whirligig of time has brought its revenge, the clown may refer to 
Parolles as the knave of Fortune—if he is under the imputation of playing 


| the knave with her, she has certainly played the knave with him; from the 


ambiguous pur the clown passes to the plain knave, echoed and re-echoed 
by Lafew as the scene continues. 

I hope, by these few instances, to have shown that, for the interpretation 
of such forms of our earlier literature as are composed primarily in the 
spoken language, the evidence of O.E.D. may be supplemented both from 
without, from unsearched sources of regional English, and from within, 
through an awareness that the written record may give only a faint indica- 
tion of strongly rooted spoken usage. Further, while a dictionary must 
present language artificially slowed-down, or held still, for the examining 
and defining of the word as the single-sense element, the language of drama 
is speech-in-action; given its natural momentum it readily forms and 
re-forms at an instant a variety of units of differing lengths, whirling on 
a meaning series at once concurrent and consecutive. The glossarist can 
demonstrate to what degree these units are matchable in contemporary 
speech and literature, and may suggest through what patterns of com- 
bination and superimposition the word has acquired, in the dramatic text, 


t O.E.D. Pur' dial... . [OE. in pur lamb, of uncertain origin]. a. A ram or wether 
lamb; also pur-lamb, pur-hog. b. transf. A male child, a boy: to 1888. 

2 Pur?, purr. Cards. Obs. [Origin unascertained.] A name given to the knave or Jack 
in the game of post and pair. . . . Also attrib. pur-chop, pur-dog, ? a card which would 


take the knave. 
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a total reference that is unique. It should be said finally that the reinte- 
gration that follows this analysis is the responsibility of the individual 


‘auditor’. It is unlikely that any two students of a single play will arrive 
at the same set of conclusions.! 


* In my researches into regional English of the Elizabethan 
on Shakespeare’s language, I have been helped b 
Research Fund of London University. 
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MARVELL’S ‘THE DEFINITION OF LOVE’ 
By DENNIS DAVISON 


OURCES for phrases in Marvell’s poem have been found in Horace, 
Cowley, Sidney, Massinger, Montague, and George Herbert.' I wish 
to offer further observations about some words and phrases. 

It is often difficult to tell when Marvell is using stock images and voca- 
| bulary and when he is being startlingly original. Misses Bradbrook and 
Lloyd Thomas say that the title presents a paradox, since ‘Love, the 
/unruliest of the passions, is to receive a definition. ‘This was a new 
‘noun, the earliest known use of it being that of Milton in 1645: it 
would sound much more technical to a contemporary of Marvell than 
it does to us.’ As a matter of fact the O.E.D. (under 4) lists the use 
of this noun in its geometrical sense as early as 1571. We must also 
take into account the fact that Crashaw described Hope as “Thou by 
whom/ Our Nothing hath a definition’ and Herrick entitled one poem 











‘The Definition of Beauty’.* We are still left wondering, therefore, just how 
sophisticated or original Marvell’s title would have seemed. Miss Tuve 
has, of course, shown that Marvell’s poem was quite a latecomer in the long 
line of verse definitions of love.5 

Commentary on the imagery used by Marvell to present Fate has been 
slight. How far are Marvell’s images either original or precise? One must 
note that Crashaw’s Fates also have a ‘steely operation’ and are associated 
with ‘the Iron-pointed pen,/ That notes the Tragicke Doomes of men.”® 


| Again, whereas Thomas Stanley’s ‘unrelenting Destinies’ issue ‘mystic 





dark decrees’ Marvell’s “Tyrannick pow’r’ employs ‘Decrees of Steel’ and 
thereby ‘enviously debarrs’.? What exactly is the image Marvell has in 
mind? Is it the (rather inappropriate) shears of Fate, the sword of a tyrant, 
or the bars of a prison or fence? For Herbert, in the poem where a Marvell 
source has been located, ‘barres’ seem to refer to a fence. The same word 


' M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 45, n.1. H. M. Margoliouth, The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell (Oxford, 1927), 
i. 224. R.E.S., 0.8. xxiii (1947), 63-65, 267; N.S. ii (1951), 374-5; iii (1952), 3753 iv (1953), 
261-3. Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), 
pp. 162-3. Dennis Davison, Andrew Marvell: Selected Poetry and Prose (London, 1952), 
pp. 217-18. 2 Andrew Marvell, p. 45. 

3 ‘On Hope’ (1646) ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1927), p. 143. 

+ Hesperides (1648). Works, ed. Saintsbury (London, 1905), i. 42. 

5 Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 302. 

© ‘Another’, ed. Martin, p. 171. 

7 ‘Despair’, ‘Expectation’. Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets (Oxford, 1905-21), iii. 101, 109. 

8 ‘The Search’ (The Temple, 1633), st. 13. 
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crops up in a play about Platonic Love together with other phrases which 
are near to Marvell’s: 


. . . why should the lawes, 
The Iron lawes of Ceremony, barre 
Mutual embraces ?! 


It would seem in fact that we cannot apprehend Marvell’s image unless 
we determine what he meant by ‘wedges’ in the lines: 


But Fate does Iron wedges drive, 
And alwaies crouds it self betwixt. 


Misses Bradbrook and Lloyd Thomas suggest that ‘Iron wedges’ recall 
Horace’s ‘saeva Necessitas . . . cuneos manu gestans aena’: also that they 
‘are perhaps meant to be magnetic’ and that ‘there is almost a feeling of 
crucifixion’. Mr. Christopher Hill thinks the image comes from industry.* 
I believe that a stanza in Herbert’s “The Search’ may have been Marvell’s 
initial source: 


When Thou dost turn, and wilt be neare, 
What edge so keen, 

What point so piercing can appeare 
To come between? 


If ‘edge’ and ‘point’ (both common substitutes for ‘sword’) suggested 
Marvell’s ‘wedges’, this supports the notion that Marvell was thinking of 
some military instrument, and even that he was alluding to the civil war. 
But there are other possibilities. Spenser had used exactly the same phrase 
to describe unquiet thoughts or Care: 


His name was Care; a blacksmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night, from working spared, 
But to small purpose yron wedges made; 

Those be vnquiet thoughts, that carefull minds inuade.* 


After Spenser’s equation of ‘wedges’ and ‘vnquiet thoughts’ Marvell’s 
image of Fate driving iron wedges into his ‘extended Soul’ seems less 
bizarre than at first appears. Perhaps, after all, the wedge simply comes 
from tree-felling: this seems to be a frequent poetic figure.5 


' Ford, Love’s Sacrifice (pub. 1633), Vv. i. 5-7. 

2 Andrew Marvell, pp. 45-46. (Mr. S. Whiteley, a classical scholar I have consulted, 
believes that Horace is drawing on imagery from carpentry or plumbing.) 

3 ‘Society and Andrew Marvell’, Modern Quarterly, iv (1946). 

* Faerie Queene, Bk. iv, canto v, st. xxxv. This, and the references in the following 
footnote, were supplied by Mr. Gustav Cross. 

5 Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 315 (Arden edn.). Kyd, The Spanish Tragedie, 
Il. i. 5. Marston, Antonios Revenge, 111. iii. (Works, ed. H. H. Wood, i. 115). See also 
O.E.D. under Wedge sb. 1. 
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ses which | The conceit about oblique and parallel lines has been traced to passages 
in Massinger and Sidney (see p. 141, n. 1). I have suggested a source in 
Herbert’s “The Search’, in which the poet speaks of his distance from, and 
then his uniting with, God’s will: the stanza expressing spiritual unity has 
already been quoted above, but the stanza which speaks of separation from 
God is relevant to Marvell’s conceit: 
Thy will such a strange distance is 
As that to it 
East and West touch, the poles do kisse, 
And parallels meet. 


es’ recall Perhaps Herbert’s rapid catalogue of three symbols of impossibility indicates 
that they | that they are all stock images. Certainly, conceits referring to the meeting 
eeling of of parallel lines according to the laws of perspective do not seem uncom- 
adustry.* mon. The Massinger source probably refers to perspective." Ford has 
Marvell's | dines of differing method/ Meeting in one full centre of delight’ and 
William Fairfax has “Till both our souls into one spirit run,/ So several lines 
are in their centre one’ (as well as a similar image taken from optics: ‘As in 
the crystal centre of the sight,/ Two subtle beams make but one cone of 
light.’)? 

The imagery of Marvell’s celebrated seventh stanza has always been 
thought of as geometrical. I wish to raise doubts about this by suggesting 


ize unless 








' R.E.S., 0.8. xxiii (1947), 267. 
2 Ford, The Lover’s Melancholy (pub. 1629), 1. i. 168-9. Fairfax, “The Union’ (printed 
lowing with a reply by Stanley, in Caroline Poets, iii. 154-5). 

3 ‘To my Mistresse in absence’. Rhodes Dunlap, in his edition of Carew’s poems 
(Oxford, 1949), pp. 223-4, refers to’passages in Lovelace’s “To Lucasta, Going beyond 
the Seas’, Randolph’s, ‘A Platonick Elegie’, and Montague’s The Shepheard’s Paradise, 


which express the same theory. 


ggested 

i of | that stanzas 5, 6, 7, and 8 are all in fact astrological-astronomical, and there- 

vil war. | fore also have a unity which has not before been realized. 

: phrase First of all, I believe that the ‘distant Poles’ of stanza 5 are the celestial, 
not the terrestrial, poles. ‘Loves whole World’, which revolves about these 
poles, does not refer to the terrestrial globe (which Marvell calls the ‘Earth’ 

) in the next stanza) but is Marvell’s version of the fanciful theory or meta- 
phor often employed by the poets of the Platonic Love cult. This metaphor 
claimed that the pure spirits of lovers soared to a special celestial sphere of 

tr love: as Carew put it, speaking of ‘those heavenly bowers’, 

oe te ; Yet let our boundless spirits meet, 

Ss 
And in loves spheare each other greet.’ 
comes 

| The next stanza, with the conceit involving the planisphere, has always 

| been taken to continue the image of the terrestrial poles and globe of the 
as | previous stanza: I would claim that it continues the image of the celestial 
suited, 


agedie, 
ee also 
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poles and sphere. According to the Encyclopedia Britannica the planispheric 
astrolabe of the seventeenth century was a flat, circular map of the stars, 
often with such accessories as lines and tables of use to astrologers, and 
magnetic compasses. Thus, if the ‘giddy Heaven fall’, the celestial ‘World’ 
(as distinct from the ‘Earth’) would become a planisphere and the celestial 
poles would coincide. At the same time, of course, this would cause, or be 
accompanied by, a convulsion in the earthly globe. The precise meaning of 
‘some new Convulsion’ has not previously been recognized: Marvell is 
referring to the widely held theory of his day that the world had been 
created in harmoniously regular forms, and that some cataclysm had 
caused the present irregularity. Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra 
(1681) is perhaps the best-known exposition of this theory, but in another 
poem Marvell twice bases passages on it: 


The World when first created sure 
Was such a Table rase and pure. . . 
“Tis not, what once it was, the World; 
But a rude heap together hurl’d. . . .' 


Although the passage in Montague claimed as a source for the image of the 
planisphere deals with the notion of a flattening of the earthly globe, it does 
not employ the term ‘planisphere’. Marvell probably took the suggestion 
of terrestrial polar coincidence from Montague but transformed it into a 
celestial image by the introduction of the technical term ‘planisphere’. 

I have shown that stanzas 5 and 6 are based on astrological-astronomical 
concepts: stanza 8 obviously is. I think that stanza 7, although it contains 
some geometrical notions connected with astronomy (which is, after all, 
celestial geometry), does not present a new and intruding conceit from the 
realm of Cartesian geometry, but draws still from the field of cosmic 
imagery. The terms ‘lines’, ‘oblique’, and ‘angles’, in: 

As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet 


all have specifically astrological-astronomical meanings, and the first two 
are found in a contemporary poet. The O.E.D. gives the following defini- 
tions. LINE (sb.? 10) ‘A circle of the terrestrial or celestial sphere; e.g. 
ecliptic, equinoctial, tropic line.’ OBLIQUE (a. 2.b) ‘Oblique sphere, the celestial 
or terrestrial sphere when its axis is oblique to the horizon of the place. . . . 
ANGLE (sb.? 7) ‘A name given to the four astrological ‘houses’, at the cardinal 
points of the compass.’ 

Now, in Herrick’s “The Eye’, the expression ‘oblique lines’ is found as 
an explicitly astrological-astronomical term: 


* ‘Upon Appleton House’, vv. 445-6, 761-2. 
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Make me an heaven; and make me there 
Many a lesser and greater sphere. 

Make me the straight, and oblique lines; 
The Motions, Lations, and the Signes. 


Furthermore, Marvell’s next image of parallel lines may not come from 
geometry or perspective, but, more immediately, from astrology-astronomy. 
Drayton, in “To the New Yeare’, speaks of “Those Paralels so euen,/ 
Drawne on the face of Heauen’. Parallel lines, in astrology-astronomy, 
refer especially to lines on the parallel sphere, ‘the celestial or terrestrial 
sphere in that position or aspect in which the equator is parallel to the 
horizon, i.e. at either of the poles: distinguished from oblique and right 
sphere’.! In Marvell’s poem the lovers have been placed at the poles: they 
are thus in parallel spheres. Their lines, i.e. circles on their respective 
parallel spheres, are therefore both parallel and infinite. Marvell then adds 
the Euclidian dogma that they ‘can never meet’. 

Since I have not at present access to works on astrology I cannot claim 
that my interpretation of the above lines makes astrological sense. ‘Angle’ 
may not refer to the cardinal houses or anguli. It may refer to the curvi- 
linear angles formed by the crossing of circular lines on spheres. Even so, 
the conceit would remain basically astrological-astronomical and so the final 
four stanzas would form a logical sequence of related images. Astrology- 
astronomy is the most relevant source for images in a poem which employs 
the concepts of the Platonic Love cult. 

The final stanza is obviously based on astrology-astronomy. The conceit 
belongs to the traditional idiom for describing star-crossed lovers, and 
play with technical terms is to be expected. Henry King has: ‘And the 
conjunction of our lips/ Not kisses make, but an Eclipse.’* Cowley, in 
‘Friendship in Absence’ (Miscellanies), says that the souls of lovers are 
‘Like loving Stars which oft combine,/ Yet not themselves their own Con- 
junctions know.’ And in “The Distance’ (The Mistress) he expresses 
Marvell’s notion of the opposition of the stars in this lengthier version: 

In this our Fortunes equal prove 
To Stars, which govern them above; 


Our Stars which move for ever round, 
With the same Distance still betwixt them found. 


I think that ‘The Definition of Love’ proves that a poet may accept 


! O.E.D. under Parallel (A. 1. b). 
2 “The Boyes answer to the Blackmoor.’ Marvell, in a letter of 9 Aug. 1671, wrote: 





‘And, under that, your own good Genius, in Conjunction with your Brother here, will, I 
hope, tho at the Distance of England and Persia, in good Time operate extraordinary 
Effects; for the Magnetism of two Souls, rightly touched, works beyond all natural 
| Limits.’ (ed. Margoliouth, ii. 306). 

10 
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fashionable themes and a current idiom and yet produce a poem which is 
essentially original. The theme of the alternation of Hope and Despair in 
the Lover was to be met frequently in Caroline verse.! For the poets of the 
Platonic Love cult Fate was particularly malevolent. This poem provides 
interesting testimony that Marvell was interested in this cult. His attitude 
no doubt had changed by the time he came to gibe at Parker with this mock- 
ing allusion to the cult: ‘I do not hear, for all this, that he had ever practised 
upon the honour of the ladies, but that he preserved always the civility of a 
Platonick knight-errant.’? 


! See Crashaw’s ‘On Hope’; Cowley’s ‘On Hope’; Stanley’s ‘Despair’, ‘Expostulation 
with Love in Despair’, ‘Expectation’; King’s “The Forlorn Hope’; Patrick Hannay’s 
‘Sonnet V’; Drayton’s ‘Amour 37’. 

2 The Rehearsal Transpros’d (1672), ed. Grosart, iii. 49. 
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DRYDEN, CORNEILLE, AND THE ESSAY OF 
DRAMATIC POESY 


By JoHN M. ADEN 


HEN, in 1693, Dryden declared to the Earl of Dorset that at the 

time of his Essay of Dramatic Poesy he ‘was sailing in a vast ocean 
without other help than the pole-star of the Ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage amongst the Moderns’, it may be supposed that he was conced- 
ing a little both to memory and to modesty. Neander, we know, was plenti- 
fully endowed with native wit. It does seem likely, though, that he composed 
that ‘little discourse’, as A. A. Tilley says, ‘with a copy of the 1660 edition 
of Corneille’s plays, which contain his Examens and Discours, by his side’.! 
That Dryden was indebted to Corneille for much of the matter of his 
essay he was himself the first to acknowledge. Despite this fact, the exact 
nature of the indebtedness has served to occupy scholars ever since. Martin 
Clifford, in a celebrated observation, accused Dryden of having ‘pilfered 
out of Monsieur Hedelin, Menardiere and Corneille, an Essay of Dramatick 
Poetry’ ,? and so initiated a long line of speculation and conjecture regarding 
Dryden’s use of the French critic. So far no one seems to have approached 
the problem on the terms laid down, or at least implied, by Dryden himself. 
These terms are those of Dryden’s method in the Essay, viz. ‘a little dis- 
course in dialogue’, ‘sustained by persons of several opinions, all of them 
left doubtful, to be determined by the readers in general . . .’.5 The impli- 
cations of this logical structure, clearly announced by Dryden, have 

' C.H.E.L., viii. 428. Cf. A. W. Ward, ibid., p. 26. 


2 See A Defence of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy in Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, i. 
125. Dryden cites Corneille by name, or virtually so, eight times in the Essay: see Ker, i. 
40, 41, 49, 64, 67, 68, 75, 87. 

3 Quoted in Ker, i. 306. 

* Cf. A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (Paris, 1925), 
pp. 241-2: ‘Not only is this general influence of Corneille upon Dryden obvious, but in the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy . . . there are detailed and acknowledged borrowings. ... So Ker’s 
statement . . . that all Dryden’s critical writings on the drama take their origin in Corneille’s 
influence is perfectly justified.’ For estimates of Corneille’s influence on the whole of 
Dryden’s work, see Laura Johnson Wylie, Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism 
(1894), p. 16; Ker, op. cit. 1. xix ff.; J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (1908), 1. lxiii-lxiv; Margaret Sherwood, Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice 
(1914), p. 64; T. S. Eliot, Dryden: Poet, Dramatist, and Critic (1932), p. 55 and passim; 
T. C. Macaulay, ‘French and English Drama in the Seventeenth Century: Some Contrasts 
and Parallels’, Essays and Studies, xx (1935), p. 46; and D. Nichol Smith, Fohn Dryden 
(1950), pp. 17-18. 

5 Ker, i. 112, 124. In this place, Dryden reminds the reader of his words in “The 
Epistle Dedicatory’ of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy: ‘I will give your Lordship the relation 
of a dispute betwixt some of our wits . . . ’tis true, they differed in their opinions, as ’tis 
probable they would . . .’ (Ker, i. 26-27). 
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generally been ignored, with the result that too often the sum of Dryden’s 
borrowings from Corneille in the Essay has been taken for the sum of 
Corneille’s effect upon him. It is the purpose of this paper to make an 
approach to the problem which would seem more consistent with the facts, 
one recognizing what Dryden calls ‘the frame and composition of the work’, 
that is, ‘a dialogue sustained by persons of several opinions’. Such an 
approach assumes that in the Essay Dryden speaks in his own person only 
as Neander; that according to the rhetorical convention he has adopted, 
Crites, Eugenius, and Lisideius represent views of persons other than 
Dryden;' and that, hence, any conclusions as to Corneille’s influence upon 
Dryden himself at this stage must take into account, not simply the bor- 
rowings in the Essay, but, what is more to the point, the borrower. In this 
way it should be possible to reach a more exact knowledge of Corneille’s 
relation to this important corner-stone in Dryden’s critical edifice, and to 
clarify a much neglected distinction between indebtedness and influence. 

The method will be to review the relevant parts of the Essay and its 
companion piece, A Defence of An Essay, citing the sources in Corneille and 
making distinctions as to the character of the borrowings and the person of 
the borrower, with special reference to Neander. In order to bring the 
examination into intelligible context, the pertinent passages in Dryden will 
be paraphrased. 

Crites is the first to make use of Corneille in the Essay, and his borrow- 
ings extend over several pages.? He declares that those rules which the 
French call Les Trois Unitez were derived from Aristotle and Horace. The 
French, he says, restrict the time of dramatic action to twenty-four hours, 
or as near that as possible, the reason being to achieve verisimilitude.* 
Each act should take up an equal amount of the imaginary time of the play 
and should, moreover, represent no more imaginary time than the actual 
time required to present it. The ‘intervals and inequalities of time’ may be 
supposed ‘to fall out between the acts’. The ancients observed this rule by 
beginning their plays close to the climax and delivering the ‘former part’ 
by means of narrations. 

As for place, it ought, Crites says, to be the same throughout, since that 


! The viewpoints are not always mutually antagonistic, of course. Dryden (Neander) 
obviously takes sides with Eugenius, and minor concessions are made here and there 
among the four. On the whole, however, Dryden is at odds with Crites and Lisideius. 

2 Beginning Ker, i. 38, 1. 28 and extending to 41, 1. 23. 

3 ‘Discours des Trois Unités’, in @uvres de P. Corneille, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 
1862-8), i. 111-12 and 113. If these passages were in Crites’s mind, they were clearly not 
taken over in toto. Corneille expresses an ideal of perfect correspondence between imaginary 
and real time which Crites does not mention. Dryden in the Defence of An Essay expressly 
excludes the possibility of such a correspondence. See Ker, i. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 114. But see p. 107, where Corneille prescribes a longer last act and a shorter 
first act. Crites either overlooked or ignored this. 
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is verisimilar. The latitude of an entire town or city may be allowed, how- 
ever.' The French are especially careful in the observance of unity of place, 
never changing a scene in mid-act, but always keeping the scene identical 
and the stage constantly occupied. This Corneille calls /a liaison des scénes.? 

The action ought to be ‘one great and complete’, to which all subordi- 
nate parts of the play are ‘subservient’. He cites Jonson, and then con- 
cludes this part of his presentation with a fairly close translation of 
Corneille.’ 

Obviously, Crites has helped himself liberally to Corneille, borrowing a 
description of the unities pretty much within the framework of pseudo- 
Aristotelian commonplace, and with it a point of view similar to, though 
hardly identical with, Corneille’s. Since the unities constitute the one 
‘polemic motive’ occupying all of the four debaters, it will be convenient 
to trace that aspect of the Essay through each of them. 

Eugenius’s account is likewise indebted to Corneille.* He denies that the 
unity of place was a rule of the ancients, for, he says, it is to be found 
neither in Aristotle nor in Horace,5 nor in any until the French. Even 
Terence neglected time (here he cites Scaliger), and Euripides, in tying 
himself to one day, committed the absurdity of making Theseus go from 


| Athens to Thebes, about forty miles, fight a battle, and appear victorious 
| in the next act, all in the space of thirty-six verses, hardly a mile a verse. 
_ Terence is guilty of a similar fault. ‘C’est bien employer un temps si court, 


says the French poet, who furnished me with one of the observations. . . .”° 


It is true the ancients have kept liaison better, ‘but the reason is, because 
they have seldom above two or three scenes . . . in every act...’. Even 
though their plots were narrow, their persons few, and one of their acts 
hardly equivalent to one of our healthy scenes, they were still deficient, as 
witness Terence, where in the Eunuch Antipho enters single in the middle 
of the third act, after Cremes and Pythias have gone off.” 

Eugenius has been equally generous with Corneille’s wares, but it is 
noteworthy that he has so far borrowed no doctrine, only certain literary 
information and illustration: that neither Aristotle nor Horace prescribed 
unity of place, that Euripides violated it in the Suppliants, and that the 


' Ibid., p. 119. Crites is less precise than Corneille. Dryden in the Defence specifically 
allows not only the latitude of the same town, but of ‘places adjacent to each other in the 
same country’. 

? Ibid., pp. 101, 109, 120. 

3 Ker, i. 41 and Cuvres, i. 99. 

* Ker, i. 48-49. 

5 Though Eugenius might have discovered it for himself, Corneille probably supplied 
him with this information; see Guvres, i. 117. 

® Eugenius almost translates the Euripidean illustration; see Guvres, i. 112. Dryden’s 
wit supplied Eugenius with the ‘not for every mile a verse’. 

7 Ker, i. 101-2. 
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ancients were able to observe liaison better because of the fewness of their 
scenes. 

The question of the unities is resumed in his turn by Lisideius, who, for 
the most part, employs /oci in Corneille already used by Crites and Eugenius. 
In addition, Lisideius praises the French care of entrances and exits as part 
of their liaison which renders ‘all the events in the play more natural; for 
there you see the probability of every accident, in the cause that produced 
it...’. And he quotes Corneille in support: ‘for there is nothing so absurd, 
says Corneille, as for an actor to leave the stage, only because he has no 
more to say’.! 

Finally Neander, who is the key figure, considers the unities. He wonders 
what Lisideius will say if the French themselves acknowledge the rules too 
burdensome: ‘I will allege Corneille’s words, as I find them in the end of 
his Discourse of the Three Unities:—ZI/ est facile aux speculatifs d’estre 
severes, etc ...’. And he goes on to translate Corneille to the effect that 
experience might alter the attitude of these critics.2 What he says next, 
though familiar, deserves quoting in order to get Neander’s viewpoint in 
sharp relief: 
by their servile observations of the Unities of Time and Place, and integrity of 
scenes, they have brought on themselves that dearth of plot, and narrowness of 
imagination, which may be observed in all their plays . . . by tying themselves 
strictly to the Unity of Place, and unbroken scenes, they are forced many times 
to omit some beauties which cannot be shown where the act began; but might, if 
the scene were interrupted, and the stage cleared for the persons to enter in 
another place. . . .° 


Neander had, of course, prefaced his speech with certain concessions to 
Lisideius, but it is important to observe that not one of them is without 
reservation. He acknowledges ‘that the French contrive their plots more 
regularly’, he denies not ‘but he has taxed us justly in some irregularities 
of ours’, he grants that ‘Lisideius has reason to tax . . . want of due con- 
nexion’ in the subordinate actions of a play; but at the same time he is ‘of 
opinion that neither our faults nor their virtues are considerable enough to 
place them above us’, and, as for tragi-comedy, he will not ‘with Lisideius, 
condemn the thing’. These concessions, qualified as they are, can hardly be 
regarded as acquiescences in principle to the French viewpoint expressed 
by Lisideius. It would be absurd to argue that Dryden (Neander) had no 
respect for the rules of the theatre, even at this vigorously independent 
period of his career, but his argument everywhere makes it unmistakable 


' Ker, i. 67; Geuvres, i. 108. 2 Cuvres, i. 122. 
3 Ker, i. 76. Corneille had admitted this inconvenience (CEuvres, i. 114). Dryden’s 
remarks immediately following (‘if the act begins in a chamber . . .’) recall Corneille’s 


confession of that difficulty in connexion with Rodogune and Heraclius (pp. 118-19). 
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that he will dispose of his hand and heart as his conscience finally dictates, and 
that he has no intention of submitting even to the timid example of Corneille. 

Neander, unlike his companions, borrowed only those parts of Corneille 
which are antagonistic to the unities and to iaison. From this evidence and 
that of his hostile tone, it would appear that Neander (Dryden) did not at 
this time accept the unities as canonical. Since Corneille also chafed under 
the rules, the question naturally arises whether he did not influence Dryden 
in a negative sense. Superficially it is a tempting speculation. Actually, 
however, it seems unlikely. Although Corneille found the unities trouble- 
some, he never seriously questioned their legitimacy; his attitude is char- 
acterized by resignation rather than rebellion. Dryden on the contrary is at 
this stage at least openly hostile to the unities, vigorously and unequivocally 
resisting them: ‘Now what, I beseech you, is more easy than to write a 
regular French play, or more difficult than to write an irregular English 
one, like those of Fletcher, or of Shakespeare?’ The safest assumption 
would seem to be, not that Dryden was influenced by Corneille to take a 
stand against the unities, but that he took advantage of Corneille’s com- 
plaints to invoke an ‘authority’ for a disposition he already possessed. 

The case is altered in the Defence of An Essay, published later in the same 
year, but it is more subtle than a simple about-face. Sir Robert Howard in 
the Preface to The Duke of Lerma had attacked the unities on the grounds 
that they are essentially impossible of achievement with verisimilitude. 
Dryden now defends them against Howard’s attack, but he does so not on 
the grounds of tradition or authority, but on those of reason, differentiating 
between real time and real place and imaginary time and imaginary place." 
His whole argument, a fine specimen of logic and philosophical speculation, 
is original, owing nothing to Corneille or to anyone else. By now, to be 
sure, he has accepted Corneille’s unities as faits accomplis; but at the same 
time, and this is important, he has almost wholly naturalized them, not 
only supplying an exposition of them essentially his own, but defending 
them from criticism Corneille never heard of. 

Towards the conclusion of the Defence, Dryden alludes to the discussion 
in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy: 
I say not this with the least design of limiting the stage too servilely to twenty- 
four hours. ... In my Dialogue . . . several persons maintained their several 
opinions: one of them, indeed, who supported the cause of the French Poesy, 
said how strict they were in that particular; but he who answered, in behalf of our 
nation, was willing to give more latitude to the rule, and cites the words of 
Corneille himself, complaining against the severity of it . . . my own opinion is 
this . . . that the imaginary time of every play ought to be contrived into as 
narrow a compass, as the nature of the plot, the quality of the persons, and variety 


' Ker, i. 125-8. 
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of accidents will allow. In Comedy, I would not exceed twenty-four or thirty 
hours; for the plot, accidents, and persons, of Comedy are small . . . but in 
Tragedy, the design is weighty, and the persons great; therefore, there will 
naturally be required a greater space of time in which to move them.' 


Here Dryden plainly feels the pressure of Corneille’s submission to the 
Renaissance demand for a precisely defined unity of time, though he arms 
himself more liberally against it than Corneille was capable of doing. By this 
time the weight of Corneille’s example has asserted an influence on Dryden’s 
judgement, but it is important to recognize that it is a limited influence, 
one modified by Dryden’s earlier independence and assimilated into a new 
rationale of his own. If Corneille influenced Dryden with respect to the 
unities, he would seem to have done so only to the extent of furnishing him 
with the tradition and providing him with an authority for his own natural 
disposition to resist it. Once having accepted them, Dryden worked out 
his own philosophy of their use. 

We may now resume the survey of material derived from Corneille in 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. This takes us back to Eugenius’s argument in 
behalf of the moderns. After maintaining the doctrine of progress in the 
arts, Eugenius reminds his auditors that the Greeks did not even know the 
division of drama into acts, or if they did, ‘it is yet so darkly delivered to us 
that we cannot make it out. All we know of it is, from the singing of their 
Chorus; and that too is so uncertain, that in some of their plays we have 
reason to conjecture they sung more than five times.’? 

Eugenius’s observation that ‘the Spaniards at this day allow but three 
acts, which they call fornadas, to a play, and the Italians in many of theirs 
follow them’ is also taken from Corneille. He seems similarly indebted for 
his observation that among the ancients ‘instead of punishing vice and 
rewarding virtue . . . [they] have often shown a prosperous wickedness, 
and an unhappy piety; they have set before us a bloody image of revenge 
in Medea .. .’.+ 

Here, as before, Eugenius uses Corneille only for literary history: the 
Greek practice in act division, the Spanish practice, and the disregard of 
poetic justice among the ancients. 


' Ker, i. 130-1. The references to Corneille in the first part of the quotation have 


been identified. In the latter part, where Dryden speaks of the difference in the application 
of time to comedy and to tragedy, he seems to be using Corneille again: see (Euvres, i. 
96-97. 

2 Ibid., p. 110, also p. 107. 3 Ker, i. 46; Guvres, i. 107. 


* Ker, i. 46; Guvres, i.20. Amanda M. Ellis, ‘Horace’s Influence on Dryden’, P.Q., iv 
(1925), 39-60, ought to be mentioned here in connexion with an erroneous attribution, 
viz. that Eugenius’s observation (Ker, i. 51) beginning ‘For Horace himself . . .’ and includ- 
ing the quotation (Multa renascentur . . .) was ‘received direct from Corneille’s first 
Discours’ (p. 46, n. 29). Neither the statement nor the quotation is to be found there, or 
in any of the Discours. 
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Lisideius would be expected to borrow rather heavily from Corneille." 
He seems to have derived from him his observations on the ‘protatick 
persons in the Ancients’, who hear and give the relations, a practice 
avoided by the French, who give their narrations only through persons 
‘interessed in the main design’.? 

Lisideius’s whole discussion of narrations seems certainly indebted to 
Corneille. Lisideius explains to the company that there are two sorts of 
narrations: one of things antecedent to the play and related to enlighten the 
audience, the other of things which happen in the play but which occur off- 
stage. The first he considers faulty because they are seldom listened to by 
the audience and hence cause a subsequent confusion.* The second type is 
a convenience, because it enables the avoidance of tumult on the stage.* 
Neither does it fail to arouse ‘concernment’ in the audience; only the first 
sort, ‘made often in cold blood . . . to the audience’, fails in that respect.s 

Lisideius replies to the objection that if some parts of the action may 
be represented, then why not all parts, by resorting to Corneille, translating 
him rather closely to the effect ‘that the poet is not obliged to expose to view 
all particular actions’, &c.° 

In the matter of narrations or decorum, then, it is apparent that Lisideius 
is heavily indebted to Corneille. That this debt cannot be translated as 
influence on Dryden, however, will become clear when Neander’s views 
are examined. But Lisideius borrows once more from Corneille, where he 
praises the French for avoiding ‘simple change of will’ in the ending of their 
plays.” 

Neander’s references to Corneille are considerably fewer than those of 
the other disputants. The first is a factual borrowing, almost a translation, 
relative to Corneille’s practice in plotting comedy.* Neander is here not 
embracing Corneille’s type of comic plot, but simply illustrating the lack of 
portrayal of humours in French drama. 


' Pierre Legouis (‘Corneille and Dryden as Dramatic Critics’, Seventeenth-Century 
Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (1938), p. 283) traces Lisideius’s remarks that 
Shakespeare’s plays are reprehensible as being ‘so many chronicles of kings’, &c. (Ker, i. 
59), to that passage in the “Troisiéme Discours’ which has been cited above (p. 148, n. 3) as a 
possible source of Crites’s observations on the unity of time. In its relation to Crites’s 
remarks certain significant divergences were noted. In the present instance, except for 
the general drift of Lisideius’s remarks—the time element—there is no discernible con- 


| nexion. Topical similarity alone is insufficient evidence of contact. 


2 Ker, i. 61-62; CEuvres, i. 46. Although Dryden could have got the idea from Scaliger 
(see Ker, i. 298, note to p. 61, 1. 34), its mention in connexion with the French practices, 
and the closeness of the idea-parallel, make it more likely that Corneille was the source. 

3 His remarks in this place are just short of a translation of a passage in the “Troisitme 
Discours’ (Ceuvres, i. 104-5). * Cf. ibid., p. 78. 

5 Cf. Lisideius’s remarks, especially his ‘cold blood’ with a quite similar observation in 


| ‘Examen de Rodogune’, ibid., iv. 423-4; and i. 105. 


© Ker, i. 64; CEuvres, i. 100. 7 Ker, i. 66; Guvres, i. 105. 
8 Ker, i. 68; Guvres, i. 30. 
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Neander’s observations on stage decorum take their departure from those 
of Lisideius, and hence involve Corneille. Neander acknowledges that it is 
reasonable to avoid tumult on the stage and to deliver any account of it by 
narrations; indeed, he agrees that all incredible actions should be removed 
from the stage, but at the same time he realistically declares that his country- 
men will not suffer spectacle and horror to be withdrawn: 

And indeed, the indecency of tumults is all which can be objected against fighting: 
for why may not our imagination as well suffer itself to be deluded with the prob- 
ability of it, as with any other thing in the play? 

At least two factors make it unnecessary to impute to Corneille any responsi- 
bility for Neander’s position in this matter of stage decorum. In the first 
place, the idea of keeping the incredible off the stage was a Horatian 
commonplace with which Dryden was unquestionably long familiar. 
Secondly, as the quotation above shows, Neander is unwilling to subscribe 
wholly to the idea anyway, summoning his personal convictions against it. 
Neander takes an independent position here analogous to that taken by 
Dryden on the unities in the Defence; he examines the rule in the light of his 
own common sense and subjects it to a logical re-valuation. Neither the 
method nor the result is Cornellian. 

Neander’s ‘Examen of The Silent Woman’ seems to complicate matters, 
raising a question as to the consistency of Neander’s position. But before 
taking up that question, we may note two minor borrowings in the Examen. 
Neander praises Jonson’s art in that ‘which Corneille has laid down as the 
greatest’ advantage which can come to a play, ‘the making choice of some 
signal and long-expected day, whereon the action of the play is to depend’.' 
The second borrowing is Neander’s observation of the heightening of the 
action in each act of Jonson’s play.? 

In the use of the Examen itself, as a means of displaying Jonson’s Silent 
Woman, Neander was, of course, borrowing a device from Corneille. That 
fact need not, however, lead to the inference exemplified in Margaret 
Sherwood’s remark: 

It would seem that Neander is advancing a standard different from that of 
Crites and Lisideius, but this is apparently not the case. He condemns the 
French for too close following of the rules, yet Jonson’s Silent Woman is praised 
for being regular according to the strictest code, and one of the last proofs of the 
superiority of the English drama is stated thus: ‘We have many plays of ours as 
regular as any of theirs.”* 


The last part of Miss Sherwood’s observation omits some peculiarly signi- 
ficant clauses immediately following in Dryden’s context: 


' Ker, i. 87; Guvres, i. 116. 
? Ker, i. 88; ‘Examen de Rodogune’, Cuvres, iv. 421. 
3 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 26. 
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and which [Dryden continues], besides, have more variety of plot and characters; 
and secondly, that in most of the irregular plays of Shakespeare or Fletcher (for 
Ben Johnson’s are for the most part regular) there is a more masculine fancy and 
greater spirit in the writing, than there is in any of the French." 


It is not necessary to suppose either that because Neander examines The 
Silent Woman ‘according to those rules which the French observe’, he 
thereby abandons all that he has said or maintained before and surrenders 
himself to the French rules. His purpose in the Examen seems to be no 
more than to show that, if regularity must be the criterion, the English are 
not lacking in examples as accomplished as the French; that, in other words, 
the English are capable of beating the French even at their own game. The 
manner in which he qualifies his remark on the regularity of English drama 
and his assertion of the superiority of English drama in masculine fancy and 
spirit indicate that his loyalty has not suddenly been displaced. It should 
not be forgotten that Neander confesses that though he admires Jonson, he 
loves Shakespeare. The resort to Jonson is simply Neander’s way of re- 
minding his opponents that England is not without correct poets, or, for 
that matter, ‘as many and profitable rules . . . as any wherewith the French 
can furnish us’, in Jonson’s Discoveries. If further proof is needed, there is 
the au lecteur prefixed to the Essay: “The drift of the ensuing Discourse was 
chiefly to vindicate the honour of our English writers, from the censure of 
those who unjustly prefer the French before them.’? Neander (Dryden) 
has borrowed the plan of an examen (itself modified in the borrowing) ;? he 
has not in doing so acquiesced in Corneille’s doctrine. 

What has made it difficult to perceive the real relation of Corneille to the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy is the same factor, apparently, that has made it 
tempting to infer a pervasive influence, and that is the form of the essay, 
with its four participants and its ‘several opinions’. If, instead of over- 
looking it, we bear this scheme in mind, it should be possible to arrive at 
conclusions compatible with the circumstances. 

The most obvious contribution of Corneille to the Essay is, in respect to 
influence, the least significant he could have made, a contribution of 
commonplaces and miscellaneous fragments of dramatic history, contem- 
porary French practices, and dramatic techniques. Dryden sent the parti- 
cipants in the debate to Corneille to get data: the nature of the unities and 
liaison, the practice of the ancients and the French in regard to these and 
related matters, the theory and uses of narrations, act division in Greek, 


Ker, i. 78-79. 

2 Cf. also the comments toward the end of the Examen, pp. 88-89. In the Defence 
Dryden repeats the statement opening the “To the Reader’ (p. 125). 

2 Note, for example, the lengthy digression on humours. Dryden, in borrowing 
the examen form, has lent it infinite variety unknown to Corneille. 
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Spanish, and Italian drama, the what and wherefore of protatic persons— 
the stock in trade of critical disquisition on the stage, the materia dramatica 
of past and present. Dryden himself, as Neander, borrowed from Corneille 
the idea of an examen, which he incorporated into the Essay.' To the extent 
of these various borrowings Dryden is clearly and rather extensively in- 
debted to Corneille. But indebtedness is not necessarily the equivalent of 
influence. For the influence, moreover, it is necessary to look to Neander, 
since he alone reflects Dryden’s personal convictions. 

Neander borrowed from Corneille the following: a statement of Cor- 
neille’s idea of the comic plot, a statement of the difficulties imposed on the 
playwright by the mechanic rules, some observations on the absurdities 
produced by observing iaison, a statement of the advantage of choosing a 
signal day on which to begin the action of a play, possibly an observation 
on the art of making a play rise in each act, and the examen device. Of these 
the first is a simple allusion to Corneille’s own practice, and the last three 
pertain to the mechanics of playwriting and criticism; they exhibit no 
doctrinal significance. In terms of his borrowing, then, it is difficult to 
discern any influence of Corneille upon Neander unless it is to be found in 
his sympathy with Corneille’s resistance to the rules. Even there, however, 
it was found difficult to suppose with any certainty Corneille’s influence, 
for Dryden everywhere exceeds the liberties begged by Corneille and shows 
a capacity for acting independently of Corneille’s more cautious example. 
In the Defence of an Essay Dryden had adopted the unities that Neander 
earlier resisted, but he enlarged their scope and paid no heed to Corneille’s 
particular interpretation of them.? 

' The form of the Essay itself owes nothing to Corneille. Dryden himself tells us the 
source of his form (Defence of An Essay, Ker, i. 124). It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
Corneille never wrote anything similar in form to the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. For that 
matter, in view of the English precedents for prefaces, it is not necessary to suppose, as 
some have done, that Corneille’s examens were the inspiration and model of Dryden’s later 


prefaces. 

2 Equally significant is what was not borrowed from Corneille, either by Neander or by 
the other participants. This includes doctrines central to the matter and method of the 
French critic: his pronounced theory of pleasure as the sole end of poetry (see @uvres, i. 
13 and passim: Dryden adopted the Horatian view of the dual end of poetry; see Ker, i. 
123); his aversion to poetic justice (uvres, i. 21, also ‘Epitre de la Suite du Menteur’, iv. 
282-4); his dislike of love as a tragic theme (i. 24); his scrupulous preoccupation with 
vraisemblance (see especially ‘Deuxiéme Discours’, passim); and his conspicuous deference 
to Aristotelian precedent. Corneille’s point of departure for every topic is Aristotle, whom 
he first quotes and then interprets. Corneille devotes much attention to such Aristotelian 
‘problems’ as the subject patterns of drama (i. 65~72) and the manners (i. 32; 36-39). On 
the other hand, Dryden considered in the Essay a number of critical subjects nowhere 
discussed by Corneille, such as wit, the idea of progress in poetry, the humours, tragi- 
comedy, and rime. Central to Corneille’s critique is an Aristotelian formalism desirous of 
reconciling the rules to the exigencies of the modern stage; central to Dryden's is an im- 
patience with all fetters and prescriptive claims of tradition. 
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